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Abstract 



In what important ways do Mexicans agree and differ from U.S. 
Americans in their way of thinking, in their images, and in their 
subjective view of the world? How v<ide, how deeply rooted, and how 
consistent are their differences? 

Developed under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department cf Educa- 
tion's Division of International Education, the Communication Lexicon 
offers extensive data on Mexican and U.S. American images and meanings 
encompassing dominant trends in perceptions and motivations. This 
information is based on the indepth study of U.S. and Mexican student 
samples tested in Mexico City *nd Washington, D.C. It shows in a 
comparative presentation important similarities and differences in 
perceptions and evaluations of a broad variety of key issues ranging 
from self to government, from sex to capitalism. While the main focus 
of attention is on the Mexican-U.S. comparison, a parallel presentation 
of results on a comparable Colombian sample offers an interesting 
opportunity to examine Mexican-Col ombi an-U.S. similarities and 
differences as *3ll. The way these are distributed adds validity to the 
Mexican-U.S. results. 

The introductory chapters discuss the problems of cultural under- 
standing and the use of this information along a communication strategy 
built on the recognition that in order to reach people wf have to 
address themes which are dominant in people's minds. Furthermore, in 
addressing the dominant themes we have to take people's subjective 
understanding and cultural meanings into consideration. Chapters 3 
through 12 of the volume present the Mexican and U.S. images and 
meanings of selected key themes from the following domains: Family and 
Self, Friendship and Understanding, Community and Society, Love and Sex, 
Religion and Morality, Education and Upbringing, Economy and Money, Work 
and Achievement, Government and Politics, and National/Ethnic Images. 
The main differences and similarities are shown in graphir visual 
presentation* To keep the main comparison simple the numerical data on 
all three groups are shown in Appendix I of the lexicon. General trends 
emerging across several themes and reflecting perceptual and 
motivational dispositions are discussed in the chapter summaries. They 
highlight differential Mexican and U.S. American psycho-cultural 
dispositions which affect interpersonal relations and communications. 

While the Mexicans are the closest Latin American neighbor to the 
Americans, Colombians are frequently considered as representatives of 
the most characteristically Hispanic country of Latin America. Studies 
by Szalay on Hispanic Americans (Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans) tested in the United States and studies by Diaz -Guerrero on 
Mexicans, Mexican Americans, and Anglo Americans offer interesting 
comparisons and underscore the information value of these data, both 
internationally and domestically in various educational applications. 
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Preface 



The Communication Lexicon is a new concept; it is a new source of 
Information in the field of language and area studies. Its focus is on 
people's way of thinking, their frame of reference, their characteristic 
outlook on life. Compared to the more traditional area studies, our 
main focus 1s not on history or religion or geography, not on tangible 
material realities of existence 1n a particular country, but rather on 
people's shared subjective views of those realities which are dominant 
1n their minds. 

The focus of the analysis 1s essentially psychological; it is 
centered on perceptions and motivations which influence peopled choices 
and behavior. Compared to individual psychology, the information repre- 
sented by this volume is psycho-cultural 1n l. at 1t is centered on the 
shired perceptions and motivations which people with the same language, 
backgrounds, and experiences develop together Into a shared cultural 
view or subjective representation of their universe. 

The attention psycho-cultural factors are receiving these Jays 
follows from the growing realization that their Influences are powerful 
and yet they occur without people's awareness. 

Based on extensive empirical data produced through an analytic 
technique of Indepth assessment, the Communication Lexicon presents the 
culturally characteristic system of meanings which members of a 
particular cultural community develop in construing their world. 

At the level of specifics the lexicon describes how selected themes 
such as family, society, work, and entertainment are perceived and 
understood by members of three cultures: Mexicans, Colombians, and U.S. 
Americans. While the traditional bilingual lexicons give translation 
equivalent terms (e.g., "drug" in English and "droga" 1n Spanish), the 
communication lexicon describes how a particular group subjectively 
perceives and evaluates each theme (e.g., how members of two cultural 
collectives are predisposed to attach different subjective meanings to 
"drug" based on their different views, beliefs, cultural frames of 
reference). 

At a more generic level the lexicon aims at the Identification of 
broader trends of perceptions and evaluations. Through the analysis of 
related themes (e.g., drugs, marijuana, drug addiction, etc.) the 
results tend to show consistent trends for a particular group (e.g., a 
strong Spanish emphasis on harmful social consequences). 

Thus, beyond differences in the meanings of single selected themes, 
the present lexicon informs on perceptual and motivational dispositions 
which are likely to interfere with the mutual understanding and communi- 
cation between Mexicans and U.S. Americans in various domains of life 
from family to international relations. The information preserted can 
help laymen and experts alike to develop better understanding and 
rapport by showing what the important differences in meanings are and 
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how they can be bridged by relying and expanding on what is shared. In 
this context the volume presents information in support of various 
educational and training tasks which require cultural sensitivity and 
Interpersonal skills. 

To serve these diverse objectives requires an imaginative, creative 
application of the cultural 1r ormatlon along the principle that in 
order to be effective and successful in interpersonal relations and 
communication, one must be able to relate to the priorities, meanings, 
and frame of reference of those we wish to reach. 

The Information presented 1n this volume contains as yet ui charted 
similarities and differences between the views and frames of reference 
of Mexican and U.S. students. Simultaneously, the Mexican-Colombian 
comparison offers a unique opportunity to explore how much these two 
H1span1c/Lat1n American cultures share with each other, and how 
consistent are their differences from the U.S. Am rican. 

The abundance of facts 1s only given full justice 1n the detailed 
charts 1n the Appendix I. There the punctilious reader iray find reason 
to agree or disagree with the Interpretations forwarded by the authors. 
The Interpretations are often Inspired by the results of other rigorous 
studies on Mexicans, Hispanic Americans and Anglo Americans, carried out 
previously or concomitantly by the authors. On the other hand, besides 
Implicit adherence to the rules of the scientific method, it 1s 
Important to stress from the beginning tnat, philosophically, this 1s an 
international undertaking. There 1s a deep conviction that no nation or 
culture has as yet found anything resembling an optimal way of 
socializing Its young for a full development of th>?1r constructive 
potentialities. It is felt that every nation or culture can learn a 
great deal from every other. Foremost for such learning to have a 
chance to take place 1s a better understanding of the cultural premises 
subjectively underlying the psychological functioning 1n different 
societies. No matter how conventional or formal or humorous may our 
mutual undertaking strike at times, the philosophical creed above 1s 
fundamental. 
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UNDERSTANDING MEXICANS AND AMERICANS 



A MEXICAN-U.S. COMMUNICATION LEXICON OF IMAGES, 
MEANINGS, AND CULTURAL FRAMES OF REFERENCE 



Summary 

While no one would think of summarizing a conventional dictionary, 
we have included a synopsis here to underscore the fact that the 
meanings presented are not conventional lexical meanings. The images 
and meanings contained in the communication lexicon reflect people's 
subjective perceptions and motivational dispositions which form a broad 
system of subjective representations that can be summarized 
parsimoniously if the main parameters of the system can be identified. 

The word United States and the word capitalism are independent as 
words or lexical units. However, the subjective meanings of these words 
can be variously related depending on how people are predisposed to 
understand them. In their subjective representation of the world people 
of various backgrounds and persuasions develop their own subjective 
meanings of the United States and capitalism and other concepts as 
mosaic elements whose relationship depends on their perceptual and 
evaluative content. 

Consistent emphasis on certain meaning elements offers unique 
opportunities to identify dominant perceptual and motivational trends on 
a solid empirical foundation. The subjective meanings of politics, 
government, and democracy for Mexicans reveal certain trends (e.g., 
emphasis on social values, conflicts of idealistic expectations with 
realities of corruption and incompetence), which represent the dominant 
parameters of the Mexicans' understanding of the domain of politics. 
Similarly, the subjective meanings of these and othe^ politic*! themes 
can be analyzed to Identify dominant parameters in the subjective 
representation of the domain of politics for Americans (e.g., empnasis 
on the processes of campaigning and voting, focus on free choice and the 
will of the majority). 

The findings presented on Mexican and American and Colombian images 
and meanings show the large scale, systemic effects of cultural 
background on the contemporary views and frames of reference of the 
students tested. The results were derived by a method of in-depth 
assessment in which no direct questions are asked; their subjective 
images and meanings are reconstructed from hundreds jf thousands of 
spontaneous free reactions elicited to selected issues and ideas. 
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FAMILY AND SELF FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Mexicans emphasize the parent-child relationship as the main 
axis of the family, a trend commonly observed in traditional cultures. 
While Americans emphasize the father-mother and husband-wife relation- 
ship as the main axis of the family, Mexicans place less emphasis on 
individual roles and more on affective ties. 

* The "main attention of the Mexicans is on the upbringing of the 
children, on their socialization based on certain traditional values of 
respect and obedience. These value trends support the literature 
suggesting the directive, authoritative nature of Mexican family 
relations. 

* Tc Americans family relations are particularly important as a 
major source of emotional satisfaction: joy, happiness, good times. To 
Mexicans family relations are exceptionally affect laden* with a great 
emphasis on love, reflecting a strong emotional interdependence. While 
love 1s important in the American family as well it has a lower 
salience, and there is little indication of its use as an instrument of 
influence. 

* The Mexican male images do not show more sex differentiation 
than the American male images; the Mexican female images show more 
emphasis on feminine attributes. 

* The Mexican construes self as a person with certain social roles 
and qualities such as understanding and helpfulness. The dominant role 
characteristics reflect the Idea of Interdependence, the ideals of the 
unity and cohesion of the family above the individual. The American 
views self as an independent, self-reliant Individual who h*s positive 
personal and social qualities and who makes his own decisions along his 
own Interests. Family 1s a social setting important and highly valued 
yet of minimum Interference with Independence and autonomy of the 
individual. 

* The Mexican irages of family roles convey a view of the self and 
the family with an affect laden nurturing emphasis discussed in the 
literature as a source of strong social orientation and passive coping 
style. This stands in partial contrast to the more self oriented, 
individualistic, competitive American approach supported by family 
relations which encourage independence and autonomy. 
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FRIENDSHIP RELATIONS FROM AMERICAN AND MEXICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Friends and friendship in general have a stronger affect based 
foundation and a broader scope for Mexicans. To Americans e riends and 
friendship have a narrower, stronger foundation on entertainment and 
leisu.c and convey generally more sexual undertones. 

* Family appsa^s to be a more important source of friendship for 
the Mexicans, and friendship entails more enduring, lasting 
relationships in line with the philosophies and life conditions of 
traditional societies. The American focus on friendship as a source of 
fun and emotional satisfaction suggests a more ad hoc, less permanent 
rapport promoted probably by the conditions of high mobility. 

* For Mexicans friendship involves expectations of help, 
assistance, support, as has been observed in the context of developing 
societies where friendships provide an important network of support ano 
cooperation in practically all domains of life, from health to business. 
For Americans friendships play a le ; existential role; help may be 
provided whan needed but not as a matter of social obligation or 
expectation, but as a spontaneous, free, individual action. 

* The Mexican meaning of friendship emerges as a natural cultural 
product of more interdependent social relations and stronger social 
commitments and obligations, consistent witn social personalistic 
interpersonal relations. The American meaning of friendship likewise 
follows from the conditions of a highly mobile, affluent, post- 
industrial society, in which friendships are a primarily psychological 
need of the individual, who is characterized in the literature as lonely 
and starving for emotionally satisfying interpersonal relations. 

* *n the Mexican cultural context friendship has a deeper and 
more selective meaning, involving rapport based on strong and lasting 
commitments and obligations with a selected few. In the American 
cultural context friendship is more a transient, situation-bound 
relationship which could develop with almost anyone, potentially the 
broad and impersonal category of people in general. 

* In practically all the above main dimensions the Colombians were 
found to be closer to the Mexicans and more distant from the Americans. 



COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* From the Mexican angle a community can be small or large, as 
small as the family and as large as mankind. In all instances Mexicans 
see more group identification, more affective bonds between people. 
From the American angle a community is a group of people who happen to 
live 1n the same place at the <ime time a^d therefore share some common 
concerns and interests. 

* Mexicans view society as a large social unit of Interdependent 
persons with positive ties of helping and cooperation, characterized 
Ideally by unity and union. Americans, on the other hand, view society 
as an aggregate of Individuals whose freedom 1s Mkely to be restricted 
and constrained by the /ge collective. 

* The Mexicans 1 Idealistic approach to community and society 
produces natural expectations that they will serve such positive goals 
and values as equality, justice, development, etc. The contrast between 
these expectations and the corruption, egoism, and Injustice encountered 
1n thdr world creates strong disappointments and frustrations. 
Americans app"o;:ch large soda! units with skepticism, but they exhibit 
a practical, problem-solving orientation with focus on such issues as 
human rights, status of disadvantaged grojps, racial problems, 
employment etc. 

* In general, Americans show faith 1n the lege! and constitutional 
processes, and emphasize law and rights. The Mexicans show a stronger 
disposition to think more in terms of human values and morality* 

* Mexicans view themselves as parts of .ocial units and express 
irore Identification with these units as well as higher expectation* 
about the working of these units in solving common problems. In the face 
of unfulfilled expectations, they express bitter disappointment. 
Americans tend to ';h1nk mainly 1n terms of Individual people rather tht?n 
largo collectives und focus on the solution of given problems with 
little attention to broader principles or soda! philosophies. 

* The Colombians show again in practically all of the above major 
dimensions closer similarity with the Mexican views. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* To the Mexicans love 1s predominantly an affect, a sentiment 
which entails understanding, an attachment to someone 1n view of the 
Intrinsic qualities, role and behavior of the person. To Americans love 
entails more affects associated with the fulfillment of personal needs 
by another Individual through a mutually satisfactory meaningful 
relationship assuring joy, fun and happiness. 

* Mexicans think predominantly of love in the context of family, 
family members, particularly children, parents, siblings, as well as a 
few close personal friends. In thinking of love American speak more 
intensively of sex and of the feelings associated with specific people 
who are thought to meet their individual expectations and desires. 

* For Mexicans sex represents predominantly a set of human 
attributes associated with gender as involved in different sex roles. 
For Americans it represents more narrowly the sexual act and the 
personal attributes associated with the satisfaction of sexual needs and 
desires. 

* Despite their highly differentiated approach toward the two 
sexes, the Mexicans 9 images of man and woman include strong emphasis on 
social qualities — love, friendship, goodness — and general human 
attributes involving the intellect and work. The Americans 1 images of 
the sexes focus particularly in the context of man on maleness, strength 
and power, and the polarity of maleness and femaleness. 

* Although the Mexican view of the woman entails strong emphasis 
on feminine qualities and family related roles, the Mexicans think 
apparently less 1 • terms of a male-female sexual pclarity than of 
gender-based sex role differences. Also, they emphasize the human 
contrasted with the infrahuman or animal. 

* While on most dimensions there 1s close agreement between 
Mexicans and Colombians, 1n the image of the woman the Colombians are 
preoccupied more with her appearance while Mexicans pay relatively more 
attention to her work and intelligence. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Mexicans view religion as faith and belief Involving love and 
the soda! attitude of understanding with emphasis on the mo^al and 
affective dimensions of religion. Americans view religion as faith and 
belief more as a rrjtter of personal choice. They think of various 
denominations and religious objects and practices. 

* To Mexicans religion means almost exclusively Catholicism, which 
entails values and moral precepts affecting personal and soda! life by 
a strong emotional Identification with God and his teachings. To 
Americans the relationship with God is highly personal and has a less 
Intensive emotional undertone. Americans think more of worship, prayer 
and other religious practices. 

* Mexicans characterize God as a supreme being endowed with power 
and strength, and as a loving and understanding father. 

* Morality represents to Americans making the proper choice 
between good end Dad, right and wrong, considering both positive and 
p< iat1ve alternatives. To Mexicans morality 1s predominantly positive 
virtues and Ideals, a disposition to recognize them and to follow them 
more or less naturally. 

* While the Mexicans stress high virtues and ideals with strong 
social implications, Americans focus on specific contexts and practical 
problems invulvlng sex, issues of life and death, drugs etc. 

* Americans see morality as a matter of choice and personal 
conscience which 1s at the very core of moral autonomy characteristic at 
an advanced stage of the autonomous individual. Mexicans, on the other 
hand, see morality more as a matter of pursuing ideals which have strong 
interpersonal and soda! implications rooted and reinforced by social 
norms and consensus. 

* The American emphasis on alternatives, choices and conscience 
gives considerable support to Ruth Benedict's characterization of serial 
control based on guilt. The stronger Mexican concern with social norms 
and Implications presents a distinction reminiscent of more traditional 
cultures where avoiding shame 1s a dominant motivation. 




EDUCATION AND UPBRINGING FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Mexicans as well as Colombians think of education 1n a broader 
sense akin 1n several ways to the American Idea of upbringing. 
Americans think of education predominantly as a process of acquisition 
of knowledge and marketable skills through the attendance of selected 
schools. 

* The Mexicans 1 broader view of education encompasses more concern 
with the role of the family and with the proper behavior of the student. 

* While from the American angle education is expected to prepare 
the Individual student for a productive and happy life, the Mexicans 
Include beyond these individual objectives such social goals as progress 
and development. 

* There is stronger American preoccupation with the specific 
knowledge, as well as with the variety of schools through which the 
desired knowledge can be obtained as a matter of individual interest and 
choice. 

* There is stronger Mexican preoccupation with the personal and 
social impact of the educational process, a possible reflection of 
previously registered tendencies in Mexican society to shape the child 
to conform to certain moral Ideals and social norms consistent with the 
views of interdependence. 

* As a further reflection of these philosophies the Mexican Image 
of teachers is also broader, with more emphasis on the teacher's 
personal and social qualities and on personal rapport. The American 
Image of teachers is more practical, functional, and Impersonal, 
narrowly focused on teaching, helping, and the school environment. 

* The image of youth again reflects differences in perspectives. 
The Mexicans view youth with a great deal of affective identification 
involving love and friendship and representing life and health. 
Americans show more concern with age, clearly separating various age 
categories. Also, Americans place a high priority on youth as a 
desirable condition. 

* Americans place a greater emphasis on intelligence and 
intellectual qualities as conditions of success, while Mexicans view 
education more in relationship to human behavior and culture in general. 
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ECONOMY AND MONEY FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Mexicans view economy from the angle of the problems arising 
from their troubled, less developed economic status. They are 
preoccupied with the need for development and progress, needs rooted in 
poverty and crises. 

* Americans view economy from the angle of the future, expressing 
concern with its unpredictable ups and downs. The problems mentioned 
involve specifically inflation, recession and depression. 

* To Mexicans economy represents a large scale social and national 
issue which they see in close relationship to politics and the role of 
the government. To Americans economy is more related to personal 
business and finances, supply and demai.d, Wall Street and the stock 
market. 

* While Americans see money in closer relationship to the economic 
situation, they also have more elaborate technical-financial views about 
money management. They see money in close relationship to jobs and 
careers. In contrast, Mexicans see money as something highly desirable 
and badly needed for food, clothing, housing, and travel. 

* Mexicans associate unemployment with such extreme consequences 
as hunger, crises and death as well as theft, violence and crime in 
general. Americans think more of the financial consequences of 
unemployment: loss of salary, unemployment compensation as well as of 
its close relationship to the overall status of the economy in general 
and recession, inflation and depression in particular. 

* For Americans poverty implies predominantly lack of moi.^y and 
hunger; 1t entails more extreme consequences of misery and death for the 
Mexicans. 

* Mexicans see economic issues and problems in broader social 
contexts, more as national issues, and in closer relationship to the 
role of government and politics. Americans view economic problems as 
personal problems or problems associated with special disadvantaged 
groups, racial minorities, foreigners, or slums. 

* In most instances again the Mexican and Colombian perspectives 
show relatively close correspondence. In connectior with money and 
economy, however, the Colombians show more involvement with money 
management. 
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WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Americans focus on the job, on the task to be performed. Hard 
work Implies a virtue, a sense of performance which 1s a source of 
personal pride and satisfaction. 

* Mexicans think of work more as a matter of necessity or 
obligation and as a means to attain something, to earn a living. 
American? see work more as a goal 1n itself, a basis of achievement and 
success. 

* Mexicans view work again more as 1nst umental to achieve certain 
large scale social and national objectives such as development and 
progress. 

* While Americans think more of job as a task and its performance, 
Mexicans show more concern with the effort 1t takes and with employment 
and the setting 1n which the work 1s being performed. 

* In thinking of responsibility Americans focus on work, 
individual achievement, while Mexicans pay considerable additional 
attention to social and national objectives such as progress and 
development. 

* To Americans responsibility is more a personal attribute such 
as maturity or loyalty. To Mexicans it Implies more a concern and caring 
for others, a quality of the person just like virtue or conscience, 
while Colombians view responsibility as s matter of duty, an obligation 
toward particular people or toward people 1n general. 

* Americans show more preoccupation with financial security and to 
them security 1s also of concern in Interpersonal relations. Mexicans 
express strong concern with economic security and well-being. Colombians 
show Intensive preoccupation with their physical security threatened by 
violence and crime. 

* Progress for Americans 1s particularly closely related to the 
field of science and technology. Mexicans express stroncj concern with 
problems related to economic progress. Colombians agree with Mexicans in 
their concern with development but pay less attention to the issue of 
progress 1n general. 

* Beyond close agreement in most dimensions, this domain of work 
and achievement has shown a few differences between Mexican and 
Colombian perspectives. 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 



* Americans construe politics very much as a process Involving 
campaigning, competition, and voting, which provides representation of 
the will of the majority. Mexicans pay little attention to the 
process; they show more concern with the welfare and the future of 
people, society, the country at large. 

* Americans are somewhat skeptical and cynical about the human 
weaknesses which Interfere with the effective, smooth functioning of 
the political process. Mexicans, on the other hand, consider politics 
1n Idealistic terms as an Important ke o the resolution of their 
Individual and social problems, but they are intensely distressed by the 
actual corruption, Injustice, incompetence they see 1n the world. 

* Like politics government is viewed by Americans as an 
institution providing leadership 1n agreement with the will of the 
majority. In view of corruption and other defects, Americans express 
again a benevolent skepticism. Mexicans consider government, also like 
politics, of great national importance, and again they show strong signs 
of dissatisfaction and frustration based on its actual performance. 

* Americans think of political power predominantly in the context 
of the leading world powers and their competition, although 
they also express concern with the misuse of power and corruption 
domestically. Mexicans think of power more 1n domestic contexts of 
social relations and politics and express strong concerns with its 
abuse: exploitation, oppression, Injustice, etc. 

* Democracy represents for Americans again a process which 
provides for the representation of the will of the majority based on 
free competition of ideas, parties and candidates. 

* Compared to most other developing countries Mexicans pay more 
attention to the democratic process, together with those social values 
and ideals they would expect democracy to represent. They express again 
dissatisfaction with Its actual working. 

* While both Americans and Colombians characterize their own 
country as democratic, Mexicans do so only to a surprisingly limited 
extent. 
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NATIONAL AND ETHNIC IMAGES FROM MEXICAN AND AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 

* Mexicans place heavy emphasis on the power and strength of the 
United States: military, economic and financial. On the positive side 
technology, development, and progress show high salience; on the 
negative side Mexicans are concerned about war, capitalism, exploitation 
and Imperialism. Their references to human and cultural characteristics 
of Americans are modest, Including liberty, Intelligence and justice as 
well as lack of understanding and racism. 

* The collective Image of Americans as perceived by Mexicans shows 
close agreement with their Image of the United States, with heavy 
emphasis on wealth, money, power and on negative elements of the 
"capitalism, exploitation, Imperialism" syndrome. From the positive 
human qualities Intelligence 1s followed by ambition, creativity and 
goodness. 

* The Mexicans Identify the Soviet Union both with communism and 
socialism. Although they recognize Its power and military potential 
they pay less attention to them, and are less critical of the Soviet 
Union than than they are of the United States. Negative characteristics 
such as repression and control are balanced by such positive attributes 
as equality and justice. Development, work and technology show also 
considerable recognition and salience. 

* U.S. Americans think of Mexican Americans more 1n terms of 
Spanish language and appearance (e.g., dark complexion). Mexicans think 
of them more as friends and brothers but also as betrayers and traitors, 
describing them as dependent and Indifferent. 

* The Americans' image of the Cubans 1s based to a large extent on 
Cuban Immigrants, while the Mexicans' view 1s shaped mainly by the 
country of Cuba and its leader Fidel Castro. Mexicans see Cubans as 
people with dark complexion and positive social attributes: goodness, 
liberty, equality, freedom and joyful ness. 

* Interestingly, the Mexicans' Image of Puerto Rlcans 1s more 
uniformly positive and reflects their tendency to focus on the human 
dimension, especially on attributes of social relevance: good, joyful, 
sympathetic. Americans think predominantly of Spanish language and 
customs and products (rice, rum). 

* While In general Mexicans emphasize mostly positive human and 
social qualities, their Image of Americans 1s more critical. 




GENERAL TRENDS 
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The above results, consistent with the findings of our recent 
report, "World Problems from Mexican and American Perspectives," 
(Szalay, Vilov, and Strohl, 1985), are conclusive in showing the 
following general trends, 

a. The data obtained on Mexican and American images and meanings 
offer new insights into their basic perceptions and evaluations. These 
emerge as the products of shared background, experiences, beliefs, and 
frames of reference which are deeply rooted, collectively nurtured, and 
relatively stable. These are the basic units, the mosaic pieces, by 
which Mexicans and Americans understand their world, identify their 
problems, and make decisions. Whether the Mexican image of the United 
States, for example, corresponds with contemporary realities, or whether 
their views are objective or biased is beside the point. What matters 
from the angle of our capability to reach Mexicans and to help them is 
our familiarity with and sensitivity to their cultural frama of 
reference, that is, the culturally specific way in which they view and 
understand their problems, 

b. The perceptual and motivational trends which emerged from the 
Mexicans 1 dominant images and meanings identify the main perspectives of 
their subjective representation of their world. Again, this 1s the only 
world they know, the only world through which we can build better mutual 
understanding and greater cooperation. As long as we ignore the Mexican 
image of the United States, even the most unselfish programs of foreign 
aid run the risk of being interpreted as attempts at exploitation and 
imperialism. 

c. What Mexicans can and cannot do, and what they are predisposed 
to do or not d<* in the economic and social fields is much more deeply 
and intrinsically determined by their subjective system of 
representation than is generally recognized. Our data from Korea over a 
decade ago clearly showed the Koreans' exceptionally strong aspirations 
for the mobilization of national resources, construction, and 
development. These motivational dispositions helped build Korea over 
the last decade Into the fastest growing country 1n the Third World. 
Similarly, data from our Iranian study clearly showed the strong 
reV gious/moral underpinnings of the Iranian way of chinking about 
politics. Again, these are psycho-cultural dispositions which can 
explain a great deal about Khomeni's Influence and skillful exploitation 
of Iranian political precepts which are thoroughly mixed with the Ideals 
of Shilte fundamentalism. 

The main thrust of future developments in Mexico is likely to be 
simil? y dependent on the dominant perceptual and motivational 
dispositions of the population. Some of the dominant dispositions have 
become apparent from the findings of this study. 
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d. Finally, the data go beyond repealing the dominant perceptual 
and motivational d •positions. A careful analysis of these dispositions 
can also reveal opportunities for reaching people through meaningful 
communications and programs. However, such applications are numerous 
and would go beyond the scope of the present report. 

As the results of a recently completed study show (Szalay, Vilov, 
and Strjhl, 1985), in most instances cultural background (e.g., Mexican 
and American cultural upbringing) is a richer source of differences in 
views and values than differences in attitudes. Actually, Mexicans with 
negative attitudes and Mexicans with positive attitudes were found to be 
more similar in their perceptions of the twelve themes examined than 
Mexicans and Americans of the same attitudes. 

The results suggest that opinion surveys which ignore that the 
subjects examined may not mean the same thing abroad as they do in the 
U.S. are bound to make some serious mistakes. It is impossible to avoid 
such mistakes unless overseas opinion surveys are accompanied by a 
parallel assessment which can show indepandently how the public actually 
understands the specific Issues addressed. 

Beyond the specific differences identified, the findings show the 
nature and scope of differences between Mexican and American public 
perceptions. An awareness of these differences is essential to 
effectively reaching foreign populations whether it be through 
international education, economic assistance, or information programs. 
Effective educational and policy applications of the information 
presented in this report will naturally require relating and adapting 
the accumulated information to the specific tasks or programs at hand. 
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CHAPTER 1 



PSYCHO-CULTURAL FACTORS IK INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 



Progress 1n the physical and technological dimensions of communica- 
tion has been phenomenal. It 1s rather common to speak of a communi- 
cation revolution. This revolution 1s often spearheaded by U.S. 
communication technology and the performance of U.S. communication 
Industries. 

As the co-author of this report observed 1n his recent testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate (Szalay, 
1981) this success of the United States 1n the technological and 
commercial domains of communications is most Impressive; unfortunately, 
1t does not carry over readily Into the field of International and 
Intercultural communications as shown, for instance, by such spectacular 
debacles as have been experienced in the context of Iran 

•••Considering its communication technology and communica- 
tions industries, the United States 1s undoubtedly the most 
advanced communicator 1n the world. There is no doubt that 
U.S. communications in such domains as journalism, the film 
industry, commercial advertisement, etc. are most success- 
ful. Yet, indepth studies of foreign peoples conducted ty 
our Institute show that Americans and the United States are 
broadly misunderstood and mispercelved in several critical 
respects. These severely affect the capability of the 
United States to lead the world toward a safer and better 
future. (Szalay, 1981, p. 105) 

There are several factors responsible for this situation. Some 
people clairc that the relative neglect of this dimension 1s rooted in 
our contemporary system of education. Based on an extensive review of 
educational resources and performance, the President's Commission on 
Foreign Language and International Studies (1979) concluded that: 

...the increasingly hazardous international military, poli- 
tical and economic environment 1s making unprecedented de- 
mands on America's resources, intellectual capacity and 
public sensitivity... At a time when the resurgent forces 
of nationalism and of ethnic and linguistic consciousness so 
directly affect global realities, the United States requires 
far more reliable capacities to communicate with Its allies, 
analyze the behavior of potential adversaries, and earn the 
trust and the sympathies of the uncommitted. Yet, fiere is 
a widening g:p between these needs and the American compe- 
tence to understand and deal successfully with other peop.es 
in a world in flux (p. 1). 
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Culture— An Invisible Stumbling Block 



Several leading experts commenting on U.S. performance in inter- 
national communication agree that the critical stumbling block is 
culture. Probably because of the wealth, size, power, and intensive 
technological -material orientation of the United States^ there seems to 
be little appreciation for the pervasive fact thit people whose back- 
ground, life conditions, and collective experiences are different from 
those of mainstream Americans tend to see the wcrld differently; they do 
not follow the American rationale, the American common sense. Although 
this is recognized in principle and it receives full moral approval 
along the J.S. commitment to the ideals of pluralism, psycho-cultural 
dispositions are largely overlooked in their practical implications, 
domestic as well as foreign. Much less insistence is given to the 
probability, or even possibility, that the U.S. can learn from other 
cultures* that its manifold health and social problems may find proper 
solution in changes of upbringing and education of its young or in 
therapies suggested by ways of socializing and education in other 
cultures. 

Cultural anthropologists have done extensive work in studying and 
describing vast numbers of cultures, focusing primarily on remote 
tribes, exotic populations, their folkways, artifacts, and life styles. 
While much of this has become popular reading, E. T. Hall, a noted 
anthropologist and author of Silent Language , observes that the recogni- 
tion of culture as a hidden but powerful psycholog *cal reality 
progresses slowly. It is still little understood that culture shapes 
psychological dispositions, that it Influences our own views and behav- 
ior as much as it does those of other peoples. As Hall (1959) puts it: 

Culture is not an exotic notion studied by a select group of 
anthropologists in the South Seas. It is a mold in which we 
are all cast, and it controls our dally lives in many unsus- 
pected ways...many of which are outside our awareness and 
therefore beyond conscious control of the Individual. 

Hall (1966), along with many others 1n his field, underlines the 
importance of culture in creating these strong dispositions to see and 
understand the world 1n particular ways: 

People from different cultures not only speak different 
languages, they inhabit different sensory worlds. Selective 
screening of sensory data admits some things while filtering 
out others. This uieans that experience as it 1s perceived 
through one set of culturally patterned sensory screens is 
quite different from experience perceived through another. 
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Cultural understanding presents under such conditions a complex and 
demanding task. As Robert Hanvey (n.d.) observes, the task goes beyond 
learning ^ujra^hy or demographic information: 

It 1s one thing to have some knowledge of world conditions. 
The air is saturated with that kind of information. It is 
another thing to comprehend and accept the consequences of 
the bas*c human capacity for creating unique cultures— -with 
the resultant profound differences in outlook and practice 
manifested among societies. These differences are widely 
known at the level of myth, prejudice, and tourist impres- 
sion. But they are not deeply and truly known-— in spite of 
the well-worn exhortation to "understand others." Such a 
fundamental acceptance seems to be resisted by powerful 
forces in the human psychosocial system. Attainment of 
cross-cultural awareness and empathy at a significant lr*el 
will require methods that circumvent or otherwise counter 
those resisting forces. 

Although people with a different cultural frame of reference 
frequently share some of the same concerns about common human problems 
such as health or education, they often approach them quite differently, 
i-'ow a newly implemented program is received by different cultural groups 
is rarely a matter of its purely objective merits. As numerous examples 
show, the success of programs requiring people's participation depends 
grc .tly on their intangible psycho-cultural dispositions. Whether a 
program aims at domestic or at overseas culture groups, whether it 
involves health services, elementary education, drug counseling or job 
training, its success depends frequently more on people's perceptions of 
the program than oii its actual benefits. 

In the practical context of training Americans for overseas 
assignments Foster (196?) has emphasized the need to acquire a deeper 
understanding of culture and its influence on human behavior. 

The most significant differences are not customs or the more 
overt characteristics such a* dress, forms of greeting, or 
food, since these are generally readily visible and quickly 
learned, and s^nce adherence may not be expected of foreign- 
ers. Far more significant are the more subtle and commonly 
s'.ared attitudes, values, assumptions, and styles of think- 
ing that become part of every person as he grows up in his 
social environment. Because they are so much a part of him, 
he has little reason to question them or to be conscious of 
how much they determine his behavior. 




Ed ucation for Better Understanding and Performance 



According to an American Council on Education report (1975), the 
lack of cultural awareness and knowledge is both a domestic an? 4 an 
International problem with serious Implications: 



...the American educational system. ..1s woefully backward 
1n helping to prepare the nation's people for effective 
coping 1n a thoroughly Interdependent world. Unless this 
condition changes, America will lack both Informed leader- 
ship and an active citizenry capable of negotiating the 
troubled and dangerous waters of the future. 



The report of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies (1979) stated that "the need to Inform the 
American public of the role that other languages and cultures play in 
our lives has never been more crucial" (p. 47): 

...The Commission views as a priority concern the failure of 
schools and colleges to teach languages so that students can 
communicate in them....Parallel1ng our professional language 
needs, foreign language Instruction at any level should be a 
humanistic pursuit Intended to sensitize students to other 
cultures, to the relativity of values, to appreciation of 
similarities among peoples and respect for the differences 
among them (p. 28). 

Margaret Mead (1951) placed the problem of culture Into global 
perspectives when she said: 

A primary task of m1d-twent1eth century 1s the Increasing of 
understanding, understanding of our own culture and of that 
of other countries. On our capacity to develop new forms of 
such understanding may well depend the survival of our 
civilization, which has placed Its faith 1n science and 
reason but has not yet succeeded 1n developing a science of 
human behavior which gives men a decent measure of control 
over their own fate. 

Leading anthropologists such as Margaret Mead (1945) and Edward T. 
Hall (1959) and psychologists such as George Miller (1967), Charles 
Osgood (1957), and Roger Brown (1958) have acknowledged that 
psycho-cultural meanings and Intercultural communication constitute a 
particularly Important but evasive field of Inquiry which Hall (1959) 
has cogently labelled the "hidden dimension": "Culture hides more than 
1t reveals, and strangely enough, 1t hides most effectively from Its own 
participants." 
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Early conscious of the crucial importance of culture in the 
development of personality, D' .-Guerrero, co-author of this report, has 
in tbi last twenty years created what amounts to an ethnopsychology of 
the Mexican. Departing from another subjective dimension that he called 
the socio-cultural premise (Diaz-Guerrero, 1963), which in time became 
factorial scales of socio-cultural premises (e.g. , Diaz -Guerrero, 1972, 
1973), he has shown that scores on those subjective cultural varfaMes 
related significantly and consistently with personality, cognitive and 
even social and economic dimensions (Diaz-Guerrero, 1976, 1977, 1980, 
1984; Dia? Suerrero and Castillo Vales, 1981). 



Ngw Insights Through New Data 

The present volume, as a result of an in-depth comparative studv of 
Mexican and U.S. American samples of matching sociodemographic imposi- 
tion, aims to promote the recognition of the role of psycho-cultural 
factors in general and to promote mutual understanding between Mexicans 
and U.S. Americans in particular. The communication lexicon is designed 
to serve as a tool of international educat e i and intercultural communi- 
cation by making the hidden but pr-srful psychological reality of 
culture accessible, identifiable, and teachable. 

By showing how particular culture groups vary in their perceptions 
and evaluations of dominant themes and issues the lexicon informs on the 
subjective perceptual and motivational trends which are characteris- 
tically evasive to empirical assessment. By identifying consistent 
perceptual and motivational trends across broad domains of perceptual- 
semantic representations, the lexicon Informs about the culturally 
dominant psychological dispositions. It promotes the understanding of 
culture as a hidden framework of psychological organization which 
predisposes^ what people see, how they see it, and what they may do. 

By providing parallel findings on the Mexican, Colombian, and U.S. 
perceptions and meanings, the lexicon offers new and timely insights 
into the cultural frames of refarenc* of these groups compared on 
Important domains which influence their relationship, rapport, and 
future interactions. 

In the main body of this lexicon (Chapters 3 to 12) we present 
comparative findings on Mexican, Colombian, and U.S. American images, 
meanings, and broader perceptual and motivational dispositions which are 
likely to Influence communications and other types of behavior as well 
as International relations and cooperation. To piece these findings in 
proper perspective, the next chapter will give a short summary account 
of the major characteristics of the data, the samples, the approach, and 
other details relevant to the virioui applied uses of the Information. 
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CHAPTER 2 



SUBJECTIVE IMAGES AND MEANINGS: 
ASSESSMENT AND USE 



In view of the novelty of the Information produced by the Associa- 
tive Group Analysis (AGA) method used 1n the study reported here, 1t is 
of particular Importance to examine its origin and the characteristics 
which bear closely on Its utilization. Following a brief description of 
the method will be a discussion of those characteristics of the 
Information which set 1t apart from the main sources of knowledge the 
reader 1s familiar with. A review of these characteristics offers a 
natural opportunity to d1s jss potential contributions and limitations. 



THE SAMPLES AND DATA COLLECTION 

This volume 1s based on a comparative study of student samples of 
the same age and educational levels who were tested in Mexico City, 
Mexico and' in the Washington, D.C. area of the United States. Both 
samples Included 100 students with an equal number of males and females* 
The majority of the U.S. samples were undergraduates from a broad 
variety of fields of study at the university of Maryland, i he majority 
of the Mexican sample were also undergraduates from a variety of major 
fields of study at the National University of Mexico 1n Mexico City. As 
previously mentioned, a comparable sample of Colombian students from the 
University Javerlana 1n Bogota, Colombia were also used 1n this 
comparison. 

There are, of course, wide regional, soda! class, ana ethnic 
variations both among people 1n the United States and 1n Mexico. A 
hundred students tested 1n the capital cities cannot be considered 
statistically representative of the entire population. In which 
particular ways the sampling 1s likely to affect the generaHzabmty of 
the findings will be addressed later. It 1s Important to recognize that 
our focus 1s on how the groups view and understand a particular Issue, 
and on the scooe and nature of intercultural variations 1n their 
perceptual and notlvatlonal dispositions. (The amount of Intracultural 
variation w1th1:i the Un1te1 States has been explored by several of our 
past studies; the amount of Intracultural variation within Mexico, 
between students, urban Industrial workers, and rural workers, wi 1 je 
presented 1n our next report which 1s now under preparation). 

The data collection was organized 1n Mexico by Dr. Rogello Diaz- 
Guerrero from the National University of Mexi 1n Colombia by 
Professor Eloise Vasco and Professor Antolne Kattah, and in the United 
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States by Lorand B. Szalay, project director. The first phase of 
the data collection Involved the selection of stimulus themes that would 
represent the highest priority domains and themes for both cultures. In 
the second phase the administration of the Associative Group Analysis 
using 120 selected stimulus themes to the U.S., Mexican and Colombian 
samples produced the data presented in this volume. 



THE METHOD: ASSOCIATIVE GROUP ANALYSIS 

The Associative Group Analysis (AGA) is a nondirective analytic 
technique developed for empirically assessing dominant perceptual and 
motivational trends characteristic of groups of different social and 
cultural backgrounds. It relies on the analysis of thousands of 
spontaneous free associations produced by medium sized samples (N=100) 
to systematically selected stimulus themes in unstructured multiple 
response tasks. This special use of word associations follows the 
theoretical orientation Initiated by the pioneering work of Noble (1952) 
and Deese (1962). As described in the monograph Subjective Meaning and 
Cu lture (Szalay and Deese, 1978), the Associative Group Analysis 
reconstructs the subjective Images and meanings of selected themes 
{e.g., United States) as seen by a particular social or cultural group 
from the distribution of their free associations. AGA has been exten- 
sively tested and used 1n a variety of investigations over the last 
twenty years (see 11st of publications 1n Appendix II). 

In agreement with the theoretical position of Charles Osgood 
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simple language we may say that an Individual's mental image of the 
UNITED STATES goes beyond Its lexical denotation or referent (i.e., a 
country of 240 million inhabitants Occupying the central part of the 
North American Continent); it Includes other important elements such as 
form of government, level of wealth, power and development and other 
subjective reactions which vary from person to person or from group to 
group and which generally elude logical inquiry. A Mexican and an 
American will have different psychological Images of the United States 
based on their different experiences and cultural frames of reference. 

In a pre-test the U.S. American and Mexican students were 
instructed to 11st 15 important domains of life and then to write as 
many associative responses as possible to each of the Items on their 
lists. The tasks were performed 1n Spanish by the Mexican students and 
in English by the U.S. American students. The high frequency responses 
from each group served as the basis for selecting the 120 stimulus 
themes used in the main data collection phase. 

Elicitation of Spontaneous. Free Reactions . Free associations are 
elicited from the selected samples usually in group sessions. The task 
is administered 1n the respondent's native language. Each respondent 
receives a pile of randomly sorted cards each of which contains a word 
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theme (e.g., United States) listed several times md followed by blank 
lines. In the free association task the respondents are given one 
minute to respond to each particular theme with as many related Ideas or 
Issues as they can tMnk of. The association task produces a large 
quantity of responses; on the average, six to seven associations were 
produced by the subjects to each stimulus word. Scores were assigned to 
these associations on the basis of frequency and rank 1n the Individual 
response sequence. As shown 1n Figure 2.1 the respondents 1 numerous 
reactions are tallied Into group response lists. 



UNITED STATES 

Formation of Group Response Lists from Individual Associations 
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57 


national anth 
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43 



Figure 2.1 Response cards and group response lists. 
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The responses obtained from U.S., Mexican, and Colombian student 
groups to the stimulus theme "United States" reveal s^me significant 
similarities as well a? differences, none of which are accidental or 
ephemeral. As Illustrated by the group response lists shown 1n Table 
2.1, the top few responses Indicate agreements on the United States 
being a country, with each group stressing different attributes: the 
Americans emphasize freedom and democracy, the Mexicans stress power and 
capitalist, and the Colombians place emphasis on power and development. 
The lengthy response lists provide a rather exhaustive Inventory of 
mosaic elements which make up each group's 1*age f a particular theme. 



Table 2.1 
UNITED STATES 

Comparison of Most Frequent Associations from Three Culture Groups 
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28 
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17 
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These are not just accidental, volatile ideas, but as extensive 
studies conducted on this subject have demonstrated, they inform on 
stable and representative elements of the groups' subjective views. In 
the group response lists each response is accompanied by a response 
score which indicates how important, or how salient this mosaic element 
is in the group's image of the United States. These reveal some highly 
subjective perceptions and evaluations of the United States as seen by 
each group. In their totality, the distribution of all the responses 
obtained to a particular theme or issue offer for each group a detailed 
and faithful description not only of what is salient in people's minds 
but also of what is not. These rather lengthy response \isis are 
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particularly Informative 1n revealing what a particular group feels is 
Important, what they pay attention to, what they feel sensitive about, 
and what they are collectively predisposed to overlook and Ignore. 

Since the number and diversity of responses make a quick Identifi- 
cation of the dominant response trends difficult, several analytic 
procedures have been developed to extract the relevant Information and 
to reconstruct each group's subjective views, beliefs, and main 
dimensions of their cultural frame of reference. Some of these analyses 
involve measurements along dimensions (e.g. psycho-cultural distance) on 
which empirical measures are otnerwlse unavailable. The main types of 
analysis used with the A6A method are described 1n more detail in 
Appendix II. 

Ide ntification of Salient Perceptions and Evaluations. The analytic 
method "most widely used 1n the present research involves a content 
analysis which serves to identify the most salient perceptual and 
evaluative components of the group's subjective meaning or Image. This 
process is carried out by analysts representing the groups compared. 
Vhey are Instructed to consider all the responses produced to a 
particular theme and to place them into relevant main clusters or 
content categories (see Appendix II, pp. 5-7). 

Figure 2.2 presents a few of the main clusters of responses the 
analysts Identified in grouping all the responses obtained to United 
States. References to freedom, justice, liberty, for example, were 
placed together in a cluster. Another cluster of responses Involved 
characteristics like power and big. Generally the highest bcoring 
responses are used to label each cluster, me total scores accumulated 
by the responses 1n each category indicates the level of subjective 
attention or salience given to that component by the groups compared. 
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For example, the total scores for responses 1n the cluster labelled 
"Progress, Development" Indicate that the Mexicans and Colombians place 
a great deal of emphasis on these factors 1n their Image of the United 
States while they hardly occur to the Americans. The responses dealing 
with power, potency, size and strength show how much attention each 
group pays to the might of the United States. It would be difficult 1f 
not Impossible to obtain these Insights through traditional surveys; as 
for some of these characteristics, 1t would even be strange to ask 
questions. This 1s particularly true about psychologically deeper 
Issues Involving Identification, complexes, and national sensitivities. 

As these examples Illustrate, the response distributions tell us in 
detail and 1n the respondents' own terms what 1s salient 1n their 
subjective Images and how they construe realities in their own 
frequently highly subjective ways. The reader Interested 1n a detailed 
description can review the specific reactions. The reader who wants to 
get a general Idea of the perceptual and attltudlnal composition of the 
groups 1 subjective Images and meanings may use the summary percentage 
tables like the one shown below 1n Table 2.2. 
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As elaborated 1n more detail 1n Appendix II, the content analysis 
performed on the lengthy response lists does entail some subjective 
decisions. This occurs 1n grouping the clusters of related responses 1n 
such a way that the reader can receive a simple summary representation 
of a rich and complex composite of perceptual and evaluative elements. 
Naturally, each attempt at simplification entails dangers of misrepre- 
sentation and distortion. For this reason the reader with deeper and 
more specialized Interest 1s encouraged to review the actual response" 
rather than to rely merely on the clusters Identified through the 
content analysis. 

To convey the results of this analysis (as presented 1n Table 2.2) 
1n a simple visual form, we use "semantographs" (as Illustrated 1n 
Figure 2.3). The semantograph is a graphical presentation showing the 
differential salience of the main perceptual and evaluative components 
of the groups 1 subjective image. Each bar represents a different main 
component; the length of the bar is proportionate with the measured 
salience of that component for the groups compared. The hard contoured 
bar shows the American salience, the shaded bar the Mexican salience, 
and the overlapping portion conveys their relative agreement. The 
semantograph is used to convey a global composite through a simple 
visual presentation. 



Figure 2.3 
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The semantographs offer a simple graphical representation of the 
relative salience of the main components by using bars 1n a circular 
arrangement. This visual presentation helps 1n comparing the two 
culture groups by giving a quick summary impression of how the two 
culture groups compare 1n their perceptions. The bars with the greater 
amount of overlap indicate elements of meaning on which there is close 
agreement. Conversely, the bars with substantial differences 1n length 
Indicate components on which the two culture groups differ 1n their 
perceptions. 

The semantographs are used to convey -o the reader how the U.S. and 
other culture groups compare on the dominant components of perception 
and evaluation of the selected themes. The reader may then turn to the 
descriptive text which summarizes the main similarities and differences 
1n their perceptions. The data underlying these discussions are usually 
presented 1n an appendix (Appendix I). The reader Interested 1n some 
particular detail then may refer to the app ndix to see the specif ic 
responses given by each group. In some Instances the salience of a 
particular component may appear to be about equal for the two groups 1n 
the semantograph but the detailed response lists often reveal clear 
group differences within the component. In the analysis of the cultural 
frames of reference we focus on patterns and trends which emerge with 
consistency across related Issuer and themes. 

Assessment of Subjective Importance or Dominance . From a practical 
psychological angle there is an important difference between Issues and 
subjects which are dominant in people's minds to such an extent that 
tney are likely to influence their choices and actions on the one hand, 
and those issues and ideas which they do not really care about. In 
other words, it 1s important to know what has high priority and subjec- 
tive importance to other people. The themes having high subjective 
importance are identified by using a well established theme selection 
procedure described in C urrent ^ thropology (Szalay and Maday, 1973). 
Independently from this procedure the dominance scores show the relative 
importance of selected themes to the groups compared. 

A measure specifically focused on the subjective importance of the 
themes studied is the "dominance score," which is based on the relative 
total number of associations. The dominance score takes advantage of a 
well established potential of word associations (Noble, 1952) to reveal 
how meaningful or subjectively important a theme is to a particular 
group by the number of responses produced within a certain time (e.g., 
one minute). As previous studies have shown, the number of reactions is 
a valid measure of the importance of a particular theme to a particular 
group. Its calculation is discussed in Appendix II and the numerical 
values are shown in Appendix I. 

Appendix II also includes a discussion of other measures useful in 
reconstructing the organization and important parameters of the percep- 
tual/motivational system of a particular group as well as in measuring 
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distance in meaning among groups. It also contains reliability and 
validity data on the different measures, a discussion of findings from 
various domestic and overseas studies, and a list of publications 
reporting on AGA-based analytic findings. Research based on the AGA 
method has been published in monographs and professional journals 
representing several social and behavioral science disciplines (e.g., 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology^ Journal of Communication, 
AmericanTolitical Science Revi ew. "American An thropologl st T 

Psychocultural Distance between Populations. Scientists and philos- 
ophers alike have been Intrigued for quite some time by the question 
just how similar or different are the views of people of different 
cultural backgrounds. Since these views are highly subjective and 
private, their similarities and differences appeared unmeasurable. 

The group response lists to specific themes (e.g., United States), 
offer an opportunity to assess the extent these groups agree or disagree 
in their subjective image of that theme. One measure useful in 
expressing the similarity of response distributions 1s the coefficient 
of psychocultural similarity or distance (described in detail in the 
Appendix II). This measure relies on Pearson's product-moment 
correlation and is based on the assumption that the more two groups 
agree in producing the same high frequency responses and 1n producing 
the same low frequency responses, the more similar are their subjective 
Images of a particular theme. Therefore, the larger the similarity 
coefficient, the greater the similarity between two groups; and 
similarly, the smaller the similarity coefficient, the greater the 
psychocultural distance between two groups. 

The following distance measures were produced by adopting this 
measure and applying 1t to five ethnic/cultural samples, three from the 
United States (Anglo Americans, Black Americans, and Hispanic Americans) 
and two from Latin/South America (Mexicans and Colombians). The two 
additional U.S. samples (Black Americans and Hispanic Americans) were 
included here to provide a broader basis for the comparison. 
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As the above similarity coefficients Indicate, Anglo Americans and 
Black Americans show the greatest degree of similarity 1n their 
subjective image of the United States (.88). The Mexican and Colombian 
groups also show a great deal of similarity 1n their Image of the U.S. 
(.71). The greatest amount of psychocultural distance exists between 
the Anglo American group and the Mexican group, as indicated by the low 
similarity coefficient (.29). 

As discussed in more detail in Appendix II, this distance measure 
which 1s applied hare to a single word, can also be applied to broad 
semantic domains as wjII as to the entire cultural frame of reference by 
using a large number of systematically selected themes which Include the 
dominant cultural pr*crities of the samples compared. Such a strategy 
has been described in articles 1n Current Anthropology and American 
Anthropologist . 

The extension of quantification in the domain of psychocultural 
distance has several important implications, one of which involves the 
opportunity to provide empirical results on questions related to the 
generalizabllity of findings obtained by the AGA method on various 
cultural samples. Another particularly important application of this 
measure 1s to provide empirical resui*> showing the Importance of 
cultural background in shaping images a meanings, compared to demogra- 
phic variables such as sex, age, etc. 



MAIN CATEGORIES OF FINDINGS RELEVANT TO INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

The information included in this volume has been organized to help 
U.S. Americans understand Mexicans and to help Mexicans understand U.S. 
Americans in the various contexts of their interactions. The Lexicon 
provides information along three dimensions relevant to communication. 

What is important . It needs little documentation that the attention 
a particular message receives will depend essentially on the 
communicator's ability to relate to the main Interests and expectations 
of his audience. In other words, it is important to know what has high 
priority and subjective importance to other people. It is apparent from 
the findings of the present study that Mexicans do have different 
concerns and expectations than U.S. Americans. The themes having high 
subjective importance are identified by using a well established theme 
selection procedure described in Current Anthropology (Szalay and Maday, 
1973). Independently from this procedure the dominance scores show the 
relative Importance of selected themes to the groups compared (see 
Appendix I). In the present context the dominance scores, or total 
scores, show the subjective importance given by the groups to the themes 
studied; they provide insights into subjective priorities which the 
group itself might not estimate correctly if directly questioned. 
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H ow Is It Understood , A second key to effective communication is 
the speaker's ability to relate to the dominant concerns of others 1n a 
way which makes good sense to them. When the communicator discusses a 
particular subject with such different groups of people as Mexicans and 
Americans, the effectiveness of his communication will depend critically 
on familiarity with his audience's subjective meanings and with his 
ability to adapt to those meanings. The information presented in the 
following chapters regarding selected key communication themes will help 
one to recognize the important ways 1n which the subjective meanings of 
Mexicans and U.S. Americans differ. Components which show higher 
sa^ence for the U.S. Americans than for Mexicans would be given greater 
a^cention by Americans, but less by people in Mexico. The potential of 
the communicator to promote mutual understanding depends on his ability 
to use the priorities and meanings of a particular group as the 
realistic point of departure. 

Earlier studies (Szalay, Lysne, and Bryson, 1972) have shown that 
associative data reflecting salient cultural perceptions and disposi- 
tions of a particular group can be used to produce effective and 
meaningful communication. The principle for using this Information on 
culturally salient perceptual and attitudlnal components is simple. The 
more we capitalize on components that are salient for that particular 
group, the greater is the chance of producing communications which are 
relevant to members of that group. 

How is It Integrated Into People's Frame of Reference . The cultural 
data presented in the following chapters reveal broad general character- 
istic? of the cultural frame of reference. These characteristics emerge 
from consistent trends observed across themes and reflect shared psycho- 
cultural dispositions frequently labelled culture traits. Such traits 
have particular importance 1n communications as well as in Interpersonal 
relations. 

The consistency observed in the salience of certain perceptual and 
attitudlnal components shows that cultural meanings are not discrete, 
Independent entitles. They are actually mosaic elements of a represen- 
tation system influenced by the shared experiences of the cultural 
collective. These perspectives and priorities set dominant patterns by 
which people organize their life experiences and cope with their 
external world. These perspectives have their own intrinsic logic or 
rationale. Once they have been Incorporated into people's subj ^ctive 
view of the world, they exert continuous control over their choices and 
behavior without their conscious awareness. Since these trends and 
patterns are the products of the same Internal logic and perspectives, 
once they have been identified, 1t is not difficult to observe them 
without being engulfed in endless details. 
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THREE MAIN AREAS OF APPLICATION: POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 



To put the Communication Lexicon to effective use ihe user must be 
aware of its potential and natural limitations. Since the information is 
new, it is particularly desirable to understand in what important ways 
it differs from conventional resources with which the reader is 
familiar, such as traditional bilingual dictionaries, foreign area 
guides and handbooks, and survey research. 



1. Language Instruction: Emphasis on Communication 

A convenient form of presentation of this new information, for use 
in language instruction, is the "communication lexicon". By using the 
word "lexicon," probably the first question to address is how it differs 
frou the dictionaries and lexica presently being used in language 
training. 

The most important difference is that our "communication lexicons" 
describe different types of meanings. Conventional dictionaries focus 
on the denotative meanings or lexical meanings; the communication 
lexicon focuses on the subjective psychological meanings of the words we 
use to communicate. Linguists and lexicographers tend to dismiss 
subjective meanings as irrelevant to their discipline. Yet, from the 
angle of effective communication the role of psychological meanings is 
important. Communications which do not take subjective meanings into 
consideration have a lesser chance of being understood. 

The content of the present volume Is a rich source of Information 
on the subjective meanings of the U.S. and Mexican groups studied. The 
scope and nature of the differences are helpful in understanding the 
deep foundation of cultural meanings, the culturally shared subjective 
perspectives which influence our views and priorities without our 
conscious awareness. 

The traditional bilingual dictionaries show which Spanish word 
corresponds to which English word on the basis of having the same refer- 
ent. Such English and Spanish word pairs are treated then as identical 
in meaning. By showing that words which are considered to be transla- 
tion equivalent frequently have different subjective meanings, the 
Communication Lexicon introduces valuable new information into the field 
of language instruction. Although language teachers are generally aware 
of these differences, they lack systematic, up-to-date information. 

The report of the U.S. Presidential Commission on language and area 
studies places heavy emphasis on the need for better understanding and 
better communication. While these new data are recognized for their 
potential in this respect, their broader use requires new textbooks and 
curriculum to integrate this information into the language teaching 
process. 
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2. Foreign Area Studies: Emphasis on Psycho-cultural Population 
Characteristics ~ 



"Foreign area studies"* provide a detailed description of a 
particular countr/s climate, geography, history, religions, economic 
conditions, social stratification, political organization, etc. 
Compared to the abundance of top quality information in these concrete 
areas of life, information on the relevant psycho-cul turalcharacter- 
istics of the population is frequently scarce, stereotypical, and 
biased. The somewhat uncertain status of information on humar population 
characteristics in the field of foreign area studies is due largely to 
the hidden psychological nature of these human dispositions and their 
evasiveness to direct observation and empirical assessment. Most 
foreign area specialists have a professional background in a specific 
scientific field or discipline and they prefer to deal with directly 
observable hard facts. Few of them would question that international 
relations and effective communication depend heavily on cert deeply 
ingrained dispositions of particular groups, their cultural b*. m ound, 
experiences, shared beliefs, etc. Yet, as important as these disposi- 
tions may be, there is a natural tendency to avoid them, at least as 
long as the information available is predominantly speculative and 
unverif iable. 

The present approach to map cultural meanings and compare psycho- 
cultural dispositions may help to improve on this situation. Indeed, it 
becomes eminently apparent from this volume how frequently Americans, 
Mexicans, and Colombians diverge in their perceptions of certain 
realities, how they differ in their perceptions of themselves and 
others, in their perceptions of politics, economics, etc. The systematic 
nature and the consistency of the observed trends helps us to realize 
that in most instances, cultural meanings depend little on purely 
lexical linguistic variables, but reflect predominantly the group's deep 
seated perceptual and motivational dispositions. The results also 
reveal the naivete of the bias *hich assumes that our perceptions are 
tri'w compared to the "misperceptions" of others. The purpose of this 
new information is not to decide whose perceptions are accurate or 
distorted. The main purpose is to provide new insights and information 
about these "invisible" perceptual dispositions as they are shared 
within a particular culture and as they frequently separate people of 
different cultural background. What underscores the importance of the 
information on perceptual and motivational dispositions is their 
potential to interfere with our capability to deal with the concrete 
facts and realities of life, including those about ourselves and others. 



*An outstanding example of this type of resource is the area 
handbooks produced by the Foreign Area Studies organization of the 
American University in Washington, D.C. 
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3, Survey Research: Emphasis on an In-Depth Analyses 



A third major field of application of this Information 1s 1n policy 
research. The most Important source of policy Information 1s opinion 
research. Opinion research is Interested in people's attitudes and 
opinions on such political issues as the president's treatment of the 
Middle East crisis, the legalization of abortion or the use of 
marijuana. The percentage of the population 1n agreement, in dis- 
agreement, or undecided on a particular Issue is the focus of Interest. 
On issues like the popularity of the president, the capability of the 
polls to trace the changing mood of the people with accuracy 1s the main 
contribution rather than to do an in-depth analysis of their views or 
broader belief systems. 

Just about the opposite is true about the AGA-based assessments. 
This approach does not ask narrowly focused questions or elicit rational 
judgments or opinion statements. Our primary interest 1s in the main 
perceptual and .notlvational trends which predispose people to approach 
complex soda! and political realities in certain predetermined ways. 
These tendencies are deep and relatively enduring and therefore do not 
require monthly tracking but a rather infrequent 1n-depth assessment 

Structured opinion surveys focused on single Issues chosen along 
the investigator's priorities or interests call for personal judg ants 
(I.e., do you agree with..., do you approve of...). The unstructured 
AGA method seeks to reconstruct people's belief system or subjective 
representation of their world along their dominant priorities and 
natural parameters of organization. The main focus here 1s on how 
people are predisposed to view a p?rticular subject by providing an^e 
opportunity for people's natural perspectives to emerge. 

As tnese differences suggest, the two approaches are complementary 
1n nature, This complementary relationship has several practical 
Implications. While opinion surveys have their classical stre* 'h 1n 
providing sensitive tools for tracing the changing mood of pe , e by 
calling on their judgment, the AGA approach offers new opportunities for 
the 1n-depth analysis of subjective meanings and beliefs along 
parameters of which people ? e themsolves frequently unaware. Opinion 
surveys are quick, straightforward and economical in domestic applica- 
tions where the main alternatives of people's opinions are well known, 
and the main question then is to determine the actual distribution. 

Experts on overseas surveys are well aware of the problem that 
people in different countries have different meanings of the key notions 
Involved. Our findings ha«£ shown, for instance, that socialism denotes 
to some a democratic system with strong soda! legislation such as 
represented by Sweden or England; in otksr countries socialism 1s by and 
large synonymous with communism, the system of the Soviet Union or the 
People's Republic of Ch!na. Survey questions which Ignore these differ- 
ences in meanings are ratuMlly bound tc produce distorted results. 
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GENERAL IZASJILITY OF THE FINDINGS 



In survey research the general1zab1Hty of the results depends on 
the use of statistically representative samples. Since psycho-cultural 
characteristics are more widely shared and more evenly distributed 
throughout the population, their representative sampling poses less 
stringent requirements. In a culture character . zed by strong sex role 
differentiation, for example, 1t 1s not necessary to go through the 
demanding task of statistically representative sampling of the entire 
population to arrive at the culturally characteristic male role model or 
family organization. This does not mean that there are no Individual or 
class variations, but 1n an Inter-cultural comparison these variations 
are only of secondary Importance. To control them 1t 1s helpful to use 
a strategy of matching samples, that 1s, to compare samples of similar 
soc1o-demogr*ph1c composition: samples of the same age and sex composi- 
tion, educational level* etc. In this way we are eliminating differences 
which could be attributable to the most Important sodo-demographic 
variables and approximate a situation 1n which the critical difference 
between the groups 1s cultural background. The differences found between 
such samples can be safely attributed then to culture. 

This approach of concentration on cultural differences between 
culture groups of matching sodo-demographic composition naturally does 
not deny the Importance of differences within subcultures, soda! 
strata, age groups, etc. In the context of the present Lexicon 1t 1s 
Important to recognize the considerable Intracultural, Intrasodetal 
diversity not only within the United States but also 1n Mexico and 
Colombia where there are large soda! and economic class differences, 
sharp rural-urban and regional differences 1n life conditions. 
Frequently, populations contain groups of thoroughly different cultural 
background like the Indians. Where funding permits, several groups are 
used from major population strata, e.g., college students, farmers, 
urban workers, etc. When the financial situation permits the use of 
only one pair of matching samples, as 1n the case of the present study, 
we consider this merely the first critical step 1n approaching a complex 
situation. Indeed, 1n our studies of several other countries, e.g., 
Korea and Jordan, our first comparative blcultural comparisons have 
been followed up by scholars from these countries who were Interested 1n 
extending the comparison to several additional domestic sub-populations. 

Based on the results of these Intrasodetal comparisons, our 
present strategy of focusing first on the Intercultural comparison and 
considering the Intracultural differences as somewhat secondary at this 
point seems to be well justified. In all Instances examined up to this 
point, the psycho-cultural differences within a particular national/ 
cultural sample (e.g., between low and high Income groups) were found to 
be substantially smaller than the differences between two comparable 
cultural samples (e.g., Hispanic Americans and Anglo Americans) (Szalay 
et al., 1976). Similar results were obtained 1n a larger cross-cultural 
study of American and Korean students, workers, and farmers (Szalay and 




Maday, 1983) and on Anglo, Hisoanic, and Latin Americans (Szalay and 
Diaz-Guerrero, 1984). 

The findings of these studies consistently show that psycho- 
cultural variable*,, such as perceptions, meanings, and value 
orientations, are distinctly larger than the intrasccietal/intracultural 
variations. Our previous work using matching Anglo and Hispanic 
American samples and a recent in-depth study of several Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, and Mexican American samples allow to place the findings on 
cultural differences into proper perspectives. As the distance data 
presented in Figure 2.4 show, the level of income is a source of lesser 
perceptual/motivational difference than the cultural background, e.g., 
being Anglo American or Puerto Rican (Szalay et al., 1982). The 
results of our comparative study, obtained across a broad variety of 
Hispanic and Anglo American culture groups, support the rationale of 
this approach. Figure 2.5 presents distance data on a broad variety of 
Hispanic/Latin American and Anglo American culture groups. As these 
findings demonstrate, cultural background (including the effects of 
acculturation) was found to be the *i»igle most critical factor 
responsible for perceptual/motivational distance and variation. The 
distances between the Anglo Americans a;.d the Hispanic/Latin American 
cultures (e.g., Mexicans and Colombians) are particularly wide. The 
distances of the various domestic Hispanic American groups (e.g., 
Cubans, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans) show a gradual decrease due 
clearly to their progressive acculturation to the U.S. American culture 
(Szalay and Diaz -Guerrero, 1984). 

The results presented in Figures 2.4 and 2.5 come from three 
comparative studies. The comparative study of Hispanic Americans within 
the United States was sponsored by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. This study included seven samples (N=100): Mexican Americans 
from Los Angeles and from El Paso, Puerto Ricans from New York and from 
San Juan, Cubans from Miami, and Anglo Americans from New York and from 
LOs Angeles. These groups were drawn from users of the social and 
educational services of mental health centers (n=25) and their friends 
and relatives (n=75) selected to match in sex and age distribution (50 
males and 50 females; 50 between the ages of 16 and 26, 50 between 26 
and 50), income level, etc. The comparisons using the Colombians and 
the Mexicans involve the samples discussed in the present lexicon. The 
extensive empirical data emerging from several broad national and 
international comparisons suggest that instead of statistical 
represei tativen*ss, more attention should be paid to cultural 
representativeness. 

In a statistical sense it is legitimate to reason that none of 
these groups is representative. Neither the Mexican sample is 
representative of Mexico nor the Colombian ~*mple is representative of 
Colombia. Yet, as shown throughout this entire volume, their huge 
distances from the U.S. Americans contrasted with their generally 
striking similarities demonstrate that by using cultural samples of 
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PSYCHOCULTURAL DISTANCE DUE TO DIFEE RENCES IN INCOME AND CULTURE* 
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comparable socioeconomic background, a great deal of generalizable 
cultural insights can be obtained. Unfortunately, these special 
requirements of cultural comparisons have frequently been ignored in the 
past; there is a tendency to over emphasize the requirements of 
statistical representativeness b> those who lack the understanding of 
the very nature of cultural differences. 

While the Mexicans are not statistically representative of 
Hispanics, they can be considered culturally representative. Indeed, as 
the numerous details on Mexican perceptual and semantic dispositions 
indicate, the Mexicans show similar trends and patterns to those 
observed with the Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans. The major 
distinction is that compared to the Hispanic groups living in the United 
States, the Mexicans exhibit more distinct, more articulate cultural 
trends. This may be seen as an asset in an educational context where 
the clarity of trends and patterns offers didactic advantages. 

The more empirical data become available, the mere it will be 
possible to move simultaneously in two seemingly opposite directions— 
to enhance knowledge on important specifics (e.g., on particular 
populations, on psycho-cultural dispos ■ fc and to develop a better 
grasp of such general issues as "how much we share, how much we differ 
culturally" (Szalay, 1982). 
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CHAPTER 3 



FAMILY, SELF 



The literature on the Hispanic/Latin American family is rich, and the 
main sources of available information range from anthropology to cross- 
cultural psychology. The psychological effects of the family environment on 
the development of the various personality characteristics or culture traits 
constitute 3 particularly complex and delicate subject area since it 
involves human attributes like individualism or submissiveness which are 
difficult to measure and which have often been used to reinforce shallow, 
ethnocentric stereotypes. Based on tne literature on comparative Mexican 
and American cultural dispositions, following dimensions are of special 
interest: 

a. Competitive vs. affiliative approach to interpersonal relations. 
The pioneering studies conducted with Mexican and American children by Kagan 
and Madsen (1971), Diaz-Guerrero (1973), Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero, and bwartz 
(1975), Diaz-Guerrero and Holt"' • (1980), and Ui az-Guerrero (1982) have 
shown significant and consist, differences between the competitive 
orientation of American children and the stronger affiliation, social 
harmony orientation of Mexican children. 

b. Active vs. passive raping style. Literature on the Hispanic/Latin 
American family indicates that Hispanic parents stress parenta 1 authority, 
respect, obedience, affective interdependence and discipline in their 
children, while American parents tend to stress independence, detachment and 
personal initiative (Heller, 1966; Diaz -Guerrero, 1955, 1967; Ramirez, 1976; 
Szapocznik, 1978). These differences are frequently interpreted as the 
roots for developing a rore active coping style by Americans and a more 
passive, fatalistic approach toward problems by Mexicans. 

c. Individualism vs. social personal ism. The comparative studies 
conducted with various Hispanic/Latin American an'J U.S. American population 
samples in the United States, in Cole ^ia, and in Mexico by Szalay and his 
associates (Szalay, Ruiz, Bryson, Lopez, and Turb>ville, 1978; Szalay, Diaz- 
Royo, Miranda, Yudin, and Brena, 1983; Szalay, Vasco, and Brena, 1983) 
converged on the conclusion that the diverse psychologically relevant 
dimensions such as competitive vs. affiliative orientation, active vs. 
passive coping styles, independence vs. social interdependence may have a 
common root in an i nner-di rec ted individual i s t i c orientation as 
characteristic of Americans and a personal istic social orientation as 
characteristic of Hispanic/Latin Americans. 

The following comparative analysis of Mexican and American images and 
meanings aims to identify dominant trends in perceptions and evaluations in 
the domain of Family and Self as they bear on the main dimensions of 
American and Mexican psycho-cultural dispositions previ jsly identified. 
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FAMIL Y/FAMIL I A 



The U.S. Americans think of family predominantly in terms of such key 
roles as mother, father, brothers, sisters 3 and a variety of other 
relatives. To the Mexicans the roles involving the parent-child relation- 
ship are also important but are less salient. This is also true about the 
other relatives. The explicit attention given to female roles is relatively 
low, but this is due mainly to the language. In Spanish a masculine noun in 
plural can indicate both "male" and a group of males and females. The fact 
that the Mexicans and Colombians do not mention sisters (hermanas) shows 
that here the term hermanos is used in its more generic sense. When seen in 
this perspective, an interesting trend emerges. Americans tend to identify 
the individuals in a specific role — father, mother, sister, brother, 
etc. — whereas Mexicans focus on generic roles — e.g., padres (parents); 
hijos ("sons" and also "children"); hermanos (siblings), etc. Compared to 
the collateral ties, in the Mexican view of family the vertical ones, 
particularly the parent-child (padre-hijo) relationship, shows distinct 
dominance. The Mexicans place particularly heavy emphasis on affective ties 
such as love (amor) and understanding (comprension), conveying a strong 
preoccupation with interpersonal rapport. 

All three groups emphasize the cohesive character of the family, but 
the Hispanic focus is stronger than the American. Americans think mainly of 
"togetherness" in the sense of individual people living together. The 
Mexicans spoke primarily of union (union) and unity (unidad), which to them 
suggests a closer bond, a certain subordination of the individual's 
priorities and interests to those of the group— in this case, the family. 
In a study reported by Diaz-Guerrero (1967, p. 198-199), the following 
forced choice item was administered to 300 college students in Mexico and in 
the United States: a) One should protest when the rights of the family are 
threatened; b) One should protest when the rights of the individual are 
threatened. Only around 20% of the Anglo American subjects chose to protest 
when the rights of the family were threatened contrasting with 65* of the 
Mexican subjects. The Mexicans are similar to other traditional cultures in 
their tendency to view family in relation to society and community. 

In an individually applied paired comparison study Diaz-Guerrero (1967) 
found that above and beyond social class 153 Mexican fathers selected as top 
motivations for working: "I work to sustain my family" and "I work to give 
my children an education." Of the ten different motivations the one in 9th 
place, "I work to show my personal abilities," was only selected over "I 
work because there is no other alternative." 

From the Americans' perspective family life as the source of affective 
ties and personal satisfaction deserves special recognition. Its importance 
is underscored by the psychological needs of the individual seeking meaning- 
ful and emotionally satisfying rapport in a social environment which is 
mobile and largely impersonal. A comparison of the Mexicans with the 
Colombians shows remarkably close similarities in their images of family. 
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FATHER/PADRE 



Americans view the role of father as most saliently interconnected 
with the mother; in the case of the Mexican*; the roles, particularly 
the collateral ones (husband-wife) have lesser salience. The most 
attention is given to the human characteristics of the father. Love 
(amor) and understanding (comprension) are more strongly attributed to 
father by both Mexicans and Colombians than by Americans, The Mexicans 
and the Colombians also stress the f ather s role as friend (amigo) and 
companion (companero) and emphasize his good (bueno), affectionate 
(carino), and responsible (responsible) character. While these 
qualities differ from the Hispanic "macho" stereotype, Mexicans do 
stress somewhat more authority (autoridad) and respect (respeto) and 
characterize father as both chief (jefe) and superior (superior). It is 
interesting to observe that the rather heavy Mexican emphasis on 
authority and respect does not preclude even heavier references to 
friend, jompanion, and other similar qualities which would appear 
incompatible with subordination. Americans, on the other hand, pay more 
explicit attention to the sexual identity of father as "man" and "male," 

Mexicans also pay more attention to the role of father as a worker 
(trabajo) and as a provider or source of support (apoyo), although the 
fathers activities involving work, earning ~oney, protecting and 
carrying responsibilities are recognized by all groups, 

Colombians agree in most respects with the Mexicans in their image 
of father. One small difference is that the Colombians make more 
references to God and priests, which may be explained by the fact that 
Colombians are strongly Catholic (the same in Mexico). Since a part of 
our Colombian sample carae from a Jesuit University, it is questionable 
whether the saiiE differences would have emerged if they had been fror? a 
secular school. The Mexicans, however, do not show this trend probably 
due to their more secular orientation. Mexican history after all 
includes the separation of Church and State by Benito Juarez and among 
other things, the anticlerical Mexican Revolution of 1910. 
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MOTHER/MADRE 



The primary American concern, far surpassing all others, is with the 
roles of the other family members. Their attention is fixed mainly on the 
relationship of mother and father; the father-mother axis has emerged 
consistently in our comparative cultural studies as the pivotal relationship 
which provides the foundation of the American family. Emphasis on this 
relationship follows naturally from the American cultural practice by which 
people marry* if they love each other, regardless of other social considera- 
tions, and readily divorce when the love-based ties cease to exist, 

Mexicans view mother first and foremost as a source of love and under- 
standing. Like people in most other traditional cultures, they stress the 
mothers relationship with the children rather than with the father or 
husband. This suggests that their heavy references to love and understand- 
ing bear predominantly on the affective ties between mother and children. 
This finding is consistent with the observation that Mexicans also stress 
the mother's role of helping (ayuda), protection (proteccion), and sacrifice 
(sacrif icio). Her most salient personality characteristics are her goodness 
(buena, bondadosa) and tenderness (ternura), Mexicans also mention her 
beauty (bella, linda). These results are strongly supported by the Diaz- 
Guerrero et al. study U979) on alienation from the mother in Mexico which 
found that when the mother fails, Mexicans appear strongly predisposed to 
all types of psychopathology including delinquency. No wonder that a common 
association to mother for the Mex'can and Colombians, but not the Anglo 
Americans, is "life." She is the source of all good physical and mental 
life. 

All three groups give similar attention to the mother's role as 
housewife— e.g., work (trabajo), cooking---and to her sexual identity--- 
woman (mujer), female. This is consistent with the broadly observed special 
respect given to mothers. A widely used proverb states "Madre hay una sola" 
(a person only has one mother) which emphasizes the value of motherhood. 
Also, the theme of motherhood, especially that of sadness at losing her, is 
very prevalent in popular songs. In Mexico City there is a popular and 
large stone monument to the mother. The Colombian image of the mother is 
closely similar to the Mexican. In comparison, the Mexicans place more 
emphasis on love and respect than the Colombians. The main religious symbol 
in Mexico is not Jesus but the Virgin of Guadalupe, the mother of all 
Mexicans. 

The results on the differences between the meaning of mother for 
Mexicans and Americans through the AGA are strongly supported by Semantic 
Differential responses to the stimulus mother by adolescents in Urbana, 
Illinois and Mexico City. For the Mexicans the mother is a bettor, more 
powerful and active, more meaningful figure; their familiarity with the 
concept is larger and their agreement on the concept is greater than for the 
Americans. Sweeping differences indeed! (Diaz-Guerrero, unpublished) 
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HUSBAND/ESPOSO 



All the groups, especially the Americans, relate the image of husband 
to that or father. Compared to the Americans, the Mexicans make here 
relatively few references to wife (esposs). This could be taken as an 
indication that Mexicans pay little attention to the wife, if we would not 
f ;nd that they also pay little attention to husband in the conte ), of wife, 
io it merely confirms previous observations that the husband-wife axir of 
the family is less salient to the Mexicans than tc Americans. 

Bnth culture groups see the husband in the role of worker but Anglo 
Americans underscore more the idea of husband as provider and breadwinner. 
As in the case of father, Americans emphasize strength, while Mexicans 
emphasize responsibility (responsabilidad) and to a lesser extent respect 
(respeto) and authority (au tori dad). The groups pay about the same 
attention to the sexual identity of the husbcnd, man (hombre). The 
Mexicans 1 reference to spouse (conyugue) conveys the idea of marriage 
partnership, which goes together with their characterization of husband as 
companion (compan^ro) and friend (amigo). The term companero/a, which had a 
high score here, can be ambiguous. It means "companion" in the American 
sense but it is also the term used to denote unmarried live-in partners. 
Due to the laws governing marriage and divorce in Colombia (see Chapter 6) 
this arrangement is quite orevalent, especially lately. 

These role characteristics do fit with the personality characteristics 
which emerge as domi x ant in the Mexican image of che husbiind as good (bueno) 
and loyal (fiel) anrj a source of love (amor), understanding (comprension), 
and help (ayuda). The Mexicans place even more emphasis on personality 
characteristics than the Colombians. These personality characteristics are 
closely similar to ihose which were found characteristic of the M3xican 
image of wife. 

It is rather remarkable and somewhat contrary to expectations that 
h ite the frequent characterizations of the Hispanic frame of reference as 
s „ist *nd male-dominated, the Mexicans' image of husband provides little 
empirical evidence that their male role images are more sexually oriented 
and sex differentiated than the Americans'. Compared to Mexicans, the 
Colombians place more emphasis on the husband being affectionate and 
understanding. There is independent evidence (holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero and 
Swartz, 1972; Laosa, Swartz and Diaz-Guerrero, 1974; Diaz-Guerrero and Lara 
Tapia, 1972), however, that strong sex role differentiation does occur in 
the Mexican setting producing a 1 arge number of sex d ,ff erences in 
intellectual performance and in response to many personality tests and 
questionnaires, more oftan than not, favoring the male. On the other hand, 
Diaz-Guerrero and Peck (1963) found that Mexican women of all ages received 
more respect, according to male university students in Mexico City than in 
Austin, Texas. In Diaz-Guerrero's opinion ( 1975, 1982) this is to the fact 
that love and power are differently distributed for the sexes 'n Mexico. 
Women are high in love, affection and sentiment and men are high in power. 
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WTFE/ESPOSA 



The rcle of wife (esposa) as mother (madre) receives similar 
attention from the Anglo Americans and Mexicans, but again the Americans 
pi ice much more emphasis on her relationship with her husband than do 
th* Mexicans. This confirms previous observations that the primary 
relationship in the American view of the family is husband and wife. 
For the Americans the most salient ideas are the marriage partnership 
and sexual relations. Mexicans do not emphasize tha sexual relation- 
ship; for them the central idea is companionship (compdnia). As 
previously indicated in the context of husband the companion term ,s 
somewhat ambiguous. In Latin America it is used in reference to partner 
out of wedlock but not so in Mexico. 

Furthermore, the Mexicans attribute to the w"fe such socially 
relevant personal qualities as understanding (comprension), helping 
(ayuda), loyalty (leal tad), goodness (bondad), and tenderness (ternura), 
qualities similar to those emphasized in relationship to mother. T he 
Mexicans 1 single most heavy reaction to wife (esposa) is love (imor), 
although its salience is lower than observed in the context of mother 
(madre). 

In general, the Mexicans 1 image of wife (esposa) conveys the same 
main cultural trends as their image of mother (madre); the few 
differences follow from the shift in perspective to the wife-husband 
relationship. Despite this shift, the Mexicans place relatively little 
emphasis on the wife-husband interdependence. Love and feminine 
qualities seem to be stressed more together with the idea of partnership 
as already observed in the context of mother. Although there are 
references to loyalty (fiel) and fidelity (fidelidad), there is lictle 
indication of a subordinate role relationship; there is considerable 
emphasis on positive qualities suggesting high recognition and esteem. 

The Colombians' image of the wife shows a close correspondence with 
the Mexicans 1 , but the Colombians were found to pay n^, e attention to 
affection and understanding. These views, however, of educated 
Colombian and Mexican youth may be too idealistic. While the students 
are in the proper role when associating to terms such as family, father, 
and mother, regarding the concept wife or husband they are not. A more 
realistic subjective appraisal of the roles of husband and wife in the 
three cultures could be obtained by studying husbands and wives. 
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ME/YO 



The self image, examined here through the subjective meani~ of me, is 
generally recognized as a key to understanding how people of a particular 
cultural background perceive themselves and how they relate to others, 
family members, friends, and people in general. The most salient U.S. 
response category shows the intensity of the American preoccupation with 
self. As observed in previous studies, a strong ego-centered self image is 
characteristic of an individualistic orientation. Another indication of an 
individualistic focus is to see the self in juxtaposition to others, and 
this is conveyed by the second most salient U.S. response category ("You, 
We, They"). This marked separation of the self and its counterposition to 
individual others is at the core of the American individual ism and 
competitive spirit characterized by Riesman (1950), Hsu (1970), Slater 
(1970), and others an(< confirmed by Kagan and Madsen (1971, 1972) and 
Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero and Swartz (1975). 

The Mexicans' central notion is me as a person (persona), one who is a 
unique human being but who does not feel ' .parated from others. Their 
references to love (amor) and relationships with friends reflects their 
affect laden rapport with others. Amonc vhe personality characteristics the 
socially relevant attributes receive the most attention from Mexicans: 
gcod, sympathetic, loyal. In terms of role and role characteristics, the 
Mexicans identify themselves as students (estudiantes) and stress 
intellectual qualities— intelligent (inteligente), thinking (pensar). 

Although in most contexts Colombians show close similarity with 
Mexicans, Colombians emphasize their existence — to be (ser) and life 
(vida). The Mexicans stress activities such as work (trabajo), effort 
(esfuerzo), education (educacion), and development (desarrollo). 

Marin and Triandis (1984) have made an effort to systematize this 
individualistic vs. "collectivistic" approaches to life, presenting a review 
cf previous evidence and several of their own studies which clearly indicate 
that Hisparics and Latins tend to be collectivistic or al^ocentrically 
minded and non-Latins individualistic or idiocentric. This data rn me/yo, 
with the tecnniques of free word association, further substantiates this 
consistent difference. The self devaluation of the Mexican previously noted 
provided highly significant differences when the stimulus was "I, myself" in 
the Semantic Differential. Again, Mexican adolescent high schoolers scored 
lower on evaluation, potency and activity of their s o1 v t -, equally in 
familiarity, much lower in meaningfulness b\it also much lower in ^g.-eement 
on such concept of the self than the Americans, m fevt Mexican adolescents 
are not willing to undertake the average dismal self uevalu?tion and 
impotency of their peers (Diaz-Guerrero, unpublished). 
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SUMMARY 



The main family roles examined suggest certain differential trends 
in the Mexicans 1 and Americans 1 views of the family. To both groups 
family is of paramount importance, yet there are some substantial 
differences in why it is so and how it interferes with what people do. 
Several authors characterize he Hispanic world view as familistic 
(Madsen, 1972; Magaffay and Barnett, 1962; Mead, 1953; Mintz, 1956) to 
underscore the exceptional importance of family in the life of Hispanic 
Americans. This importance follows from a world view in which family is 
the framework of existence, the center of the universe for all family 
members. This world is built around the upbringing, nurturing and 
raising of children. In ref lection of the central role that children 
play in the eyes of the Mexicans and Colombians, we observed a strong 
and consistent trend to conceive family as built around the parent-child 
relationship. From this perspective, characteristic of most traditional 
societies, the importance of family follows from its role in providing 
children with everything they need, raising and shaping them to become 
mature human beings, persons of dignity and respect. 

It would probably be wrong to argue that family is less important 
to Americans, but it se?mc to be irtrortant in a different way. This 
importance follows from the role o* family as the main source of 
affective-emotional satisfaction. In the American approach the 
existence of family depends pnmar.ly on the iove-based relationship ot 
husband and wife. As the high divorce rate shows, marriage and family 
cannot survive unless there is love and understanding between husband 
and wife. 

Some of the differences observed here between Americans and 
Mexicans and Colombians show considerable agreement with previous 
studies comparing Americans with Middle Eastern ?nd Far Eastern groups 
(Arab. Szalay et al., 1978b; Iranian: Szalay, Mir-Djalali, Moftakhar, 
and Strohl, 1979; Korean: Szalay, Moon, and Bryson, 1971, 1973; 
Filipino: Szalay and Bryson, 1977). Representatives of these other 
cultures conveyed similarly an image of family as a large social 
institution which involves usual ly an extended network of rol e- 
relationships with little emphasis on personal choice or affective ties. 
In contrast, the Americans' image of the family conveys that of a small, 
personal, affect-laden unit. 

Whilp the contrast between the small American and the large 
traditiona. family appeared to be a general izable distinction, the image 
of family emerging from the Mexican reactions presents a basic deviation 
from the traditional pattern in the important dimension of affect. 
Compared to the lesser Korean, u^rdanian, and Slovenian emphasis on 
love, the Mexican and the Colombian images of family were found to be 
even more affect-laden than the U.S. American. At the sarte time v. *y 
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maintain a predominantly traditional family view in their emphasis on 
the parent-child relationship, more connection between family and 
society, and less emphasis on the self, on ego-centered individualism. 

How do we explain, then, that although the Mexicans and the 
Colombians place less emphasis on the husband-wife relationship, their 
family image is more affect-laden than the U.S. American image? A 
careful examination of the Mexican responses— -bringing up (educacion), 
teaching (ensenar), helping (ayuda), responsibility (responsabil idad)— - 
suggests a strong concern with nurturing and caring. The emotional 
foundation of the Mexican family has at least two main sources: the 
husband-wife type love relationship and the parent-child relationship. 
The Mexican parent-child relationship is intensively affect-based and 
emotional, more so than in the case of the Arabs or Koreans. Attributes 
like understanding (comprension), friendship (amistad), and goodness 
(bondad), which are particularly salient in the Mexicans' images of both 
father and mother, further indicate that the cultural images of these 
roles »re based oi qualities inportant not only in the marriage partner- 
ship but also in the parent-child relationship. 

The attributes of father (padre), mother (madre), husband (esposo), 
and wife (esposa) emphasized by the Mexicans are rather informative on 
several accounts. For one thing, the male and female roles are less sex 
differentiated than one would anticipate on the basis of the sexist 
macho male image. At least in the eyes of the Hispanic beholders, the 
male and female roles show considerable similarities. The traditional 
authority orientations, as broadly elaborated in the literature, promote 
some erroneous expectations. One would expect that the roles of father 
and husband would be viewed as the personification of prestige and 
authority in an elevated social position superior to women and children. 
While such trends were indeed observed in other traditional cultures- 
Koreans, Egyptian, Jordanian— -the Mexican reactions offered little to 
support such expectations. Father and husband are viewed very much in 
egalitarian terms as friends and companions. Although such characteri- 
zations as boss (jefe), superior (superior), and respect (respeto) were 
given with marked weight, they are clearly counterbalanced by references 
to understanding (comprension) and friendship (amistad), which had 
greater salience. This dual characteristic of authority in Mexico was 
early recognized by Diaz-Guerrero. A factor of obedience commonly found 
in his questionnaires of sociocjltural premises was baptized as 
Affiliative Obedience. 

While the Mexicans' perceptions of male roles show little conform- 
ity with sexist and authoritarian stereotypes, they do stress certain 
feminine characteristics in the roles of mother and wife: beautiful 
(hermosa), pretty (bonita), understanding (comprension), tender 
(ternura), amiable (amable), sweet (dulce), and loyal (fiel). All these 
come naturally in addition to the particularly heavy Mexican references 
to love. In the U.S. American image of the family related sex roles 
there are more heavy anc' direct references to sex: female, sexy, lover, 
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mate, etc. That the attention given to children in the context of all 
family roles examined is heavier by Colombians than by U.S. Americans 
has alrerdy been observed at the outset. Thus, at least during youth, 
the sexist stereotype appears to be more a problem of Angl o Americans 
than Latin Americans. In adulthood it may be the opposite. 

While the present analysis has a focus on family roles, ether 
family related subjects, such as leve (amor), sex (sexo), and marriage 
(matrimonio), will be examined in later chapters. Similarly, how the 
family related role perceptions and value considerations influence 
interpersonal relations in other social contexts, such as dealing *;th 
friends, other people, and society at large, will be topics discussed 
later. 

In the context of the present chapter the discussion of t *e self- 
image relied on reactions to ME. In previous studies conducted with 
Hispanic samples we also included SELF. In general, the response trends 
observed in these various contexts are consistent with those observed 
here. 

The U.S. Americans show a very strong emphasis on "I" as their 
central point cf reference. They describe themselves positively as 
goud, happy, loving, caring, helpful, etc. Nevertheless, there were 
several instances expressing self-doubt. Their responses convey a self- 
view influenced by what assumptions others may make. Implicit also in 
their reaction is the belief that the person can somehow step cuts'de 
the self and perceive oneself in a similar manner as another would do 
it. 

Mexicans, on the other hand, tend to regard "me" as a person with 
certain social attributes (understanding, helpful), roles (man, son), 
and functions (work). Their reactions seem to be connected to a "moral" 
way of being in the world. Life is a task of craftsmariChip in 
attempting to live according to a set of values, which are essentially 
traditional . 

The above differences observed between the Mexican and American 
views of family show close correspondence with independent research 
findings which discuss differences in childrearing. As suggested by 
recent 1 iterature, Hispanic parents adopt a di recti ve but also 
affiliative style of upbringing; they stress parental authority, 
respect, obedience, affective interdependence and discipline in raising 
their children, compared to U.S. American parents who are inclined to 
stress independence, detachment, and autonomy (Heller, 1966; Diaz- 
Guerrero, 1955, 1967; Peck and Diaz-Guerrero, 1967; Holtzman, Diaz- 
Guerrero, and Swartz, 1975; Ramirez, 1976; SzapoczMk, 1978). 

Mexican children in the Holtzman et al. study (1975) tended to 
develop more slowly, on the average, in terms of their cognitive skills 
and mental ability than was generally true for the Anglo American 
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counterparts. Anglo American six-year-olds showed ? greater degree of 
complexity in their cognitive functioning, as corroborated by the fact 
that more factors were necessary to explain intercorrel ations among 
cognitive tests for the Anglo Americans. The evidence, as it has been 
seen previously, strongly indicates that the differences in level and 
pattern of cognitive development among Mexican and Anqlo American 
children are due primarily to differences in the sxiocultural premises 
and environmental milieu in the two societies. 

The strong Mexican emphasis on unity and cohesion and nurturing, 
childrearing functions do reflect a strong family emphasis by Mexicans 
compared to the American emphasis on the individual. Unlike for most 
Anglo Americans, families in Mexico tend to stretch out in a network of 
relatives and compadres that often run into scores of individuals. 
Mexicans tend to see themselves achieving by standing on the shoulders 
of their father and mother or other family members, while Anglo 
Americans see themselves as achieving primarily by virtue of their own 
independent efforts. Some of the most striking evidence favoring this 
hypothesis come from Diaz -Guerrero's studies with the Filosofia de Vida 
Questionnaire. For example, one bipolar item consists of the following 
pair of statements: (a) One must fight when the rights of the family 
are threatened, or (b) One must fight when the rights of the individual 
are threatened. The great majority of Anglo Americans selected the 
individual-centered alternative while just the reverse occurred for the 
Mexicans. 

As a consequence of this emphasis on family and the social group as 
indicated by research findings, Mexicans tend to be more cooperative in 
interpersonal activities, while Anglo Americans are more competitive 
(Diaz -Guerrero, 1982). In two of the items of the Filosofia de Vida, a 
test developed by Diaz-Guerrero (1973), cooperation and competition are 
contrasted as ways of dealing with problems set by the environment. 
As Diaz-Guerrero's (1982) findings show, Mexicans select in a highly 
significantly greater number the cooperative alternative while Anglo 
Americans select the competitive. Experimental studies comparing 
Mexican and Anglo American children by Kagan and Madsen (1971) bear 
directly upon this broad dimension. Mexican children tend to be highly 
cooperative in experimental games while Anglo Americans are highly 
competitive, even when such competition may be disfunctional. 

The previously observed Mexican emphasis on values of 
understanding, cooperation, and harmony come naturally from attitudes 
transmitted by parents, from values imparted by upbringing. A primary 
scale from the parent-attitude survey (Holtzman et al., 1975) completed 
by the mothers in the two cultures deals with internal versus external 
locus of control. In general, Mexican mothers tended to appear mere 
pessimistic whil e the Anglo Americans were more optimistic in their 
outlook on life. These differences are quite understandable in view of 
the general tendency of Anglo American society to be full of hope for 
the future, at least until very recently, and the social turmoil in 
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Mexico where the social ecosystem would be more likely to induce a 
pessimistic-fatalistic outlook on lif , especially among the lower 
class. However, there is some evidence in the literature that an 
internal mode of copinq, particularly a Mexicanized internal coping 
style, is commoner in Mexican youth than in present Anglo American 
youth. 

How these parental attitudes affect the values of children are 
also clearly shown by the Holtzman study (Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero and 
Swartz, 1975, p. 332). Four hundred 14-year-old Mexican children of two 
social classes were compared with equivalent 400 American children in 
Austin and Chicago and 400 English children in London. The samples were 
composed of equal numbers of lower and middle class children and of 
males and females. The results show a strong difference in affiliative 
obedience favoring the Mexican children over those in Austin. Austin 
children were less different but still significantly more affiliative 
obedient than those in Chicago and these in turn more affiliative 
obedient than London's children. While lower class children, 
particularly those in Mexico, were more affiliative obedient than middle 
and upper class children, on the average the cultural difference was 
significantly larger than the class or the sex differences. 

The Mexicans, together with Colombians and other Hispanic American 
cultures, view the world with a more group-oriented frame of reference. 
They view the person as part of a family or other social organization 
such as community or society. A happy, harmonious existence requires a 
willingness to respect and adapt to others — that is, social harmony 
(Burma, 1970), field dependency or field sensitivity (Ramirez, 1976), 
personal ism (Diaz-Royo, 1974), alocentrism (Triandis, 1983), or social 
personalism (Szalay et al., 1978a). Diaz-Guerrero (1963, 1967, 1975) 
and Holtzman, Diaz -Guerrero and Swartz (1975) conceived this difference 
in terms of a different coping style also commanded by the culture. 
Thus, in what was called the active sociocultures (the model being the 
American), the best, the proper, even the virtuous way for the individ- 
ual or group to cooe with problems would be by modifying the physical, 
interpersonal or social environment in order to nullify the source of 
stress. In what was labeled the passive or self modifying sociocultures 
(the model being the Mexican), the individual or the group would 
consider the proper and virtuous way of coping to modify not the 
physical, interpersonal, or social environments, but themselves, in 
order to cancel the source of stress. Thus, while the first type of 
coping style is oriented to serve the self, the individual, the other is 
oriented to serve the family, the group or the society. This 
distinction between the two orientations, the American individualistic 
orientation compared to the Mexican social person or group orientation, 
emerged with consistency from various parts of this study. 

Most directly it emerged from the self image data elicited in this 
study in the context of "Me, 11 but also in some of our other U.S.- 
Hispanic studies in the context of "Self" and responses given to the 
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respondent's own name. Since a plausible explanation of the heavy 
American emphasis on the self or ego, its needs and interests, compared 
to the stronger Hispanic/Latin American emphasis on the social unit and 
social qualities could be largely language-based differences, we have 
conducted several studies to explore the actual sources of these 
differences. 

Broade comparisons of groups who use the same language — e.g., 
Black and White Americans (Szalay and Maday, in press)— as well as the 
consistency of findings obtained with different Hispanic groups over a 
variety of related themes (Szalay, Williams, Bryson, and West, 1976; 
Szalay et al., 1978a) show that these particular trends depend on 
perceptual dispositions somewhat independently of language. 

There are several themes throughout this study (TOGETHERNESS, 
UNITY, PERSON, etc.) which offer relevant information on the self image, 
with special regard to the relationship of self to others. Findings on 
these themes support a dichotomy between two types of frames of refer- 
ence. The U.S. Americans show a strong disposition to view the world, 
other people, and themselves from the perspective of t^e individual, 
with personal needs and aspirations representing the central reference 
point. This frame of reference leads to personality characteristics 
described by various authors as individualistic (Hsu, 1970), inner- 
directed (Rotter, 1966), or autonomous (Riesman, 1950), or idiocentric 
(Triandis, 1983). The actual scope and important aspects of these 
distinctions, which in this study we have labelled individualism versus 
social personal ism, will become increasingly apparent in the following 
chapters. 

As a last point in the context of the present family-related 
findings it should be mentioned that this distinction deserves special 
attention for more than one reason. First, it appears to be 
fundamental to most other traits or psycho-cultural dispositions , from 
the differential American and Mexican approaches to family and 
upbringing to the different approaches to interpersonal relations 
(competitive vs. affiliative orientations) and problem solving (active 
solution-oriented vs. passive enduring posture toward various problems 
of life and existence). 

Second, these differences stem rather obviously from the style and 
cultural philosophy of upbringing, suggesting that some cf the 
differences in the Mexican and American cultural frames of reference 
have deep roots. This does not mean that they could not be bridged but 
rather that mutual understanding and cooperation are only possible by 
taking the different cultural perspectives into consideration. 

Third, in several ways the Mexican student reactions represent 
a deviation from the traditional images and family roles. This may be 
explained, at least tentatively, by what might be characterized as a 
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stage of transition from a traditional, extended family type, to a 
modern, nuclear family type. 

The Mexican sample, as has been mentioned, belongs to an urban 
setting, and to a middle clas^ socio-economic level. This type of 
family has evolved from a trad tional, patriarchal, extended family 
structure and retains many of its characteristics while acquiring some 
modern features. Thus, while the father still is the "boss" and the 
main "provider" in most cases, the rpother is more and more assuming the 
role of "provider" together with the father. This means that in many 
cases she works outside the home and earns a salary. Her explicit 
economic contribution to the household gives her a new status regarding 
authority and decision-making. At the same time, she still retains some 
features of her traditional role, which emphasizes her "feminine" 
qualities of tenderness and sweetness and her position as the affective 
center of the family. 

It is true that, even in this complex transitional family, the 
interpersonal relationships tend to center heavily on the children and 
on assuring their education and welfare. When children perceive "union" 
and "love" as important components of family relations, they reflect the 
fact that the family is still the main point of reference for the self 
in terms of identity and of affective and economic security. 
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CHAPTER 4 



FRIENDSHIP, UNDERSTANDING 



In a recent study of Hispanic and Anglo American cultural differences 
(Szalay et al., 1978a) we concluded that interpersonal relations is probably 
the rcost important and most characteristic domain shaped by cultural 
factors. It is also one of the least understood domains plagued by 
considerable ambiguities and apparent contradictions. On certain specifics 
there is considerable consensus; for instance, Hispanic Americans are 
broadly recognized as being gregarious people enjoying and cultivating a 
life of rich interpersonal relations (Gil, 1976; Rogler, 1940; Wolf, 1966). 
There is also a consensus that Hispanic Americans have little interest in 
being alone or even in the idea of privacy, while mutual aid and cooperation 
have broad popular appeal (Kagan and Madsen, 1971; Kagan, 1977; Buitrago, 
1970). In contrast to an assertive, competitive posture dominated by self 
interest, Gill in (1965) observes that Hispanic social relations are inspired 
by such values as respect for inner worth and dignity of others. Since 
Margaret Mead's observation (1951) that Hispanic Americans value inter- 
dependence and modesty rather than assuming an aggressive, competitive 
posture, similar observations have been made again and again. 

Diaz -Guerrero observes that the meaning of privacy varies depending on 
social class and age in both cultures: for example, olrfer Anglo Americans 
join in a multitude of social clubs and organizations where they enjoy close 
personal contacts; older Mexicans are often known for their penchant for 
social withdrawal and privacy as seen by the large stone walls quarding the 
home r of the well to do. While these differences in lifestyle may indicate 
a reversal, such a conclusion may be justified only if we are able to go 
behind the observables. An intensive social life is compatible with the 
individual's need for rapport and entertainment. As Hsu observes, high 
fencing is used if> the Orient to stress the cohesion of the family. 

Differences regarding the ideals and norms shaping interpersonal 
relations may partially explain why even friendship does not seem to mean 
the same to Hispanic Americans as it does to U.S. Americans. Our compara- 
tive cultural study of Puerto Rican and Anglo American students (Szalay and 
Bryson, 1975) has shown that samples representing these two populations were 
particularly far Apart in the domain of friendship. 

In the context of the present study we examine such Questions as: What 
personal qualities do Mexicans consider desirable in a friend? Do friend- 
ships meet the same needs and serve the same psychological and material 
objectives in Mexico as they do in the U.S.? What are the characteristic 
differences? How do friendship ties interface with family ties? How do 
they relate to social values and role expectations? Do friendships serve 
mainly an entertainment function, or do they have a broader existential 
foundation as well? 
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FRIENDSHIP 



LOVE, UNDERSTANDING 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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FRIENDSHIP/AMISTAD 



As we also found in the context of friends (amigos), the affective- 
emotional aspect cf the relationship receives especially heavy 
attention, particularly from the Mexicans, For both groups love (amor) 
is the most central affect. Americans also speak of caring, end both 
love and understanding (comprension) receive special attention from 
Mexicans. The ideas ot help (ayu'la) and support (apoyo) are a^c verv 
strong in the case of the Mexicans, conveyinq that friendship u as 
important implication? of commitment. In the U.S. American view 
friendship has a narrower focus on entertainment, as reflected by the 
emphasis on fun and laughter. The Mexican view is more reminiscent of 
the Jordanian, Korean, and other culture groups for whom friendship ha« 
a broader ro^e and serves as a foundation for all types of activiti*'*, 
including work and business. Yet, the U.S. Americans stress here as 
they did previously that friendship is important and needed. The 
sources of this intensively felt need are obviously not economic or 
material but predominantly psychological. As discussed in the context 
of the self concept, the materially and economically self reliant 
Americans, parallel to their autonomy and individualism, do feel a need 
to maintain meaningful interpersonal ties. From this angle, trust 
appears to be of special importance; Mexicans value such qualities as 
sincerity (sinceridad) and loyalty (lealtad). 

Both the Colombians and the Mexicans emphasize friends compared to 
the stronger Anglo American emphasis on company — in the sense of 
entertainment and being "together. " The heavier references to friends 
(amigos) and to unity (unidad; and sharing (compartir) convev that the 
Mexicans have a strong predispo ition to view friw.dship (amistad) as a 
deeper, existentially more consequential relationship which represents 
an important source of help (ayuda) and support (apoyo). This may be a 
reason for the growing interest in support systems based on family and 
friends. These community and culture based support systems we~e found 
to play an important role in helping to maintain physical and mental 
health for these groups. 
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FRI ENDS/AMI GOS 



Friends (amigos) constitute an important group of select people, both 
to Mexicans and to U.S. Americans. Each group, however, has distinct ways 
of selecting friends and different reasons for considering them important. 
Nor are the differences found between our U.S. and Mexican respondents 
accidental. To the Mexicans the relationship has apparently a broader and 
richer affective foundation: friendship (amistad), love (amor), 
understanding (comprension). Love and caring are important attitudes to the 
U.S. Americans as well, but love conveys more sexual connotations, while 
Mexicans stress more asexual affection. With regard to the sources of 
affection and emotional attachment, the characteristics receiving attention 
offer some relevant insights. To Mexicans such qualities as sincerity 
(sinceridad) and loyalty (lealtad) are important in friends, and friendships 
(amistad) require intensive involvement, help (ayuda) and support (apoyo). 
To Americans trust and confidence in friends are also important. U.S. 
reactions indicating that friends are needed, necessary, good, and important 
all express a social or psychological need. According to leading U.S. 
culturologists like Riesman (1950) and Slater (1970), this need stems from 
individualism and highly mobile life conditions which create a natural 
feeling of loneliness and a hunger for meaningful interpersonal ties. In 
traditional societies such ties are readily provided by family and a more 
stable social milieu. This explanation receives empirical support from 
findings that family is indeed a more important source of friendship for the 
Mexicans and that friendship represents a much more select group implying a 
more stable partnership for Mexicans- To U.S. Americans friends include a 
much wider group of people encompassing casual acquaintances, men, women, 
peers, potentially everybody. Also Americans see friends in a more limited 
role, in activities restricted largely to entertainment and leisure. 

While Colombians show a great deal of similarity with the Mexicans, 
they place more emphasis on certain affective ties such as understanding; 
they also place more emphasis on such human qualities as sincerity and 
loyalty. 

Diaz-Guerrero thinks that different cultures satisfy emotional needs 
differently both qualitatively and quantitatively. Holtzman, Di a?: -Guerrero 
and Swartz (1975) completed a large cross-cultural longitudinal study of 
school children in Mexico and the U.S. Among many other tests, several 
-eplieated annually from age 6 to age 18, they applied Jackson's Personality 
Research Form to more than 7 00 school children ages 12, 15, and 18. The 350 
children in each culture we > about equally divided by sex and social class. 
When a closed matched subsample was studied they found uniformly 
significant differences (Holtzman *t al., 1975, p. 303): The Mexicans had 
greater need for neatness and order and for independence. These needs, 
Diaz-Guerrero interprets, are duly satisfied in the Anglo American culture. 
The Anglo Americans had greater nesd to Jo things just for fun and greater 
need to seek out others. These needs, it is interpreted, are satisfied in 
the Mexican culture. 
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HELP/AYUDAR 



Assisting, aiding, and supporting (apoyo) convey the central idea 
shared by both groups. However, the nature, role, and purpose of the 
help ere apparently different because of the different experiences and 
frames of reference of the two groups. It is hardly accidental that 
Americans and Mexicans have different types of helping in mind. In the 
foreground of interest for Mexicans are collaboration (colaboracion), 
cooperation (cooper aci on), sharing (compartir), giving (dar) and 
receiving (recibir) help—that is, activities involving reciprocity and 
mutuality. The nature and salience of the Mexican reactions indicate 
that helping is a natural everyday activity. In comparison, U.S. 
references to rescuing and saving suggest special actions necessitated 
by special situation;. There is also a stable group of U.S. reactions 
addressing emergency situations, such as fire and drowning. This 
suggests that for Anglo Americans helping is often associated with 
extraordinary (e.g., life threatening) circumstances such as accidents, 
illness, or crime. To underscore this point, the Anglo Americans 
mention crying, screaminq, end yelling— that is, they vividly have in 
mind those circumstances in which people in darger call for help as well 
as the feelings of the individual who seeks help. This emphasis on 
extreme situations is a likely result of an attitude of self reliance, 
which under normal conditions obviate* the need for help. Along with an 
individualistic self reliance, the first source of help is "self" or 
"me". If outside help is needed, the main sources suggested by the U.S. 
reactions are such specialists as doctors or police. 

The Mexican ^nphasis is somewhat different. The main sources of 
help are people with the closest personal ties. The Mexican group h^s 
primarily friends (amigos), family (familia), parents (padres), a. J 
neighbors (vecinos) in mind and more greatly emphasize love (amor) and 
friendship. For them help (ayuda) clearly involves both giving and 
receiving. This is fundamentally consistent with previous observations 
that to Mexicans helping is very much a part of the overall relationship 
with family members and friends. 

In most respects the Colombians show the same general trends as the 
Mexicans, yet they place stronger emphasis on affective relationships 
such as friendship ar.d understanding They also place a great deal of 
emphasis on sharing and cooperation. 

Recently Diaz-Guerrero (in press) found in 60 properly sampled 
Mexican mothers in Monterrey, Mexico, that higher scores on "happiness 
in giving" correlated significantly (.40) with higher scores on a 
reliable questionnaire measuring the quality of life. No such 
relationship was found in 60 Mexican-American mothers in San Antonio, 
Texas. The cultural context and rationale for giving, as indicated 
above, 1s certainly different. 
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UNDERSTANDING/COMPRENSION 



Although the verb "to understand" (comprender) literally refers to 
intellectual performance understanding (comprension) used in a social 
context refers to a humap attitude with strong emotional content. Love 
(amor) is the most r entral idea for both the U.S. and Mexican culture 
groups. It emerges here with caring* sympathy, trust and other social 
attitudes from U.S. Americans. Mexicans think of understanding mainly 
in the context of friendships and family, while U.S. Americans tend to 
think of people in general and of thernseV *s. As in the family domain 
where Mexicans showed a particularly strong emphasis on understanding, 
in the Mexicans 1 subjective meaning of understanding (comprension), 
family (familia) and mar^age (matrimonio) have high salience with 
special emphasis on the parents (padres), particularly the mother 
(madre). Again , the cornerstone for the Mexicans 1 psychological 
development is the mother, whose role is frequently seen as the epitomy 
of self sacrifice. Her example is used as the antithesis to reject 
selfish tendencies considered harmful to the family as a Khole or to 
particular family members. Along this same intrinsic rationale, 
Mexicans see an especially close tie between understanding and helping 
(ayuda) or assistance. This is consistent with the previously observed 
Mexican disposition to view family and friends as the main sources of 
help and assistance. 

Parallel to the meaning of understanding as a sympathetic, 
affectionate social attitude, the U.S. Americans also place considerable 
emphasis on a second meaning related to knowledge and learning, to 
intellectual performance in general. A consistent trend observed in the 
context of friends (amigos) and friendship (amistad) as well is that 
U.S. Americans pay considerable attention to talking, advising, 
listening, and communication in general. This trend is particularly 
noticeable here in the context of understanding; Mexicans observe this 
dimension as well but to a lesser extent. 

Beyond close agreement with the Mexicans, the Colombians place more 
emphasis on the role of the family, particularly the father and brother; 
they also place considerable emphasis on help. 
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TOGETHERNESS/CONFRATERNIDAD 



The U.S. Americans think of togetherness as the framework of 
desired i nteraction and intimacy with others. For this reason 
togetherness is considered to be a personal matter involving one's 
choice of particular people with whom to share experiences and enjoy 
close bonds.. Happiness, security, and escaping the sense of aloneness 
are seen as the primary benefits of togetherness, and marriage, farrrly 
life, and friendship are considered the most likely sources of such 
intimate attachment. For them togetherness implies a desired state 
founded primarily on personal needs rather than on some social values or 
collectivistic philosophies. This explains why the needs associated 
with togetherness are highly personal and selective. They can be met 
only through specific people who meet one's personal taste and other 
criteria and who show responsiveness indispensable for understanding. 
Impersonal or supraindividual social organizations have in this context 
no appeal. 

For the Mexicans the meaning of togetherness (juntos) is rather 
similar. Family (familia) and friends (amigos) are the main 
representatives of togetherness for Mexicans as well but in a somewhat 
different way than for U.S. Americans. The main emphasis here is not on 
close personal ties but rather op the cohesi veness of these social 
units. This distinction is evident in their references to large social 
organizations — e.g., society (sociedad), country (pais) — and to the 
supernational community of everyone (todos). In contrast to the U.S. 
focus on close person-to-person rapport as a source of individual 
happiness and security, the Mexicans show a stronger tendency to 
conceive togetherness in the context of groups and organizations, from 
family to society. 

The Colombians 1 view of togetherness is similar to the Mexicans 1 , 
although they place considerably more emphasis on cohesive forces such 
as unity (unidad) and sharing (compartir). 
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UNITY/UNIDAD 



The single most pervasive idea for U.S. Americans is being together 
and doing things together. This is seen by both groups as a desirable 
or necessary goal. To U.S. Americans unity is an intermediary objective 
which can further other desired goals. U.S. Americans show more 
awareness that unity comes about through joining forces and brings a 
sense of cohesiveness, strength, happiness, and peace. This 
instrumental value of unity is further conveyed by its political 
connotations for the U.S. group in relationship to party politics, 
nationalism, U.S., as well as to ethnic/racial groups (Blacks, Whites). 

The Spanish word "unidad" may not have been th- best translation- 
equivalent since it refers to an issue which 4 ess popular, less 
important to Mexicans than the salient notion of .on (involving a sort 
of social fusion). M Unidad" also denotes "unit". This may be the 
reason for Mexicans emphasizing the concepts of uniqueness (solo, 
unico). The word "union" would have been highly preferable. Yet the 
Mexicans reveal some of the same general dispositions. Unity (unidad) 
is less instrumental but more affect laden; love (amor) is more 
dominant. While for both groups the unity of family has about the same 
importance, the unity of larger social units such as community and 
society is a concern which ranks nigher for the Mexican group. This 
stronger social focus by Mexicans emerges also in partial contrast to 
the stronger political connotation of unity for the U.S. respondents. 

To the Colombians unity conveys more affective ties such as lcve 
and understanding than to the Mexicans. They also stress union anc view 
unity more in the context of family. 
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Summary 



In the domain of friendship the comparison of U.S. ard Mexican 
samples has produced findings in fundamental agreement with previous 
Puerto Rican and Hispanic American studies (Szalay and Bryson, 1975; 
Szalay et al., 1978a), although on certain relevant details we found 
some distinct differences as welL 

Several outstanding scholars, such as Linton, Mead, and Riesman, 
have observed that self image plays a particularly important role in 
shaping interpersonal relations. The U.S. American view of friendship 
represents a case in point. In the context of most themes examined in 
this domain, the U.S. group placed consistently heavy emphasis on self 
(me, ego, etc.). While this emphasis is, in itself, a manifestation of 
an individualistic social philosophy, an analysis of the cultural 
meanings of such ego-related themes as "me" as shown in the previous 
chapter yields new and relevant details particularly on the subject of 
individualism as characteristic of U.S. Americans. As the results of 
the present chapter show, in the subjective world of this group almost 
all social interactions emerge as self-anchored, dyadic relationships: 
me-you, me-others. In this ego-centered perspective, the psychological 
importance of friendship grows into strong psychic needs. Friendships 
are pursued in response to an internal need to have meaningful and 
emotionally satisfying interpersonal relations, a need for fun and 
entertainment, a need not to be alone as an isolated individual. In 
this respect the ready availability of suitable friends is the central 
motive. The main context of friendship is companionship, leisure and 
entertainment; permanence is not a major requirement. Their functional 
view of friendship provides a unique capability to form dependable 
temporary ties which work effectively for a short duration (e.g., 
voluntary participation in a PTA committee) and which are inseparable 
from the experience of social mobility and social change. 

In the Hispanic perspective, friendship (amistad) is much less a 
relationship that is constantly being developed and dispensed with 
according to the timely needs of the individual and to new situations or 
changing requirements. The MeA.can perceptions of interpersonal 
relations within and outside of the family are similar to those in other 
traditioral societies, which place particularly heavy emphasis on 
friendship (Szalay et al., 1978b, 1979a, Szalay and Strohl, 1981). 
Friendships include relationships with members of the family as well as 
with members of the opposite sex in a social situation where friendship 
ties develop slowly, usually through family contacts, and are not 
readily dissolved or replaced. Friendship, once established, entails 
lasting obi i gat ions and commitments which tend to become 
institutionalized. This reciprocity, in turn, produces a force which 
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strengthens dominant social relations and social structures, An 
undoubted contributor to the greater permanence of Hispanic friendships 
is the fact that in their cultural environment not everybody is a 
potential candidate for friendship. Family and social class impose 
considerable selectivity and there is apparently a much stronger 
distinction between casual acquaintances and friends than there is for 
most U.S. Americans. 

Differences found in such social values as help and understanding 
were also consistent with the above contrasts in cultural orientation. 
Mexicans as well as Colombians emphasized strong emotional ties which 
add to the relative stability of friendships, whiie the U.S. Americans 
emphasized individual satisfaction on a situation by situation basis. 
Thus, it is not accidental that U.S. Americans emphasize togetherness 
and being together with friends and Mexicans and Colombians associate 
friendship (amistad) with unity (unidad) or union (union). The Hispanic 
reactions imply more than being together with another individual 
physically or intellectually; they suggest a sort of fusion, a 
transcendance of individual boundaries. While to Americans togetherness, 
being together, is important in itself, to Mexicans and Colombians as 
well as to groups from the Middle East and Far East sharing, assistance, 
and helping are of greater salience. Such conclusions are supported by 
findings in several contexts (friends, help, family), which show that 
these traditional groups stress the importance of cooperation and 
working together. While help means to Americans assistance given mainly 
in emergency situations, to Mexicans and Colombians, together with other 
more traditional groups, it involves continuous reliance on a small 
circle of family members and friends. Also for them helping (ayuda) 
implies mutual cooperation (cooperacion) and assistance. 

Although some of the above Mexican and Colombian perceptions and 
attitudes about friendship were also found to be characteristic of most 
people from developing countries, there are here a few attributes which 
appear to be distinctively applicable to Hispanic/Latin Americans. 
Their focus on understanding (comprension) appears to be an equivalert 
to the Middle Eastern groups 1 emphasis on truth, faith, and 
faithfulness. In this context Iranians come the closest when they speak 
of the intellectual foundation of friendship, meeting of minds, mutual 
thinking, thinking alike. There are also two dimensions along which 
Hispanic and Latin Americans appear to be closer to U.S. Americans than 
to some of the other traditional groups. This may be because our 
samples were composed pi edominantly of students of urban background. 
Compared to Middle Eastern and Far Eastern groups, Mexicans and 
Colombians do not show a particularly strong preoccupation with the 
lasting or permanent nature of friendship ties. While they may take a 
certain stability for granted, this would only explain why they do not 
express concern with instability or unreliability; but neither do they 
stress fidelity or loyalty as the Arabs do. Furthermore, while Mexicans 
and Colombians convey that much of the intrafamily relations involve 
friendship (amistad), friendship appears to be less overlapping with 
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family ties than is the case with most of the traditional cultures we 
have studied. 

The trends observed in the context of friendship and related social 
values conve/ a fairly consistent picture of the U.S. American and 
Hispanic/Latin American approaches to interpersonal relations. T hey 
confirm previous observations that it is the individual's needs, 
affects, and motives which are particularly critical in U.S. American 
social relations, while in the Mexican and Colombian contexts there is 
mo r e emphasis on a« fects, on the maintenance of sccia, relations, and on 
the f '.'If i ilment of obligations and commitments. Regardless of the 
difference, ir, both the U.S. and Mexico or Colombia, these strong 
affective needs and their satisfaction—in the way orescribed in each 
culture — appear as indispensable requirements for an emotionally 
balanced development and for a good quality o^ life. 
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CHAPTER 5 
COHHUNIW, SOCIETY 



The information available on Hispanic psvcrio-cultural dispositions is 
based mainly on Hispanic Americans — Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, 
Cubans— -living *»n the United Stttes or in Puerto Rico; comparative studies 
based on population sar.p^es frorc Latin America or Mexico are relatively 
rare. According to recent reviews of the literature (Lisansky, 1981), 
Certain domains such as child^earing and work attitudes have been exten- 
sively studied .^rent ye-^s, but there is little information on how 
Hispanic America- perceive and relate to large social units such as 
community or society. A singular exception is a largely unpublished study 
earned out with the Semantic Differential of the Spanish Language (Diaz- 
Guerrero and Salas, 1975) and with an inventory of need satisfaction by 
Diaz -Guerrero and his coworkers. Among many others, they assessed concepts 
related *o this theme on Mexican highschoolers in Mexico City. Relevant 
results will be discussed with the appropriate stimulus words and in the 
summary. 

T!,e relative lack of information may well illustrate a :oint frequently 
made by scholars of Hispanic background who are critical or the selective 
and biased nature of social science information available on Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. Their main criticism is that Hispanics are characterized and eval 
ated by Anglo-American social norms and values (Hernandez, 1970; Rivera, 
1970; Wagne*- and Haug, 1971). Furthermore, Hispanic scholars object that 
U.S. American researchers, by selecting research topics along their own 
interests and priorities, tend 1? leave Hispanic priorities unintentionally 
out of consideration. 

Our own findings on Puerto Ricars frorr Puerto P^co (Szalay and Bryson, 
1975) and on a diverse Hispanic group tested in Washington, D.C. (Szalay et 
al., 1978a) suggest thai; largo social units play an important role in the 
Hispanic frame of reference. The preceding chapters also indicate that 
while the U.S. emphasis is on indiv : dual people and their voluntary associa- 
tions, Hispanic Americans pay oonsidereMe attention to large-scale social 
units l*ke community (comunidad) and society (sociedad). The following 
analysis will examine how Mexicans and U.S. Americans relate to society and 
to people in general. How do they perceive and evaluate larger social units 
like community and society? Whet importance and meening do they attach to 
such social values as equality (igualdad), freedom (libertad), and justice 
( justicia)? 

In v s ew of the results just presented on American and Mexican interper- 
sonal relations in the family and among friends, it is particularly relevant 
to explore questions related to the perspectives of U.S. American individu- 
alism and Hispanic social personal ism. 
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COMMUN ITY/COMUN I DAD 



In the Mexican view coimnunity can be both small like a family (familia) 
and large, encompassing members of a society (sociedad), country (pais), 
nation (nacion), and potentially all human beings in the sense of mankind. 
Their main emphasis on large aggregates of people (pueblo), particularly on 
society, apparently doer not prevent them from viewing community as a 
framework for helping (ayuda), cooperation (cooperacion), progress 
(progreso), and development (desarrol lo). Love (amor), friendship 
(amistad), and understanding (comprender) are emphasized as cohesive forces. 
The strong Mexican emphasis on unity (unidad), diion (union), aod reunion 
(reunion) further underscores this apparent Mexican duality. Strong 
affective ties with a small number of people like family and friends make 
sense based on the American cultural experience but the idea of love as the 
connecting link between members of such large social aggregates as society 
or mankind is hard for Americans to conceive. 

To Americans community refers primarily to smaller social groups, 
f'^ily and friends, has nothing to do with love, and shows minimal 
fv ,nciation in affect-based interpersonal relationships. It is rather a 
group which at a particular time happens to live in a particular physical 
location— town, suburb, neighborhood, village— and thus develops similar 
concerns and shared interests in organizations (schools, centers, clubs, 
pools) and activities, developments, services, and other projects. This 
presents a strong contrast to the large-scale, affect-laden, idealistic 
Mexican conceptualization of community. The Mexicans 1 stronger affective 
ties with society and community do?s not mean, however, that they are better 
prepared to wor'c together on concrete community projects. Joint actions 
materialize more readily in crisis situations and rarely do they outlive the 
crisis itself. It might be suggested that tfr strong positive overtones of 
the Mexican perception of society and community reflect, in practice, a type 
of group identification which starts with family. Given that the family is 
so important in terms of identity and of rffective and economic security for 
the individual, it is the family which in reality becomes the point of 
reference in their perceptions of society and community. 

Compared to the Mexicans, the Colombians place more emphasis cn the 
cohesive forces of love and friendship and think more of religion or 
religious communities. 

Diaz-Guerrero (in press) presents evidence that Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans anticipate help from varied persons <n the community, from 
religious symbols and practices and from cultural beliefs when facing 
emotional cr'sis. Earlier Valle (1974) had spoken of the "Amistad- 
Compadrazgo" iidigenous webwor'* of the Mexican-American and compared it to 
i,he Mental 'teclth Network. There is reason to believe that Mexicans and 
many Hispanics still prefer help from a community cr society perceived as 
united by love and friendship to help from the institutional network of 
health facilities which is perceived as cola and impersonal. 
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SOCIETY/SOCIEDAD 



Mexicans and Americans view society as a large aggregate of people 
encompassing the population of a particular country or nation. To Mexicans 
society is primarily a large community (comunidad) with which they 
fundamentally identify themselves. This personal identification is not free 
from elements of misgivings and criticisms producing a certain degree of 
ambivalence. In the view of Mtxicans society is made up of family (familia) 
and friends (amigos), forming a community (comunidad), or country (pa^s). 
The r*ost elemertary units of this large collective are persons (personas; or 
population (pueblo). M Persona M refers to people or individuals who have to 
be recognized for their personal uniqueness but who maintain a strong 
identification with family. Diaz-Guerrero (1982) made a comparison of the 
Semantic Differential meaning of the self for Mexican adolescents of Mexico 
City and for adolescents of 19 other language cultures. Mexicans evaluated 
"I Myself" lowest (except for the Hindi) among the 20 language cultures, 
which included nations from the Third World. Because concepts like father, 
mother and family received very high evaluation and potency ratings the 
authors hypothesize that the low self evaluation plays the role of 
relatively magnifying the other concepts. When t K e individual identifies 
with the family, the institution, the society, he suddenly experiences a 
great satisfaction. The data from A6A confirm that Mexicans do i**ntify 
strongly with many qregario 1 ." concepts. Society is conceived as a fru rework 
for helping (ayuda) and co eraticn (cooperacion), progress (progreso), 
economic development (deso. rollo, economico). Critijisir.s of corruption 
(corrupcion), selfishnes r (egoismo), exploitation (explotacion), and 
injustice (injusticia) suggest that some of their high ideals and 
expectations remain unfulfilled. This also seems to show that Mexicans tend 
to identify "sociedad" with an existing social order they consider somewhat 
unjust. 

To U.S. Americans, society is predominantly an aggregate of people 
representing independent individuals distinguished by status differences. 
Society repres nts then from the angle of the independent individual a 
framework of rules and regulations and standards which are recognized as 
more or less necessary sources of restrictions and constraints. While 
society is recognized as a source of shared values and culture, from the 
angle of the individual it is sometimes resented as presenting demands for 
conformity. Americans do seem, in contrast to Hispanics, to stress the 
restrictions posed by society. Part of Ronald Reagan's success can be 
attributed to his insistence on reducing the controls of Feder? 1 Government. 
He is appealing to the facts discovered by A6A and to an .;en greater 
individualism with all its possible consequences. The perspectives of thj 
two culture groups illustrate two different approaches to the social 
environment. To U.S. Americans sociel • is a large collective formed of 
individual people and groups controlled by invisible forres. To both 
Mexicans and Colombians it is a simple extension of their immediate 
environment of family, (familia) and community (comunidad) into a large 
social unit which they fundamentally identify with, although in many 
respects it is beyond the realm of their direct experiences. 
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FREEDOM/LIBERTAD 



As the sizable differences in the tota 1 scores indicate, freedom 
has a higher subjective dominance for the U.S. American student group. 
In line with the libertarian democratic tradition, U.S. Americans place 
a particularly strong emphasis on human rights (e.g., constitution, Bill 
of Rights). Freedom of expression and communication (speech, press)— 
rights frequently invoked. Liberty is a leading ideal which stresses 
exercising the rights of the individual. Americans view the United 
States as the personification of freedom; as their reactions show, it is 
the single most salient characteristic of their country; freedom is cne 
of the very few themes which has a more politically orienved meaning for 
Americans than for Mexicans. This is underscored by freedom's close 
relationship to democracy, its association with fight ng and revolution, 
and its contrast to slavery and oppression. 

From the Mexican perspective, freedom (libertad) is a human quality 
or condition associated with love (amor), peace (paz), understanding 
(ccmprender), trust (confianza) joy (alegria), happiness (feliz), 
tranquility ( tranqu i 1 ioad), security (seguridad), responsibility 
(responsabilidad), order (orden), etc. These reactions suggest a strong 
Mexican concern with freedom which transcends the subjective individual 
interest and encompasses broader soci; 1 and econorric • oncerns as well. 
While the U.S. Americans emphasize re the subjectiv3, personal, 
individual perspectives, the Mexicans think of general human and social 
aspects, with more emphasis on such broader social goals as progress and 
development and with particular emphasis on needs and necessity. There 
is relatively little difference between the Mexicans and the Colombians 
except that the Colombians 'how somewhat more concern with issues 
associated with limitations of freedom: oppression (opresion), jail 
(carcel), and freedom fighters (luchadores). 

There is little doubt that the American Revolution was followed by 
much better economic ages than the French Revolution. It is important 
in this context, however, to point out that while the first only 
stressed freedom and eauality, the second underlined freedom, equality 
and f raternity . Once mote the American student group emphasizes 
individual rights, while Mexicans highlight the social, the group 
interests considering fraternity (love, understanding) ? sinequanon 
ingredient of freedom. This conceptual difference is the more striking 
in view of what follows. No difference in evaluation, potency, activity 
or total meaningful ness was found by Diaz-Guerrero and his team for the 
concept of freedom in highschoolers answering the oancultural ((hg?od, 
May and Miron, 1975) Semantic Differential. In contrast the more 
individualistic concept of "Free Will" was clearly scored as better, 
more potent, more active and more meaningful by the American than the 
Mexican highschoolers in the same population. 
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EQUAL ITY/IGUALDAD 



The substantially higher total score values of the U.S. group reflects 
a greater emphasis on equality by the Americans. The recognition of equali- 
ty as a matter of human rights (derechos), justice (justicia), and fairness 
(justa) is most salient both from Mexican and U.S. American perspectives. 
The U.S. focus is more on legal and constitutional considerations. The 
Mexicans stress again such general human values as equity (equi'dad), justice 
(justicia), -peace (paz), and liberty (libertad). Similarly, ^oth groups 
qive distinct attention to eauality (equidad) as implying sameness, level- 
ling, equilibrium (equilibrio), although the U.S. American emphasis on this 
dimension is more dominant. 

Both groups express concern with tfn lack of equality, with discrimina- 
tion, prejudice, inequality, etc. With regard to specific areas of life 
where equality is lacking, the focus of attention is quite different. The 
most sal ic it U.S. American concern appeared at this point in time to be the 
question of sexual equality, the unequal relationship between men and women. 
The attention given by Mexicans to this matter was about one-quarter of the 
U.S. American. Racial equality emerged as the second most salient U.S. 
concern with primary focus on Blacks and on minorities in general. A third 
area involved jobs, education, and economic conditions. While the U.S. 
Americans think primarily in terms of jobs and employment, the Mexicans have 
more economic (economica) differences in mind, particularly the status of 
the poor. 

The Mexicans show more concern with the social dimension of equality 
compared to the U.S. focus on the individual. Their reactions such as 
society and social are rather sizable and explicit. They are accompanied by 
references tc classes, politics, socialism, democracy, communism, and 
ideology reflecting a more politically oriented frame of reference. They 
also emphasize such social values as friendship (amistad), love (amor), and 
understanding. On these social and political dimensions, the Mexicans are 
even more emphatic than the Colombians. 

Ball-Rokeach, Rokeach and Grube (1984) report that Americans (across 
the nation) typically rank freedom very high, third among 18 important 
values but equality much lower, twelfth among 18. They ask the crucial 
question: Is the average American much more interested in his own freedom 
than in the frtedom of others 7 Again the social versus tne individual 
concern has appeared strongly. 

Diaz-Guerrero and his team found that White American highschoolers 
rated the concepts of Black, Red and Yd low races significantly less good, 
potent, active and meaningful than did the Mexican. 
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LAW/LEY 



From the Mexican point of view the central idea behind law (ley) is 
the notion of order (orden), which involves justice (justiciar and 
rights (derechos) and which has to be maintained and if necessary 
mandated by reliance on power (poder) and authority (autoridad). From 
the Mexican perspective law is an intrinsic orde~ with its internal 
norms which become sources of duty (deber) and obligation (obligacion). 
The formal framework is provided by the government (gobierno), the 
president (presidente), the political leadership or organization of the 
country or nation. From this perspective the specific organs of law 
enf orcement-~the police (policia), the courts, judges (jueces), lawyers 
(abogado)— receive comparatively little attention. 

From the U.S. American perspective the priorities ar* somewhat dif- 
ferent. Law is seen as a system of rules and regulations buil t on the 
principles of justice, order, and fairness. As an impctant function 
those who break the law and commit crimes have to be dealt with, 
punished, jailed, etc. The U.S. Americans focus on the function of 
lawyers, judges, and the courts in the interpretation and application of 
the law. Also, law is a field of knowledge which requires specialized 
schooling. Mexicans do not associate "ley" with specialized knowledge 
or schooling because in Spanish the field of law is not "ley" but 
"derecho"— thus, escuela de derecho (law school). 

Mexicans also stress more that law is good (bueno), important 
(importante). and a necessity (necessidad), &nd that it should be fair 
(justa). At the same time they express rather distinct concern and 
dissatisfaction with unfair (injusla) and unjust (injusticia) 
conditions, with corruption (corrupcion) and the lack or nonexistence of 
law. Compared to the Colombians, the Mexican students think more of 
rules and code and less of order (orden), obligation (obligacion), and 
duty (deber). 

Probably the differences reflect again different perspectives 
rather than disagreement with the humanistic core of the concept. The 
American students conceptualize law from a confident and satisfied 
outlook while Mexicans and Colombians wrestle with unsatisfied needs and 
possible ways to have the ideal ized concept of law actually work over 
injustire and corruption. 
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JUSTI CE/JUSTI CIA 



As the much higher dominance score indicates, justice is a more 
dominant theme to U.S. Americans, Fairness and equality are the two 
leading ideals that are particularly salient to Americans, although 
equality (igualdad) receives considerable attention from Mexicans as 
well. Beyond the ideals and principles the primary interest of U.S. 
Amer icans is on law and its practi cal i m pi em en tat i on. Fair 
implementation is seen as a function of courts of various types and of 
trial procedures, the role of judges, lawyers, as well as the police and 
to some extent the government. 

Compared to these more practical, legal procedural considerations, 
the Mexicans 1 idea of justice is more social and vhile they do recognize 
the rol e of judges (juez) and 1 awyers (abogades), they pay less 
attention to their importance. They show less interest in details of 
administering justice except for those details related to law 
enforcement and retribution. From the angle of the Mexicans and U.S. 
Americans, certain human and interpersonal values and attitudes such as 
peace (paz), liberty (libert*d), harmony (armonia), help (ayuda), love 
(amor), and duty (deber) received about similar attention. At the same 
time the Mexicans look at 4 ustice more from a socie.1 and political angle 
and stress the role of n (hombre), society (sociedad), ard social 
considerations in general. Also they emphasize more the role of 
politics (politica), government (gobierno), and con:titution 
(constitucion). One possible explanation of the differences may be the 
broadly observed Mexican tendency to emphasize human attitudes and moral 
principles. They may consider these social values and attitudes as 
human preconditions indispensable for justice and its effective 
implementation. 

Again the American students seem to perceive a highly organized and 
efficient structure dispensing justice, and their attention falls upon 
fairness and its practical implementation by the individuals involved. 
The Mexicans are hungry for justice. A questionnaire to measure degree 
of satisfaction of 21 important personal needs was applied by Diaz- 
Guerrero to more than 200 highschool ers in Mexico City. The need for 
justice was least satisfied of all the 21. The needs for love and 
friendship were the niost satisfied. In the Semantic Differential study 
the concept of justice was significantly better, more powerful and more 
meaningful to the American than the Mexican highschool ers. 
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SUMMARY 



The social units here explored (community, society) should be consi- 
dered together with those (self, family, etc.) analyzed in the context of 
other domains. In general, the Mexicans view social units as more than 9 
loose aggregate of people. They place considerably more importance than do 
U.S. Americans on the larger collectives such as community and society. 
These units represent forces cf cohesior and identification which provide 
the background for their social environment, and they view themselves as 
integral parts of them. The frequently observed Hispanic tendency to empha- 
size social attributes and consequences apparently is part of this social 
orientation. Mexicans take a predominantly positive attitude toward com- 
munity and society nich they see as natural frameworks for mutual help and 
cooperation. 

That the Mexican perception of a loving and cohesive society is valid, 
at least after disaster hits some cf its members, is beautifully illustrated 
by the recent holocaust in San Juan Ixtahuacan and the reaction of the 
inhabitants of Mexico City. By the third day after the disaster it was 
necessary to publicize by all the mass communication channels to please stop 
sending food, garments and money to the victims and their families because 
the saturation point had been surpassed. The donors included neighbors is 
poor as the victims and all social classes of the city. This in spite ov 
the horrid economic crisis o f Mexico and rampant inflation. 

As a partial contrast, U.S. Americans are less favorably disposed 
toward large social units; they give them less attention, are more critical 
anc skeptical about them, and view them with a quite different frame of 
mind. Community is a more meaningful and popular idea than society, but in 
contrast to the Hispanic emphasis on the interpersonal human dimension, 
community is thought of more as a place for meeting individual or social 
needs; that is, it appears to be more a source of practical benefits than of 
affective identification. 

The contrast is even more articulate in their images of society. For 
U.5>. Americans society is somehow "out there." It represents an aggregate of 
individuals. The concept implies an impersonal structure and organization 
which is abstracted from the ordinary lives of people. This structure is 
viewed as differentiated by class (high and low* and economic strata (rich 
and poor). Furthermore, it is seen as being regulated and cor.crolled by 
such invisible forces as rules, laws, standards, ana morality. The under- 
tone of many of the U.S. American reactions suggests a critical and skepti- 
cal posture apparently fed by feelings of doubt or outright rejection of 
society because of its impersonal authority. A second U.S. American meaning 
involves "high society," the fortunate and wealthy who are seen on the 
"social" pages of the newspapers. 
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For the Mexican , society is more immediate and experiential, pertaining 
tc one's own environment and activities as a member of a particular family, 
community, club, city, culture, or national collective. Society is revealed 
in human interaction. For U.S. Americans society is made up of individuals 
bound and controlled by invisible fot :es, but for Hispanics society is a 
huge collective interwoven with forces of positive identification, unity, 
and practical necessity. Yet just like the U.S. Americans, Mexicans are also 
critical about certain aspects of society (bad, corrupt). 

U.S. Americans are inclined to think mainly in terms of individual 
people rather than large collectives. They prefer to view people free of 
social-organizational constraints, as individuals who can be engaged, dealt 
with, worked wich, and enjoyed on a strictly personal-individual basis and 
on the basis of common needs and shared interests. They show a strong 
desire to interact with people, to establish rapport, and to develop affec- 
tive ties on a one-to-one basis. 

The findings on social values-— equal ity, freedom, justice, law-— are 
consistent with the general cultural trends observed in the context of the 
U.S. American and Mexican images and meanings of community, society, and 
other social units. Again, the main U.S. emphasis is on the individual and 
the individual's interests and rights. U.S. Americans pay more attention to 
freedom and equality and leave no doubt that their concern is with 
unrestricted, equal rights granted to all people. Justice is viewed by them 
with special emphasis on fairness. For U.S. Americans enforcement of law 
and the implementation of justice are naturally inseparable from a certain 
amount of power and authority. 

While the values of freedom and equality are directly related to the 
rights of the individual for U.S. Americans, the Mexicans consider these 
values more intensively in the context of their broad social implications. 
In their views of law and justice, Mexicans assign an important role to 
order, authority, and government. They stress the idea that power is needed 
for the implementation and enforcement of law, and th<v look to the govern- 
ment as the source of that power. In connection with justice, they attri- 
bute a bigger role to the government. This is probably the consequence of 
the Mexicans' disposition to see law and justice more as social issues, 
emphasizing their social dimensions and consequences. For the U.S. Ameri- 
cans primary interest is in the practical implementation of law and justice, 
with heavy emphasis on the roles (police, judges) and institutions (court, 
jail) involved in the administration of justice. In the Mexican perspective 
crime and punishment attract less attention, while justice and order, go- 
vernment and country, power and authority assume greater importance. One 
could even observe that, considering the economic conditions and the distri- 
bution of the wealth in Mexico, the emphasis placed on equality by Mexicans 
is rather moderate. In contrast, the problems of justice and injustice, 
which are little discussed in the literature, seem to be a relatively more 
dominant concern to Mexicans. 
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In general, the social units and values explored convey different 
philosophies reflecting characteristic differences in the individual's rela- 
tionship to the social environment. In the case of the U.S. Americans we 
find characteristic manifestations of individualism such as the emphasis on 
relationships with people as individuals and on personal ties which are 
dyadic and have the self as the main point of anchorage. 

In the case of the Mexican large collectives such as community and 
society play a greater role. They are the important reference points for 
social thinking and social orientation. The Mexicans see themselves as 
persons who do not stand alone but who are an important part of a social 
unit. Although they show certain dissatisfaction with the prevailing social 
conditions particul arly f rom the angle of equity and justice, they still 
show a high regard for community and society at least at a level of abstrac- 
tions and ideals. 

While several authors (Clark, 1959; Madsen, 1972; Mintz, 1366) stress 
the importance of social stratification and hierarchical social organization 
with regard to various Hispanic groups, the data analyzed in the context of 
this study give little indication that Mexicans have a structural view of 
society which reflects strong social stratification. 
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CHAPTER C 
LOVE, SEX 



Motives and affects are powerful driving forces of human behavior. 
They are highly subjective and the least accessible to empirical 
analysis and assessment. Our present focus is on love and sex, how they 
are viewed by Americans and Mexicans. 

While love and sex are universally human, the anthropological 
literature is rich and colorful in presenting cultural variations. 
Culture shapes, institutionalizes, promotes, curtails, idealizes or 
vilifies certain patterns of affective and sexual relations. A less 
explored aspect of these cultural variations is the culture-dependent 
nature of the concepts themselves. Few of us realize, for instance, how 
much our concept of sex is a product of our own culture. This is true 
to such an extent that we encounter considerable difficulty translating 
this concept into other languages. Even after adapting sex to "sexo" in 
Spanish, rather different meanings are conveyed. 

Most of the literature discussing Hispanic American sex roles agree 
that Hispanic Americans differentiate intensively between male and 
female roles &nd view sex as an important source of differences (Madsen, 
1972; Wolf, 1972; Wells, 1969). In this characterization special 
emphasis is pi aced on the domineering macho male role and the 
subordinate role of the woman. Othe^ authors like Fitzpatrick (1971) 
and Safa (1980) suggest that Hispanic women may have their own subtle 
but effective ways of exerting their influence. The previously explored 
family domain showed relatively little sex differentiation by the 
Mexicans, at least when compared with U.S. Americans. Against this 
background it is interesting to explore how the U.S. and Mexican images 
associated with man and woman compare. 
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LOVE 



CARING. AUCTION. FEEL^ple. j^NOS 



HAPPINESS. PEALE 




FAMILY. PARENTS 



SEX. PASS I CM 



HATE. PAIN 




GOOD. NEEDED. FOREVER 



UNDERSTANDING, TRUST 



COD. CHRIST 

MISCELLANEOUS MARRIAGE. BRIDE 
TOGETHERNESS. SHARING 



PQrcopt i on© and Evaluations 
CD- by Amorlcane WM - by Max 1 car 



For more information please turn to Appendix I, page 19 
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LOVE/AMOR 



Although love suggests dorninantly positive feelings, affects, and 
emotions for both groups, the Americans think more of caring, while 
feeling and sentiment are particularly central for the Mexicans. 
Compared to the American emphasis on trust, there is wore emphasis from 
the Mexicans on understanding, which refers more to an attitude of 
empathy and acceptance than an intellectual process. Beyond this 
essential agreement in the affective, emotional content of love, there 
are considerable differences in the specific contexts — people, 
relationships — considered by the American eu.j Mexican students. In 
general, the Mexicans think more of family (familia), parents (padres), 
and siblings (hermanos), and in the context of marriage, the bride 
(novia) and groom (novio). They think also of friends, suggesting more 
concern with lasting and stable interpersonal relationships. At the 
same time there is more U.S. American emphasis on a person's emotional 
needs: happiness, peace, and security. They convey a more optimistic 
view of love meaning necessarily happiness, security and peace. For the 
Mexicans this is not necessarily so. Mexican songs and poetry, more 
so than the American, frequently stress unhappiness, insecurity and 
conflict linked with love. As the high divorce rate indicates, love in 
the U.S. is not free of problems either. With a stronger focus on the 
sexual connotation, when problems arise Americans are probably inclined 
to view them as indicative not of love but a lack of it. 

The U.S. American emphasis on love and on positive interpersonal 
relations is also strong, but it suggests a different orientation. Here 
love may have a stronger foundation in the person's own need to 
establish a meaningful relationship than in the affects invested in the 
other person for his or her own sake. For U.S. Americans love 
apparently provides a much needed affective bond for the individual to 
interrelate with others which is probably the reason that love is 
considered the main source of happiness. This more idiocentric view of 
love is reflected by the American disposition to think in terms of the 
contrast of love and hate. 

A sizable component of the U.S. meanincj of love is sex. A sex 
oriented interpretation of love naturally supports the importance of 
individual needs as the motivational source of love. Additionally, 
while there is more U.S. emphasis on need and want, the Mexicans show 
stronger tendencies to idealize love for its own sake, as something good 
and beautiful. The Mexicans are closer to the Colombians in emphasizing 
the role of friends, or friendship and understanding. 
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SEX 
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SEX/SEXO 



From the Mexican point of view the meaning of sex is dominated by 
differences in gender, by the contrast between males and females. While 
this distinction is important to U.S. Americans as well, their view is 
dominated by. the idea of sex as the act of intercourse and its resulting 
pleasure. In Spanish, "relacion" is also used to denote intercourse. 
Thus, "to have sex" in Mexico is "tener relaciones" or "tener relaciones 
sexual es." 

The U.S. references to fun and enjoyment as components of sex 
convey idiocentric, entertainment oriented views. Love is of similarly 
high salience to both culture groups, but as shown in its context, this 
has originally rather strong sexual connotations for the U.S. Americans. 
Both U.S. Americans and Mexicans characterize sex as good and healthy 
and produce practically no critical reactions. Similarly, both groups 
give consideration to the dimension of reproduction and children. In 
this context the idea of marriage (matrimonio) shows low salience with 
both groups. 

In general, there is considerable agreement between Colombians and 
U.S. Americans that sex involves differences in gender; but while gender 
differences represent most of the Colombian meaning of sex, the American 
meaning oV sex is centered primarily on intercourse as a source of need- 
satisfaction and entertainment. The Mexican view stands closer in 
practically all respects to the Colombian than to the U.S. American. 
The only exception is a more emphatic Mexican appraisal of sex as good, 
natural and necessary. 

Definitely "sex" has acquired a different meaning in Mexico and the 
U.S. This may be due to a freer expression on matters of sex, implying 
sexual relations, in the U.S. According to Osgood's Semantic 
Differential data obtained in the sixties from samples of U.S. and 
Mexican 14 to 16 year old high school students, "sex" is significantly 
more meaningful and has higher evaluation, potency and activity in the 
U.S. than in Mexico. The difference has appeared at even the common 
dictionary level. In Mexico and the U.S. the first and second 
connotations are related to gender. In the U.S. the third and fourth 
connotations of sex refer to sexual intercourse; in the Mexico the third 
connotation is "sex organs" and there is no connotation of sexual 
intercourse. 
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MAN 



WOMAN 



MALE. 



STRENGTH. POWER. SUPER I 




INTELLIGENT. THINKING 
FATHER. HUSBANO 
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MAN/HGMBRE 



In thinking of man, the most pervasive idea dominating the U.S. image 
is that of the male identity. This becomes apparent not only from the 
number of direct references to maleness and other elements of the sexual 
image, but even more so from the contrasiing or complementary relationship 
to woman. The Mexican image of man (hombre) also includes male characteris- 
tics: masculine (mascjl ino), macho (macho), but somewhat surprisingly the 
explicit emphasis on maleness and the virile characteristics is greater by 
the U.S. Americans than by the Mexicans. In the Mexican image of man the 
human being (humano) and person (persona) are dominant. This is due in part 
to the fact that the word "hombre" means both "man" (as opposed to woman) 
and "human being" (as opposed to animals), emphasizing the idea of rationa- 
lity. While "man" in English has both of these referents as well, the idea 
of maleness is apparently more salient. 

The importance of this perspective i'i furthermore apparent from the 
considerable attention the Mexicans, pay to the family role and social quali- 
ties of man and his relationships to the community and society. In this 
context the notion of man as a social being with social qualities and 
responsibilities is furthered. Diaz-Guerrero has frequently pointed out in 
lectures that the Mexican and Latin "machismo" is far more androgynous than 
the American. In effect the Latin "macho" far oftener than its American 
counterpart, combines power, strength and even violence with very feminine 
psychological traits such as poetry, singing, music and romance: 
expressiveness rather than instrumentality, affiliative interdependence 
rather than autonomy. 

A set of related characteristics show the Mexican view of man in terms 
of his work (trabajo) and intallect. While U.S. Americans stress here 
strength and power, the salient Mexican attributes involve reason (razon), 
rationality (racional), thought (pensar), and intelligence (intel igente). 
These are accompanied by social qualities such as love (amor), 
responsibility (responsable), friendship (a.nistad), and goodness (bondad) 
counterbalanced by some negative characterizations as bad and destructive. 
Among the masculine roles, father and husband receive primary attention; 
among the affective roles, love (amor) and friendship (amistad) are 
salient. 

Finally, there is an interesting cluster of Mexican reactions dealing 
with being, existence and development, totally unparalleled by the U.S. 
group. These reactions support the oft-quoted observation of Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1961) that the U.S. action orientation which stresses doing and 
achieving stands in vivid contrast to most traditional cultures which empha- 
size being and existence. The present findings bear on this important but 
subtle distinction, which involves dispositions not readily accessible to 
empirical assessment. The Mexican image of man again shows a close 
congruence with the Colombian. 
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WOMAN 



LO/E. UNDERSTANDING 

FEMALE. LADY 



LOOKS. 




LIBERATION. EQUALITY 

WORK. STRONG. INTELLIGENT 

ME. PERSON 
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WOMAN/MUJER 



The American image of woman is dominated again by the male-female 
contrast. As was previously observed in the context of man, the relation- 
ship to the opposite sex receives special attention. Again, "n the case of 
woman this is accompanied by a heavy U.S. American emphasis on sex. 

In the Mexican image the most salient attributes include such human and 
social qualities as love (amor), being good (buena), understanding 
(comprension), and sincerity (sincera). Mexicans also give salient 

■ attention to the role of woman in the context of family, as mother and 
I caretaker of children. This role is salient in the eyes of U.S. Americans 

■ as well, but to a lesser extent than is the case with the Mexicans. 

B Both groups think intensively of marriage but pay somewhat different 

I attention to the various attributes and characteristics of women. Work and 

I intellect, which were salient attributes of man in the eyes of the Mexicans, 

I are given considerable attention in the case of woman. There is here a 

I particularly interesting difference compared to the Colombians who paid 

I little attention to these qualities p? ticularly compared to the attention 

I giver to appearance: beauty (belleza) and pretty (linda) representing 

■ particularly salient reactions. The issues of women's rights, liberation, 

■ and ERA received relatively little attention from the Mexicans. 

H A case can be made that the social personal ism vs. individualism 

m dimension, with its expressions of idiocentrism vs. alocentrism and active 

I vs. passive styles of coping, is fundamental in explaining the frames of 

■ reference of Anglo and Latin Americans, which affect the sex roles as well. 
I To establish substantial correlations between these dimensions and the 
I trends across concepts will verify this assumption. Interest in and concern 

■ for others, the concern for society and humanity that social personal ism 
I imp! js, mjy have considerable advantages in interpersonal relations and in 
I the relation of the sexes. At the same time individualism provides a strong 
I force for economic development and technological achievements. On the other 
I hand, the tight interpersonal relationships among Mexicans (and other 

■ Hispanic groups) way result in heavy influences by parents, male family 
I members, and other authority figures leading to dependence and even to 

■ corruption (Diaz-Loving and Andrade, in press). 

■ It may be considered proper to hypothesize that some differences 
I between Colombians and Mexicans will be due to the greater modernization of 

■ the Mexicans. Again a measure of traditionalism or modernization included 
I in further studies ,vill permit to tt~t this hypothesis. There may also be 

■ differences as a result of imperfect comparability in the two samples. 

■ There may have been a stror\gp~ church infTuence on the Colombian sample or 

■ those students may have come from a higher socioeconomic level. Mexican 
I students, more than any other Latin Americans with the exception of Cubans, 
I and possibly Brazilians, Chileans, and Argentines, come predominantly from 

■ working class families. 
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MARRIAGE /KATR I MON 1 0 



There is little difference in the essentials. Both Mexicans and 
U.S. Americans agree thut marriage is a union between man and woman, 
husband and wife. In terms of what designation the marriage partners 
receive, U.S. Americans think more of husband and, particularly, wife, 
while Mexicans and Colombians speak more of man and woman; this is 
probably just a matter of labelling, although the generally stronger 
U.S. emphasis on the husband-wife relationship was a constant pattern 
throughout the domain of family (Chapter 3). With regard to the 
affective content of the relationship, it may be worth mentioning, 
however, that love and sex are the dominant ideas for U.S. Americans, 
while in addition to love, union and understanding are the dominant 
ideas for Mexicans. Some of the relevant differences, such as the U.S. 
emphasis on togetherness and the Mexican emphasis on union, are 
discussed in Chanter 4. It is suggested that the U.S. notion of 
togetherness reflects a view of interpersonal relations in which the 
individuality of the partners is retained and emphasized. At the same 
time union implies a fusion of two persons without stressing their 
separate identities. 

It is probably a reflection of the lower divorce rate that Mexicans 
show only a small fraction of concern with divorce as a possible future 
development, while this possibility looms large in the case of the U.S. 
Americans. The idea of children appears to be more dominant to Mexicans 
than to the U.S. Americans. We had found previously that, considering 
family and intramarital relations, Mexicans have consistently emphasized 
the parent-child relationship. 

Based on the elaborate Mexican wedding celebrations it comes 
somewhat as a surprise that Mexicans give less thought to the wedding 
ceremony than U.S. Americans. The Colombians and Mexicans show close 
agreement except that the Mexicans place less emphasis on religion, but 
even more on family and children. 
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DI VORCE 
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DIVORCE/DIVORCIO 



While both culture groups emphasize separation, ending the marriage 
relationship, the various aspects of this process receive different 
attention. The Mexicans show more intensive preoccupation with the 
various causes of divorce. Among these, lack of understanding 
(incomprension) is in first place, followed by lack of love (desamor). 
From the U.S. American angle, hatred, adultery, and fighting appear to 
be similarly prevalent causes. The American group is particularly aware 
of the negative effects suffered by the family, especially the children. 
The human, emotiona 1 consequences are described more vividly and with 
more explicit compassion by the U.S. group; their most frequent 
reactions were sadness, pain, hurt, unhappiness. 

The U.S. group is also more emphatic in its attention to the legal 
process involved in divorce. The court, the roles of the lawyers and 
judges, the alimony, the expenses, and the settlement are vividly in 
their minds. While some of these associations may come vicariously from 
television and other mass media exposures, other elements may have their 
origin in direct personal experience. The Mexicans mention most of 
these elements of the divorce process as well, although the overall 
attention they give them is markedly less. Interestingly, alimony, 
which ranks high in the U.S. interest, was not mentioned at all by 
Mexicans. While both groups show similar concern with the negative 
consequences of divorce, the U.S. reactions suggest a more direct 
involvement, more first-hand experience with the problem. One likely 
explanation is the lower divorce rate in Mexico. 

Compared to the Colombians, the Mexicans stress more the necessity 
of divorce and characterize it also more as desirable. This is 
consistent with their stronger preoccupation with marital problems and 
greater modernization. 
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SUMMARY 



Beyond the essentially common core the Mexicans and U.S. Americans 
show some characteristic differences in their views and feelings about 
love and sex, differences which in light of the previous results do not 
appear accidental. Love is naturally of high personal importance to 
both groups; to both it involves warm personal feelings, strong 
affective attachment primarily to family members and representatives of 
the opposite sex. The differences between Mexicans and U.S. Americans 
lie in the actual nature of affective attachment, its level of 
differentiation, and its application to particular people and groups. 
The findings provide new insights into how oeoDle feel about and relate 
to each other in two different cultural environments. 

In its American conceptualization love is an emotional tie for 
which the individual feels a strong need or desire. When this personal 
desire is met, when the individual is loved, this is considered as the 
peak of satisfaction and happiness. From this perspective sex is a 
major component of love, if not its very root or core in a sense 
reminiscent of Sigmund Freud. To the Mexicans love is not only more 
affect-laden but it is more externally anchored and is characterized 
primarily by understanding which involves a readiness for empathy and 
acceptance. 

While sex represents predominantly gender to Mexicans, it is more 
intimately related to lcve for U.S. Americans. Similarly, it is a 
source of fun and enjoyment, a source of pleasure and satisfaction to 
the U.S. group. 

The images the two culture groups have of man and woman convey 
essentially similar trends about the culturally characteristic 
relationships between the two sexes. We found that U.S. Americans more 
frequently emphasize sexual identification and perceive a stronger 
contrast between the two sexes. They pay more attention to physical 
differences and are more inclined to see man in the role of husband and 
woman in the role of wife. They also capitalize more on attributes 
which differentiate man from woman: they see the man as leader and head 
and woman as a housewife, soft, warm, ?tc. Finally, the U.S. Americans 
tend to identify themselves more in terms of their sexual identity. 

The Mexicans are, of course, also aware of sex differences but 
their approach shows some interesting contrasts. First of all, it is 
important to recognize that for Latin Americans sex means gender to a 
large extent. They think of people as feminine or masculine. These 
appelations correlate closely with sex but they refer primarily to 
personality attributes rather than to sex in a narrow sense. Mexicans 
are also more inclined to think in terms of parental roles (father- 
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mother) rather than those of marriage partners. As already observed in 
the family domain, Mexicans show stronger concern with the parent-child 
relationship. They pay more attention to characteristics common to both 
man and woman and see both as good or bad as far as social moral 
qualities are concerned. 

While the U.S. Americans see man primarily in contrast to woman, to 
the Mexicans the human/iess in contrast to animal is che main dimension. 
Far beyond his maleness Mexicans view man in terms of his intellectual 
qualities, his rationality, and his work. Along humanness the central 
idea is thit of the "person", one who is a part of such larger social 
units as community, society, and the world in the sense of mankind. The 
Mexican concept of person differs in several important and 
characteristic ways from the U.S. American concept of the individual. 
These differences bear closely on those discussed with regard to the 
culturally dominant patterns of interpersonal relations, including the 
somewhat different interpretation of love and friendship. 

To U.S. Americans companionship is a close synonym for marriage. 
Fundamentally, they see in marriage a partnership between two people. 
Consistent with the findings on family and family roles, U.S. Americans 
emphasize the emotional ties (love, sex) in marriage and companionship 
substantially more than do the Mexicans. Again, for U.S. Americans 
husband and wife roles are more important while the Mexicans are 
preoccupied with the parent-child relationship and with father-mother 
roles, with special regard for the home and its important function as a 
social unit for nurturing and upbringing. Accordingly, in the 
perspective of the Mexicans marriage constitutes a union, and results in 
a unit, with child care and upbringing as a central function. With the 
U.S. Americans 1 emphasis on togetherness and the relationship of the two 
marriage partners, the affective ties naturally acquire vital 
importance. To the extent affects are frequently unstable or transient, 
an individualistic emphasis on affective ties between the marriage 
partners makes the stability of the marriage and the probability of 
divorce a function of the partners' success in maintaining mutually 
satisfactory affective ties. Indeed, U.S. Americans do see a much 
closer potential relationship between marriage and divorce. Since they 
view marriage as providing warmth, security, and sharing (i.e., an 
emotionally satisfying togetherness), divorce is not a welcome option 
for U.S. Americans, but it follows from their view of marriage th?t this 
alternative has to be taken seriously into consideration. 

As an interesting and new insight the results suggest that along 
the dominantly individualistic (U.S. Amarican) and social personalistic 
(Mexican) approaches to interpersonal relations, love appears in two 
main modalities. The love contingent on predominantly individualistic 
social relations as characteristic of U.S. society seems to have its 
primary roots in the autonomous self-anchored individual, his needs to 
develop and maintain positive and meaningful relations with others. Just 
as th1> situation creates a need for friendship, it creates a need for 
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love. Since the satisfaction of this need is only possible under 
conditions of rutuality, since it requires a give-and-take relationship, 
it results in a search for external satisfaction. The object of this 
search is another individual with whom love can be mutually shared. With 
some simplification, in this individualistic paradigm love becomes 
essentially an instrument of internal need calling for external 
satisfaction. 

The second paradigm, which appears predominant in the case of the 
Mexicans and particularly the Colombians, is characteristic of the 
person who invests love in others for their sake or for the sake of some 
common goals — family, children. This is not propelled by internal 
needs but by sentiments and interests anchored in the other person or in 
shared superordinate goals. Such an approach is consistent with the 
view of the other-directed personality. 
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CHAPTER 7 
RELIGION, MORALITY 



The gods and spirits of old mythologies as well as the spiritual 
and moral precepts of the world's contemporary religions natural^ have 
a close relationship to people's world views and frames of reference. 
Since a person's relationship to the transcendental and supernatural is 
characteristically abstract, religions and ethical systems are 
particularly important sources of cultural differences. 

The influences of Catholicism and Protestantism on the Hispanic and 
Anglo American cultures have received considerable attention from 
theologians, historians, and philosophers of culture and religion. The 
following analysis is neither historical nor philosophical but 
represents an attempt to find some empirical answers on how U.S. 
Americans' and Mexicans' views of religion compare. Our primary 
interest is naturally in some of the salient characteristics of their 
ovrall religious/moral frames of reference with direct bearing on 
personality organization and the dominant patterns of interpersonal 
relations. 

Several leading psycho-cultural theories identify aoral precepts 
like conscience and guilt as playing a central role in creating 
different personality types and in shaping people's social behavior. 
Rotter (1966) makes a distinction between inner-directed and outer- 
directed personality types. Mead (1953), Heller (1966), and Szapocznik 
(1978) have discussed analogous U.S. vs. Hispanic differences in terms 
of field dependence or independence. 

An earlier comparison of Anglo American and Hispanic American 
culture groups (Szalay et al., 1978a) did produce similar empirical 
evidence which has underscored the distinction between inner- and outer- 
directedness. Since this distinction received considerable attention, 
tne following analysis will seek some further clarification by including 
into our consideration such key notions as guilt, conscience, and 
morality. This analysis will also include an examination of how 
Mexicans compare to U.S. Americans and to what extent their meanings of 
concepts relevant to personality organization may reveal different 
patterns of organization. 
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RELIGION 



BELIEFS. FAITH 




For more information please turn to Appendix I, Dage 25. 
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RELIGION/RELIGION 



To U.S. Americans religion refers primarily to established 
denominations such as Catholics, Jews, Protestants, including a broad 
variety of cults and sects. This reflects a pluralistic religious 
philosoohy and diverse cultural experiences. The amount of attention 
given to specific denominations is generally proportionate with the size 
or importance of particular religions in the United States. The U.S. 
Americans think also more intensively of such tangibles as church and 
Bible, places and forms of wo ip, and of the activity of worship and 
prayer in general. Americans uiso express more skeptical or critical 
attitudes, as conveyed by reactions such as "bad" and "crutch." 

The Mexicans show a somewhat different focus of interest. In the 
minds of both groups similar weight is given to faith (fe) and belief 
(creencia) but the Mexicans place more weight on the moral and affective 
content of religion, love (amor), and understanding (comprension). This 
is quite consistent v,ith our observation in the context of GOD that 
Mexicans place more emphasis on affective, personal rapport. From the 
Mexicans 1 perspective, religion appears less as a matter of personal 
choice or a matter of private decision regarding how to shape one's 
relationship with God. Instead it appears to be a broad existential 
involvement, which is both emotional and intellectual. It directly 
affects one's personal values and relations with others. The source of 
this socially oriented and moral view of religion probably stems from a 
Catholic tradition which does not separate church but encompasses 
religion as a part of the bread frame of reference affecting every 
aspect of human existence. The Colombians, like the Mexicans, think 
more of religion and God in the context of persons (personas), family 
(familia), society (sociedad); both groups show more affective, 
emotional Involvement. 

When highschoolers in Illinois and Mexico responded to the concept 
religion through Osgood's Semantic Differential, the affective meaning 
cf religion appeared equally good and potent but the concept was 
significantly more dynamic for the Mexicans. The Mexicans also agreed 
more among themseNes on its meaning than Americans, who as observed 
before, have a more diversified meaning of religion. Americans have 
revealed a more abstract and impersonal view of religion. For Mexicans 
religion has a meaning closer to life and existence. 
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GOD/DIOS 



The differences which emerge between U.S. Americans and Mexicans in 
their subjective images of God may not be altogether surprising to those 
who are well acquainted with both cultures. Once these differences are 
identified they can be rather readily explained by the background and 
experiences of the two groups compared. The U.S. American image of God 
includes Jesus Christ, the Lord, a supreme being, a spirit who is in 
Heaven* who Is central in religion, in the Bible, and who is worshipoed 
in church. 

Most of these elements are present in the Mexicans 1 image of God as 
well, but their focus of attention is markedly different from the U.S. 
Americans. Mexicans perceive God as a superior and supreme (supremo) 
being endowed with power (power) and strength (fuerza), characteristics 
stressed more by the Mexicans than the U.S. Africans. God is viewed as 
the creator (creador) and the father* (padre) of man, an omnipotent, 
omnipresent source of existence or being (ser). Parallel to these 
superhuman attributes, the Mexicans project strong human and social 
qualities into divinity. While both groups think of the ooodness of God 
as a salient quality, Mexicans stress such additional qualities as 
helping (ayuda), understanding (comprension), fairness (justo), and 
being a friend (amigo). This conveys a sense of closeness combined with 
strong emotional identification, love (amor) and understanding 
(comprension). Love is also a salient element in the U.S. Americans 1 
image of God, but compared to the Mexicans the affective elements are 
less dominant. While U.S. Americans tend to perceive a more private 
one-to-one relationship with God, for Mexicans God is characterized by 
human qualities with stronger interpersonal, social implications. 

The subjective meaning of God through the Semantic Differential is 
very similar to Illinois and Mexico highschoolers. The affective 
synonyms of love, freedom and knowledge and the antonyms of sin, pain, 
and fatalism are identical. In this case * he AGA technique has shown 
itself more discriminating than the Semantic Differential. 



*The Mexican references to father are somewhat ambiguous in the sense 
that some of our respondents may have had the Pope (Papa) rather than father 
(papa) in mind. 
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MORALITY 
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MORALITY/MORAL I DAD 



From the U.S. American cultural perspective morality is essentially 
a matter of making a proper choice between good and bad, right and 
wrong, virtue and sin. While Americans give both positive and negative 
aHernatives similar consideration, Mexicans emphasize nearly 
exclusively the positive ideals and virtues. Along a pragmatic, 
problem oriented approach Americans view morality in the context of 
practical problems w!;ich involve moral issues. Here sex is the main 
context; they mention problems of sexual mores, marriage, problems of 
life and death, drugs, etc. 

Both U.S. Americans and Mexicans see a close connection between 
religion and morality, with strong U.S. emphasis on church and the more 
tangible elements of religion: e.g., the Bible. There is also an 
agreement by both groups on the central importance of ethical and moral 
standards, rules and principles. 

Compared to the strong U.S. emphasis on practical moral issues and 
problems, to the Mexicans morality connotes more intensively virtues and 
high ideals. Particularly salient are those values and virtues with 
social implications, ones that require the denial of self and the 
recognition of others: e.g., trust (confianza), respect (respeto), 
honesty (honradez), respect (respeto), and responsibility (responsable). 
(In Spanish "honestidad" may mean both honesty and modesty and even 
chastity in its sexual connotation. Here we have translated "honradez" 
as honesty and "honestidad" as modesty. It should be mentioned, 
however, that these word choices are rather ambiguous.) 

U.S. Americans tend to emphasize morality as a function of 
individual choice and conscience, while the Mexicans think of morality 
as the virtue of a social person who is considerate and understanding of 
others. Along with their emphasis on ideals guiding human behavior, 
Mexicars think more of morality as a matter of ethics (etica), education 
(educacion), and ethical conduct (conducta, comportamiento). To U.S. 
Americans with their emphasi s on the inner-directed autonomous 
individual, morality is more a matter of individual conscience, 
standards and judgment. Even when compared with Colombians, the 
Mexicans stress society, family, friends more, concentrating their 
attention on the human and social dimensions. 

As far as the intensity with which morality is adhered to, Mexicans 
appear close to Americans as shown in Osgood's (1971) "moral 
polarization scale." Where molality is exerted is d iff erent.but the 
strength of the concept is similar. 
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GUILT/CULPA 



As the substantially higher dominance score indicates, guilt is a 
more dominant theme to U.S. Americans than to Mexicans. The U.S. group 
regards guilt much more as a legal matter, such as judgments passed by a 
court. The U.S. group's view of guilt is also more a matter of criminal 
behavior. As a consequence, the U.S. Americans also give intensive 
consideration to legal perspectives: court, punishment, and jail. Most 
of these differences follow from the predominantly individual istically 
based notion of guilt of U.S. Americans, which is shared only to a 
limited extent by Mexicans. 

Trom the U.S. perspective guilt is predominantly an individual's 
subjective reaction to his own conscience. To Mexicans guilt is more a 
question of making a mistake (error), failing to meet responsibilities, 
which is followed by external blame and shame. To Americans guilt leads 
to internalized feelings of shame and remorse, resulting from a personal 
moral judgme.it of conscience, of being bad and wrong. Following this 
rationale, the most salient U.S. reactions deal witn the negative 
feelings resulting from a sense of guilt, such as anxiety, fear, hurt, 
pain, « they accompany certain choices recognized internally *z bad and 
wrong. Consistent with this view is the strong U.S. disposition to see 
guilt in relationship to sin and to associate it more intrinsically with 
religion. 

There are two main areas of difference between the Mexicans and the 
Colombians. The Colombians show more preoccupation with the legal 
perspectives and consequences: judge (juez), law (ley), ana jail 
(carcel). At the same time the Mexicans consider more the moral 
dimension: bad (mala), wickedness (maldad). 

In agreement with the AGA results, the Semantic Differential 
results show the concept of guilt to be equally bad and dynamic but much 
less powerful in Mexico than in the U.S. While among the subjective 
synonyms for the Americans we find shame, for the Mexicans there is 
anger, clearly referring to some institution or person that should be 
blamed for being juilty. Among the antonyms for the Americans there is 
the self. They clearly do not want to harbor guilt. Other antonyms are 
love, courage and laughter. Antonyms for the Mexicans are: Devoti r 
sympathy, love and happiness. 
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CONSCIENCE/CONCIENCIA 



Conscience is an internal guide as well as a quality of self 
awareness for both U.S. Americans and Mexicans. Yet there are some 
characteristic differences in their cultural views and 
conceptualizations of conscience which bear on its nature and 
functioning as a guiding mechanism. 

In the case of the U.S. Americans this internal guide involves a 
duality, a juxtaposition of two main elements, one represented by the 
ego or self and the other by a guidance or control system which is 
reminiscent of the Freudian superego, or what is frequently referred to 
in more simple terms as guilt. In this view conscience has a judgmental 
function which tells the individual right from wrong. Inherent in this 
view is the rationale that the individual should pay close attention to 
his conscience, follow its lead and obey its voice. While it may not 
always be followed, conscience has the potential to exert various 
degrees of control over the individual's behavior. If disregarded, it 
is likely to be followed by feelings of guilt and worry, which receive 
special attention from Americans. 

The Mexicans view conscience as a personal quality, a source of 
tranquility (tranquil idad) and peace (tranquildad). Conscience reflects 
the aoodness of the person. The Mexicans'notions of a bad conscience 
and guilt are almost nonexistent when compared with the U.S. American 
group. Mexicans assume that conscience affects thinking (pensar), 
reasoning (razonamiento), and understanding (comprender); knowing 
(conocer) and understanding play a particularly Important role. These 
qualities are overtly manifested and readily apparent in someone said to 
be a person of conscience. In this sense conscience is not a focal 
point or object of interaction with the self but racher an inner quality 
revealed by one's way of thinking in personal life and social 
interactions. Conscience implies responsibility to others. 

In general, conscience appears to Mexicans as well as to Colombians 
more as a spiritual, even transcendental -rel igious quality of the 
person, while to U.S. Americans it is a psychological entity, a guiding 
mechanism involved in the personal decisions of the individual. 

Social consciousness and conscientization are flags repeatedly waved 
by newspaper editorialists and particularly by leaders of syndicate; and 
student leaders in Mexico. That consciousness, beyond its more 
cognitive connotations, is often external to the individual can be seen 
even in the Spanish language. If a Mexican child breaks mama's favorate 
flower vase, he will say "se rompio"---it broke itself! No such 
idiomatic escape is available to the Anglo American. 
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SHAME/VERGUENZA 
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For both culture groups shame has a strong negative connotation, but 
the U.S. American reactions convey stronger moralistic undertones; Americans 
see shame in close connection with wrong and evil. Also, to Americans shame 
stands in close relationship to guilt and bad conscience; it appears as a 
natural consequence o* wrongdoing, immorality, or sin. These contexts are 
recognized as sources of personal embarrassment and remorse. 

For Mexicans shame has apparertly little relationship to guilt and is 
less related to conscience than it is for U.S. Americans. Shame appears for 
them to stem from an event or condition beyond the person's control which 
oecomes a source of sadness (tristeza), sorrow (pena), fear (temor), and 
anguish (angustia). The specific sources of shame mentioned by Mexicans 
include robbing and thievery. This may explain why the Mexicans mention 
sorrow and anguish and other psychological and emotional reactions 
accompanying shame. These consequences appear to be beyond the influence of 
the individual and their roots apparently have stronger foundation in the 
Mexicans 1 preoccupation with the social consequences rather than the 
individual's own conscience. M Es una verguenza"— It is a shame— often 
refers to happenings affecting the family, the society, or the nation. 

These U.S. and Mexican differences are reminiscent of the distinction 
introduced some forty years ago by Ruth Benedict (1946), who has divided 
people into two main groups: shame cultures and guilt cultures. With 
litvU emphasis on conscience or the causes of guilt, the Mexicans are more 
preoccupied with tlie observable act (e.g., theft) which then becomes a 

Source of per SOridl pdln dnu tribulation due tu a predominantly SOCiai 

humiliation. The Colombians views are closely related to the Mexican, with 
more emphasis, however, on inner sorrow but less on the external 
manifestations of shame and embarrassment. 

That "shame" is a different concept in Mexico and the U.S. is clearly 
shown by the Semantic Differential results in the previously mentioned 
hig u schoolers. They not only disagree more on its subjective meaning but to 
Mexicans it is less meaningful and less bad than for the Americans. Where 
the polarity becomes obvious is in the concept of pride, which was quite 
antonymic of shame for Americans while it was the closest synonym for 
Mexicans. To show pride or arrogance was the worst sin among the Aztec 
people. The Mexican Mestizo and Indian of today will still tend to insist 
that they are incapable and little to avoid the terrible, satanic sin of 
pride. Even distinguished Mexican scientists and professionals today may 
start their lectures minimizing their accomplishments. In Spanish (as in 
Chinese) one of th« worst possible insults is for one person to tell another 
that he or (much worse) she has no sense of shame. To call someone a 
"sinverguenza" has about the force of "son-of-a-bitch" (and is occasionally 
translated that way). It implies that the person is no better than an 
animal and reflects on the honor of his parents. Shame was probably rated 
as less bad by Mexicans in the above study because having shame indicates 
that the individual is r.^t wholly bad (i.e., sinverguenza, without shame). 
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SUMMARY 



Our summary of Mexican and U.S. American subjective views of religion 
and morality focuses on three main subjects: (a) trends reflected by the 
cultural views of religious themes, (b) trends shown by moral themes, and 
(c) moral precepts and social control. 

The U.S. American views emerging from the analysis reflect an approach 
to religion based on free choice and individual decision accompanied by an 
Intensive awareness of religious pluralism. This underscores their private, 
individualistic relationship to religion in general and to God in particu- 
lar. Whether due to a general trait of practical orientation or to an 
emphasis on personal decisions, U.S. Americans pay more attention to certain 
tangible manifestations of religion, i.e., specific denominations, churches, 
activities, and prayer. With regard to God, they stress denominations, 
Jesus, Bible, heaven, devil, and other details learned through religious 
instruction. A sizable element here is the recognition of deity and spirit 
with a supernatural but perhaps more erudite-intellectual note, at least 
compared to the Mexicans. 

The Mexicans' approach is more affect-laden with mor^ emphasis on love 
and understanding. They consistently stress faith and belief and convey a 
view of universality, Catholicism, with little attention given to alterna- 
tives. God appears from the Mexican perspective both as an almighty and 
supernatural being and as a loving father and friend. This more uniform, 
homogeneous view of religion by Mexicans who hardly mention choices and 
alternatives, 1s probably the consequence of the dominance of a single main 
denomination, Catholicism, in their cultural environment. In agreement with 
the Catholic view, there is also a strong Mexicans emphasis on the very 
human, social characteristics of God as the ultimate source of help and 
understanding. 

The above differences in rel igious frame of reference tie in closely 
with the Anglo and Hispanic cultural views on conscience and morality. 
Conscience is a particularly central concept in the U.S. American view of 
morality. It is perceived by the U.S. American group as a guide, a voice 
which directs behavior by dictating choices between right and wrong. Deci- 
sions must be made according to one's moral and religions standards. If the 
choice or action is wrong, the conscience is filled with guilt, but in 
either case, the decision has been an individual one. 

To have a conscience implies to Mexicans that one knows what is right 
and will do it. They make practically no reference to guilt or to the 
question of choice. Conscience for them is a personal disposition co do the 
right thing, even in the face of conflicting forces or pressures. This 
disposition is closely related in their mind to honor, faith, and virtue. 
It is founded in knowledge and conveys social consensus, experience, and 
moral principles. 
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There i* a particularly close relationship between morality and con- 
science for the U.S. Anerican group. The conscience is at the very center 
of both religious and moral considerations. This explains why morality 
carries a great deal of religious content for the U.S. American group. 
Morality, too, involves the judgmental process of deciding between good and 
bad, right and wrong. To the Mexicans morality is more a disposition to 
recognize and do what is good or more precisely what is recognized as such 
by others, i.e., their family, community, etc. For them, parents, society, 
and education are important resources for the development and maintenance of 
this disposition which is characteristically social. The resulting concept 
of morality is an essential part of the group's social frame of reference 
and is the main determinant of the Hispanic notion of responsibility in 
which there is a special emphasis on duty, obligation, and work. Probably 
few U.S. Americans would deny that morality is influenced by social 
learning, but it is interesting that their notion of morality brings out 
little sign of this awareness. 

These differences in the cultural views of conscience and morality are 
supported by the differences observed in the Mexican and U.S. American 
meanings of shame and guilt or what may be identified as the culturally 
characteristic control mechanisms. 

The U.S. control mechanism has been cnaracterized as a guilt based 
mechanism. Guilt is the sanction of the conscience of the autonomous indi- 
vidual who has been brought up to use certain principles and standards in 
deciding what action to take; guilt arises when the person decides to go 
against the internalized moral values, the norms dictated by conscience. 
The U.S. meaning of auilt gives considerable empirical support for this 
mechanism. U.S. Americans view guilt predominantly as a reaction of con- 
science to a wrong decision or action. It is a negative feeling of fear, 
anxiety, and worry accompanied by a personal sense of shame and remorse. To 
the Mexicans guilt is accompanied by internal remorse and external blame. 

% While the U.S. Americans attach heavy negative consequences to guilt, 
the Mexicans show an analogous but even heavier concern with negative conse- 
quences— I.e., sorrow, fear, anguish— in the context of shame. As another 
important difference, shame is mc e internal guilt and conscience related 
for U.S. Americans, while it is more external and social fault-blame 
oriented for the Mexicans. 

As reviews of research on the comparative study of U.S. and Hispanic 
American psycho-cultural characteristics indicate (Wagner and H/ug, 1971; 
Lisansky, 1981), there is a great deal of criticism that the comparisons are 
frequently stereotypical and value laden, and biased in favor of the U.S. 
American culture. Nevertheless, the above findings lend ubstantial empiri- 
cal support to the distinctions made by several researchers who have 
addressed the question of Hispanic and Anglo Arrerican psycho-cultural 
similarities and differences. Some authors contrast the field independence 
of the U.S. Americans with the field dependence of Hispanic America s 
(Ramirez, 1976; Szapocznik, 1978; Mead, 1953). In several replications 
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where the Individually Applied Witkin's Embedded Figures plates were given 
to school children, it was found that regardless of sex, age and 
socioeconomic class, Americans scored higher in field independence 
(Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero and Swartz, 1975). Others stress the differences 
between individualistic U.S. American and collecti vistic Hispanic value 
orientations (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1961; Heller, 1966). It is also 
quite common to contrast U.S. individualism with Hispanic personalism 
(Fitzpatrick, 1971; Diaz-Royo, 1974; Magaffey and Barnett, 1962). 

Beyond supporting the reality of a dichotomy we prefer to label U.S. 
American individualism and Mexican Hispanic ersonalism, the findings offer 
new insights into how religious/moral precepts differ along this fundamental 
dichotomy. These differences also give insights into two main mechanisms of 
social^control supporting a distinction introduced originally by Ruth Bene- 

.... Americans are members of a gui't culture; they 
foster a sense of individual responsibil ity— -a need to 
follow one's own interests, beliefs, and standards. The 
point of reference here is entirely internal— the voice 
of one's own conscience. When personal decisions and 
actions do not conform with these internal norms and 
standards, the conscience produces feelings of juilt. 



In "shame" cultures people use the shared norms, values, 
and interests of their reference group (family, clan, 
nation) rather than their own conscience as a guide to 
acceptable behavior. To them conscience and gui'it have 
less meaning; the sanctions they try to avoid are 
public shame or losing face as a consequence of their 
failure to conform to the standards of the group. 



The UcS. concept of guilt and the Mexican concept of shame support this 
distinction. But more importantly and conclusively, the findings show with 
considerable consistency how other critical concepts such as conscience, 
morality, and religion fit in with and support this distinction. Riesman's 
(1950) characterization of the inner-directedness of the U.S. Americans in 
contrast to the outer-di rectedness of traditional cultures or Rotter's 
(1966) distinction of "internal" versus "external" locus of control involve 
essentially the same duality in social control mechanisms. While our assess- 
ment does not tell how these different controls develop, the literature on 
child socialization is quite rich and conclusive on this point. Mead 
(1953), Ramirez (1976), Landy (1959), Triandis (19B1) as well as several 
other researchers point out that U.S. American children are trained predomi- 
nantly for competitiveness, self reliance, and self assertion while Hispanic 
children are tauyht the importance of warm interpersonal relations, harmonv, 
cooperation, and sensitivity to the needs and feelings of others. 
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CHAPTER 8 
EDUCATION, UPBRINGING 



American cultural anthropologists like Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961) and Mead (1953), together with scholars of Hispanic background 
such as Diaz-Royo (1974) and Landy (1959), agree about several important 
differences between the U.S. and Hispanic approaches to education and 
upbringing. Some of these variations come from different philosophies 
and principles about children and childrearing. The American view 
stresses the autonomous individuality of the child and regards 
upbringing as a process of promoting physical and intellectual 
development, being careful to avoid interfering with the individuality 
of the child or imposing constraints and restrictions which would affect 
his or her autoromy. The dominant Hispanic view of the child is that of 
a person in the process of development and limited in his or her 
capability to make independent decisions. Upbringing involves the use 
of external in/luences and discipline to shape the child into a mature 
human being to fit the norms and expectations of the community. This 
approach places a strong emphasis on upbringing as a process of 
inculcating ethical norms, social values, etc. While these divergent 
philosophies are broadly discussed in the literature, it remains 
uncertain how they affect personality development and to what extent 
they are applicable to our present U.S. and Mexican comparison. 

Previous investigations with Hispanic samples in the U.S. (Szalay 
and Brent, 1967; Szalay et al., 1976) have supported the observations of 
numerous Hispanic researchers that Hispanic Americans have a stronger 
interest in socializing the person along behavioral norms like 
politeness with strong emphasis on warm interpersonal relations. 

U.S. Americans, on the other hand, view schooling mainly as the 
acquisition of knowledge and the development of marketable skills. 
Educational goals aiming at value socialization or the transmission and 
enforcement of norms are frequently questioned based on concerns to not 
interfere with the independence and individuality of the child. The 
more traditional Hispanic/Latin American approach to education is often 
criticized (Kagan, 1977) because it is viewed as promoting control and 
conformity. The literature generally suggests that while the U.S. 
emphasis on education is more narrowly focused on the acquisition of 
knowledge, for the Hispanic Americans education involves a broader 
process that includes moral, behavioral, and other dimensions of 
socialization. 
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EDUCATION/EDUCACION 



The Americans and Mexicans are in fundamental agreement on three 
dominant parameters of education: It involves attending schools of various 
types, a great deal of learning and studying, and being taught by teachers 
and professors. Even within this consensus, Americans place considerably 
more weight on the various schools, from primary or elementary schools to 
colleges and universities. 

Knowledge and its acquisition emerge as particularly important from the 
American perspective. This goes along with their emphasis on intelligence 
and their strong recognition of education as good, necessary, important, and 
needed. Their attention to degrees and diplomas reflects a personal 
interest in tangible results. 

Compared tj the Americans, Mexicans as well as Colombians think of 
education in broader human perspectives. Their stronger references to 
parents (padres), children (ninos), and family (fimilia) suggest that 
education for them begins in the family with the parents and other family 
members as primary teachers. The connection of education with culture 
(cultura) and behavior (comportamiento) conveys that they think of education 
In a broader behavioral sense of upbringing and socialization as discussed 
by Romano (1968), Madsen (1972), and others. While Mexicans also consider 
education as good (bueno) and necessary (necesario), thair references to 
progress (progreso), excelling (superacion), and development tdesarrollo) 
suggest a concern which beyond personal consequences has some broader social 
consequences and implications. 

Most of the similarities and differences between American and Mexican 
students are supported by the Semantic Differential results on high- 
schoolers in Illinois and Mexico City. The closest subjective synonyms of 
"education" (among concepts referring to institutions) were "university," 
"law," and "United Nations" for Americans and "marriage", "patriot," 
"school" and "library" for Mexicans. The antonyms were the same for both 
groups: "divorce," "prison," and "war." This frequently referred to, 
unpublished study also probed the concepts of "teacher," "school" and 
"university." The concept of "teacher" and "university" was equally 
evaluated by Americans and Mexicans, but the Mexicans saw them as more 
powerful and more active. "School" was equally powerful but Mexicans 
evaluated it more and saw it as more active. 

The only substantive difference observed between the Mexicans and 
Colombians was in the context of studying and learning. It is interesting 
to observe that the U.S. and Mexican students place more emphasis on books 
and reading as a resource, while the Colombians stress the process of 
studying (estudio). This probably reflects differences in actual practices. 
While in Mexico and in the United States individual reading and research are 
encouraged, according to Colombian educators, rote learning and memorizing 
are more prevalent requirements in the Colombian schools. 
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INTELL I GENCE/INTELIGENCI A 



To be intelligent and smart is an attractive quality bearing on 
learning, education, and school performance. The acquisition of 
knowledge is relevant to the interest of all three student groups 
compared. Smartness and brightness seem to be particularly highly 
valued by U.S. Americans. This goes hand in hand with the observation 
that knowledge has both high prestige and high practical va.ue to IKS. 
Americans. Since the acquisition of knowledge as a base of intellectual 
performance was found to be closely related to schooling, it is not 
surprising that U.S. Americans also stress schools and the educational 
process in the context of intelligence. 

Parallel to a strong interest in knowledge, the Mexi *ns and 
particularly the Colombians emphasize understanding (entender). yond 
intellectual elements this understanding involves predominantly a 
personal attitude with strong affective overtones reminiscent of friend- 
ship and empathy (see Chapter 4). These human, social considerations 
are salient to the Hispanic/Latin American groups even in the context of 
intelligence. References to man (hombre, humano) convey the view that 
intelligence 1s a human quality recognized as good (bien) and desirable 
(deseable) • 

While Americans are used to the practice of intelligence testing 
(they think in terms of I.Q. and relate intelligence to the function iny 
of the brain), to Colombians 1t 1s primarily a capacity (capacidad) and 
mental faculty (facultad) considered as a valuable gift. An Important 
application of this capacity 1n the Mexicans' and the Colombians 1 view 
1s again in development (desarrollo), progress (progreso), and in the 
human and social objectives which were observed 1n a broad variety of 
contexts to play a dominant role 1n their way of thinking. 
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KNOWLEDGE/CONOC I MI ENTO 



The U.S. group sees knowledge 1n a particularly close relationship 
to people's intellectual abilities, i.e., their intelligence and wisdom. 
Intelligence is a relatively new concept, particularly in terms of its 
psychological assessment, that is, its measurement by specialized tests. 
Since the history and application of intelligence tests are predomi- 
nantly American, a stronger U.S. emphasis on intelligence is not 
surprising. The predominance of related synonyms indicates, however, 
that this U.S. emphasis is broader and more general. Knowledge is very 
closely connected to educacion, probably because the U.S. American 
neaning of education is closely synonymous with the attendance of 
school . 

The acquisition of knowledge through study (estudio), learning, and 
knowing (saber) appears to be more dominant to the Colombians; it 
receives somewhat less weight from the Mexicans. The Mexicans emphasize 
specific subjects such as science (ciencia), mathematics (matematica), 
nd history (historia); the Colombians emphasize the university 
jniversidad), science (ciencia), and philosophy (filosofia), while to 
Americans school and college are more salient. The explanation for 
these latter differences may come from the U.S. system of organizing and 
labeling schools of various cypes and levels. The Colombian concept of 
university encompasses institutions of higher learninq labelled in the 
United Spates as universities as well as colleges (there is no such 
distinction among these institutions in Mexico or Colombia). The U.S. 
students speak more of books and reading, probably because more 
importance is given in the United States to individual reading and 
inquiry, and toan individualized learning process. 

The Mexican tendency is not as strong as the general Colombian 
tendency to emphasize the human dimension. This becomes apparent in the 
present context by references to person (persona), man (hombre), friends 
(amigos), etc. Yet, this tendency is stronger than the U.S. Americans 1 . 
Mexicans also convey again a stronger disposition to relate knowledge to 
the broader national issues of progress (progreso) and development 
(desarrollo). 
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TEACHEK/MAESTRO 



The image of teacher contains similar elements for the three groups 
compared such as being the main representative of the school, and being 
instrumental in learning and education, in teaching and helping. The 
main difference is again that the U.S. group shows a narrower focus on 
the teacher's characteristics and te' lical functions, while the Mexican 
students see the teacher from a less technical, more human angle. U.S. 
Americans view the teacher as part of the school, as one who facilitates 
learning, as an instructor or professor whose most salient nexus is with 
the student, and whose most critical characteristic is to be knowledge- 
able. Their image includes elements of the school environment— books, 
class, board, chalk, etc. 

The Mexican as well as the Colombian students 1 image of the teacher 
is more personal. In addition to the main task of teaching (ensenanza), 
a great deal of attention is given to helping (ayuda) and guiding 
(guia). While the "maestro" can be a prophet to the Colombians, both 
the Mexicans and Colombians identify teacher as a friend. The Mexican 
students emphasize that teachers we good (buenos), capable (caf >• z) t and 
fair (justo). Contrary to expectations based on the literature, there 
is little indication of social dibtance. For instance, references to 
respect (respeto) and authority uvtoridad) do not exceed those by the 
U.S. students. By speaking of aiding (regara), punishment (castigo), 
and bad (malo), the Colombian stu' x .fits actually convey a more critical 
attitude towards the teacher than tio the U.S. Americans. In view of the 
frequent characterization Hispanic cultures as being authority- 
oriented, the relative lack or distance i„ rather interesting. At the 
university level, Tolcinbian students, especially graduate students, 
sometimes address their teachers by their first name. 
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\OUTH/JUVENTUD 



Along the broad cultural trends observed, U.S. Americans emphasize 
here children and kids, boys and girls, and play and fun. Mexicans and 
Colombians view youth along their general concerns with affective ties, 
i.e., love (amor) and friendship (amistad). There is a aeneral emphasis 
on life as a source of joy and pleasure (alegria), fun (diversion), and 
parties (fiestas). In the context of youth only a few specifics emerge 
but they are rather characteristic. 

There is also a strong Mexican and Colombian tendency to view youth 
as representative of life and health, comparable to the U.S. tendency to 
associate youth with strength and energy. 

U.S. Americans look at youth with special emphasis on age and age 
differences. Youth includes from their perspective children, adoles- 
cents, and teenagers. In comparison to the U.S. view, the Hispanic/ 
Latin Anerican view appears less differentiated; juventud refers 
apparently more to adolescents than to very young children. 

Furthermore, there seems to be a special U.S. emphasis on being 
young in contrast to old age and age in general. This may be a function 
of the frequently observed U.S. cultural disposition to place high 
priority on youth and being youthful (Toffler, 1970). 

Since all our respondents are young themselves, our data do not 
lend themselves to the task of reconstructing the image of youth as seen 
by middle-aged and elderly members of the society. 
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SCIENCE/CIENCiA 



The U.S. imag<i of science has essentially three main components. 
The main focis is on specific subjects such as chemistry, biology, and 
physics. The attention given to math, medicine, and astronomy is 
noticeable but substantially less. The Mexicans think most of physics 
(fisica) and- medicine (medicina) while the Colombians think primarily of 
medicine (medicina) and art (arte), but compared to the Americans the 
weight of their attention is much less. 

The second main U.S. focus is on research and experiments and on 
the methods of acquiring scientific knowledge in ger*ral. The Mexicans 1 
interest in scientific investigation (investigar), discovery 
(descubrir), and experiments (experimento) matches that of the U.S. 
Americans. The third main U.S. focus is on technology and space 
exploration. The weight of this category, together with the attention 
given to science fiction, suggests that this domain strongly appeals to 
their imagination. 

The Mexicans 1 and the Colombians 1 attention is more broadly 
distributed. Beyond the elements ju:t mentioned it includes a general 
concern with knowledge (conocimientoj and wisdom (saber, sabiduria) and 
with the acquisition of scient^ic knowledge, i.e., studying (estudio) 
and learning (aprender). There is again a strong Mexican and Colombian 
interest shown in science from the angle of progress (progresar) and 
development (desarrollo). As an extension of this interest Colombians 
and Mexicans show a concern with the human dimension of science from the 
angle of its social Implications for society (sociedad, social), culture 
(cultura), and man (hombrc). 
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SUMMARY 



Based on the few themes examined, some of the Mexican and U.S. 
American characteristics discussed in the literature do receive 
empirical support while others fall beyond the scope of our present 
assessment. The themes reviewed offer a better opportunity to examine 
U.S. American and Mexican views with regard to education as a matter of 
schooling rather than upbringing and socialization which is more along 
the Mexicans' orientation. 

The results consistently Indicate that compared to the U.S. 
Americans 1 focus on schooling and the acquisition of knowleHge, 
education has a broader and more general meaning to the Mexicans. This 
1s shown not only by their reactions to the theme education but also by 
those obtained 1n the context of the other educational themes (teacher, 
Intelligence, youth, knowledge, and science). In these contexts the U.S. 
Americans consistently emphasized knowledge 1n a technical/intellectual 
sense, while the Mexicans and Colombians emphasized an understanding in 
the sense of empathy and human rapport. In a similar vein the U.S. 
group has shown a particularly strong preoccupation with the 
Institutions of formal education (schools, colleges). The Mexican 
concern with schools 1s less dominant, and compared to the U.S., it 
Involves education 1n a broader behavioral sense of acquiring the norms 
and standards of huwan behavior, such as politeness. Actually, the 
expression "educated child" (n1no educado) or "educated person" (persona 
educada) 1n Mexico refers fundamentally to one who is well bred, 
courteous, well mannered, respectful, deferential, proper and even 
formal. 

Consistent with this dichotomy 1s the observation that while the 
U.S. group places strong emphasis on Intelligence and also on smartness 
and brightness, tnc H1span1c/Lat1n American groups view education more 
as a matter of human behavior and culture. This 1s Indicated by 
frequent references to human beings, people, family members, and 
friends. There is an Indication here as well as in previous studies 
(Szalay and Brent, 1967) that the Colombian students see the educated 
person not only as schooled and Intelligent but also as someone who 
behaves properly and who commands social recognition and respect. 

The U.S. groun refers repeatedly to degrees, grades, and other 
performance related themes, while such performance oriented considera- 
tions carry less weight for the Mexicans and Colombians in the context 
of upbringing and education. These trends do bear on the problem area 
of school performance of Hispanic children. This subject has received 
considerable attention particularly with regard to the educational 
performance of children of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban background 
living 1n the United States. In view of the statistics which show a 
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high dropout rate and a significantly lower success rate of educational 
performance for Hispanic than for Anolo Americans, it has become a 
rather stereotypical explanation that these differences are rooted in 
different cultural values and motivations* The problem with this 
explanation is that usually it lacks the specificity and details needed 
to take steps to improve the situation. To become genuinely informative 
and useful in practical applications it is necessary to spell out the 
critical factors which are actually responsible for differences in 
achievement and which bear on measures which could enhance school 
performance. 

The data on the Mexican and Colombian views of education suggest 
that there are indeed some deep-rooted differences between the U.S. and 
the Hispanic/Latin American views. The Latin Americans do place 
somewhat less emphasis on schools and school performance. This does not 
mean, however, that education is not an important issue to them. What 
the data do show is that their focus of interest is significantly 
different in several respects from that of Americans. Their views do 
have internal logical consistency and suggest that the Mexican view of 
education shows more emphasis on the human, social and behavioral 
dimensions of upbringing. It has to be observed, however, that the 
above comparison is based on a small sample of educational themes. 
While we did collect more information, due to the limited scope of this 
report we could not include in the analysis here other concepts like 
upbringing or politeness, which could help to broaden the base and 
increase the specificity of the above conclusions. 



Observations froni Related Studies of Upbringing. Culture and Personality 

Thanks to the unique cross-cultural study of child development in 
the United States and Mexico (Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero, and Swartz, 
1975), we have rich empirical data on several important aspects of 
upbringing in the two cultures. Holtzman and his associates point out 
that until recently the study of culture and personality was described 
as the youngest and smallest branch of anthropology (Spiro, 1968). 
Since, anthropologists and psychologists have produced hundreds of 
serious cross-cultural investigations. The specific problems of the 
interaction of culture and personality in development are, however, 
relatively little discussed in the literature. It appears that a 
problem in dealing with culture and personality has been the elaboration 
of sufficiently precise, operationally defined concepts of the terms 
culture and personality in a way to stimulate theory and research. 
Although biological as well as social factors enter into the development 
of each personality, shared attitudes, beliefs and values within the 
culture provide a common basis for socialization of the child. These 
constitute sociocultural premises that are fundamental determinants of 
shared personality characteristics within a given culture (Diaz- 
Guerrero, 1967). 
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The following excerpt from the Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero and Swartz 
study (1975, pp. 331-333) provides an example of a measurable important 
dimension reflecting a sociocultural premise: 

.... It is the primary dimension underlying the sixty bipolar 
items comprising the Views of Life Questionnaire (Diaz-Guerrero, 
1973). Tentatively labelled Affiliative Obedience versus Active 
Self-Assertion, this general dimension sharply discriminates 
among four different groups of fourteen-year-old populations, as 
Illustrated in Table 8-1. Several of the pairs of statements 
making up the subdimenslon of Authority under this general 
dimension within the View of Life Questionnaire are given in 
Table 8-2, where the results are broken down further to indicate 
social class as well as cross-cultural differences. An 
individual filling out the questionnaire 1s asked to choose which 
of the alternatives in each item is closer to his own personal 
bel ief s. The overal 1 sociocul tural - premi se dimension of 
Affiliative Obedience versus Active Self-Assertion 1s obtained by 
combining a number of the Items Into a more abstract scale in 
accordance wit earlier factor analyses of Item inter- 
correlations conducted as part of the Cross-National Study of 
Coping Styles and Achievement (Peck et al., forthcoming). While 
similar data are also available for Japan, Brazil, Italy, and 
Germany, only data for the two major cultures of the present 
study and their historical antecedents are summarized in Tables 
8-1 and 8-2. 

Among the three English-speaking groups, the majority of 
fourteen-year-old boys subscribe to Active Self-Assertion as a 
sociocultural premise, while their Mexican counterparts prefer 
Affiliative Obedience. The four populations are distributed on a 
continuum ranging from London, which is highly active, through 
Chicago and Austin, which are moderate^ active, to Mexico City, 
which 1s the least active. The differences among all four 
groups are statistically significant. As Indicated 1n Table 8-2, 
the most striking differences among cultures appear for the lower 
working class rather than the upper middle class, a finding 
consistent with the sodal-class-by-culture interactions found 
repeatedly 1n the present study. The lower working class, 
especially in a more traditional society, that is still 
developing toward modern industrialism, tends to be the primary 
carrier of traditional sociocultural premises inherited from the 
past. 
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Table 8-1 



Differences Among Fourteen-Year-Old Boys from Four Cities in 
Affiliative Obedience Versus Active Self-Assertion 

Mexico City Austin Chicago London 
(X) (X) (X) (X) 

Affiliative Obedience 60 38 26 15 

Active Self-Assertion 40 62 74 85 

SOURCE: Taken from d.ta collected it, the Cross-National Study of 
Coping Styles and Achievement in 1968-1969 byK. Miller (London), R. 
Havighurst (Chicago), R. Peck (Austin), and R. Diaz-Guerrero (Mexico), 
using the Views of Life Questionnaire. (See Peck et al., forthcoming.) 

NOTE: N=200 for each percentage. 

Table 8-2 

Cross-Cultural and Social-Class Differences in the Authority Factor 





Mexico City 


Austin 


Chicago 


London 




Lower 


Middle 


Lower 


Middle 


Lower 


Middle 


Lower 


Middl 


Item No. 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


22a 


18 


41 


52 


67 


60 


72 


81 


89 


22b 


82 


59 


48 


33 


40 


ZB 


19 


11 


40a 


61 


40 


43 


37 


29 


24 


17 


17 


40b 


39 


60 


57 


63 


71 


76 


83 


83 


57a 


65 


51 


32 


34 


23 


14 


11 


12 


57b 


35 


49 


68 


66 


77 


86 


89 


88 



SOURCE: From the Cross-National Study of Coping Styles and 
Achievement (Peck and associates, forthcoming). 

NOTE: Table gives percentages of fourteen-year-old boys from each 
city and social class who selected each statement in the forced-choice 
bipolar statement pairs constituting the Authority Factor in the Views 
of Life Questionnaire. N s 100 for each percentage. 

Item Statement Pairs f^om Authority Factor 

22a. When a person thinks his (or her) father 1 s orders are 

unreasonable, he should feel free to question them. 
22b. A father's orders should always be obeyed. 
40a. A teacher's orders should always be obeyed. 

40b. When a person thinks his (or het ) teacher's orders are 
unreasonable, he should feel free to question them. 

57a. A person should not question his (or her) mother's word. 

57b. Any mother can make mistakes, and one should feel free to question 
her word when it seems wrong. 
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It is interesting to examine the four variations in culture 
represented by the four cities. The underlying sociocultural 
premise represented by the Affiliative Obedience versus Active 
Self-Assertion dimension is intimately linked to the historical 
antecedents of contemporary culture in each of the four cities. 
Let's examine several of the critical historical incidents in the 
overthrow of absolute, religious, or state authority in each of 
these cities. London, as the seat of power for British kings 
over the centuries, laid the groundwork for the development of 
individual freedoms and the overthrow of absolute authority with 
the Magna Carta in the thirteenth century, the English 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, and the execution of 
Charles I by Parliament in 1649. The first major reformation in 
Mexico occurred in 1860, a reformation that was not completed 
until t^e Mexican Revolution of 1910, only sixty-five years ago. 
Although Austin and Chicago are both cities wit'iin the same 
nation, u»l:ke Chicago, Austin shares its cultural heritage with 
Mexico. In addition to their common Anglo-Saxon heritage, the 
American devolution of 1776 predated the establishment of both 
Chicago and Austin as cities. Both Mexico City and London, on 
the other hand, have existed as metropolitan areas for many 
centuries. Clearly, the cultural antecedents of all four cities 
with respect to the handling of authority and related 
sociocultural premises are different. 

This extensive quotation strengthens the primary thesis of this 
report that culture is fundamental in the understanding of Mexicans and 
Americans and reminds the reader that the differences found reflect 
distinct historical developments. Obedience to significant individual 
authorities, the parents, the teachers, is also reflected in a greater 
disposition to comply with ordinances, institutions and shared 
attitudes, beliefs and values for the Mexican. While this is true for 
most Mexicans, higher and university education has been proven (Diaz- 
Guerrero, 1982) to reduce this disposition to obey and comply with 
authority and other cultural beliefs. In its extreme forms this 
rebellion can account for the well known student upheavals in Latin 
America. 

In his efforts to demonstrate the importance of shared 
sociocultural premises to cognitive and personality development Diaz- 
Guerrero (1976) shows significant correlations between the previously 
cited authority factor across samples of 400 14-year-old children in 
Mexico, U.S. (Austin), Yugoslavia and Japan and tests of mathematics and 
reading and in teacher's grades. In this and later studies with Mexican 
school children the correlations between obedience and most measures of 
cognitive development or knowleage are consistently negative. This 
alone can explain that in the Holtzman et al. painstaking study (1975) 
American school children scored higher than Mexicans in all or most of 
the many replications in WISC's vocabulary, Slock design, Arithmetic and 
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Picture Completion. That in 18 replications Mexican school children are 
shown as field sensitive or dependent and American children as field 
insensitive or independent in Witkin's Embedded Figures Test also shows 
the preponderance in the Mexican culture of the social, the other, the 
sociocultural premises and in the U.S. of the individual, the self, and 
an apparent limitless freedom. However, Diaz-Guerrero observes that 
this freedom may be strongly limited by unrecognized American 
sociocultural premises that command" "Americans should be 
individualistic"; "competition is better than cooperation to achieve 
results"; or "one should fight for the rights of the individual" as 
opposed to one should fight for the rights of the family. In actual 
studies three-fourths of American students sided for competition and the 
rights of the individual contrasted to three-fourths of the Mexicans 
siding with cooperation and the rights of the family (Diaz-Guerrero, 
1982). 
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CHAPTER 9 



ECONOMY, HONEY 

According to leading experts on world development, such as Sigmund 
(1967) and Lewis (1966), the most consequential division of the people of 
the world *s between the rich and the poor, between ihe industrially highly 
developed and the cnderdeveloped nations. Since economic considerations 
bear on human suusistence, they are probably dominant in people's minds 
everywhere. The findings presented in the chapter on national images show 
that the Mexicans perceive themselves as members of a poor nation which is 
plagued by problems stemming fror underdevelopment. At the same time, their 
image of the United States is characterized by wealth and economic power. 
The sharpness of this contrast makes a comparison of American and Mexican 
views of such pressing economic problems as poverty, inf 1 at ion, and 
unemployment particularly relp ant anr* interesting. They may affect the 
perceptions and meanings even o.' such basic subjects as money and economy. 

These questions gain additional importance in light of previous 
comparative studies involving Middle Eastern (Szalay ard Strohlj 1980) and 
Far Eastern (Szalay, Kelly, and Moon, 1972) culture groups A? the results 
show these groups consider economic development an objective of utmost 
priority; It emerged a* a central issue witn strong ties to broad social and 
national problems. A* Kautsky (1962) has observed, some of the developing 
countries are relyirj on mass mobilization in support of economic 
development. His observations were supported by our findings on Koreans 
(Szalay, Moon, and Bryson, 1973) s well as Jordanians (Szalay and Strohl, 
1981). In light of these findings and in view of t a strong Mexican concern 
wit the underdeveloped, poverty stricken status of their country, this and 
similar tendencies aiming at the mobilization of their resources deserve 
attention. 

On the other hand, such impressive concern with these topics raises the 
crucial problem of what is most inportant in human lift, the material or the 
so called spiritual, that is, the psychological development and well-being 
of people and also tie little expired questions of what is the value of 
money and what are tna monetary guali of 4 idividuals of different cultures 
and different social classes. Diaz-Gjerr^ o (in press) and Ramirez III (in 
press) find that as far as the quality of life is concerned, Mexicans, even 
after the recent economic crisis, consider far more important psycholoqical, 
sociological and health factors than the economical. 
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MONEY/DINERO 



As a clear reflection of the advanced mone ary sphere of American 
life, the U.S. sample show considerable familiarity with a broad variety 
of monetary concspts (e.g. cash, checks, currency) as compared to the 
Mexicans who use less differentiated labels and think mainly of cash- 
particularly coins (moneda). paper (papel), and change (cambio). In a 
similar vein the U.S. Americans speak of financial transactions and 
banking procedures from exchange to saving. Americans view money as the 
foundation of wealth, while Mexicans recognize it more as a source of 
power (poder). 

From the U.S. perspective money is recognized for its potential to 
satisfy all types of needs and wants. From the Mexican angle money 
appears in closer relationship to basic commodities such as clothes 
(ropa), food (comida), houses (casa), etc. The advantage and benefits 
associated with money are also somewhat different. The dominant U.S. 
values are security, success and freedom^ while the Mexicans stress more 
happiness (felicidad), satisfaction (sati sf accion), and comfort 
(comodidad). The U.S. American group emphasis on jobs and work 
apparently leads to more references to paychecks and earning money. 
Americans more explicitly object to greed and see money in emphatic 
contrast to poverty. 

As a main difference both the Mexicans and the Colombians relate 
money more intensively to basic necessities and similarly both emphasize 
more its instrumental utility, its relevance to satisfaction and well- 
being. This indicates an instrumentality and utility dimension which is 
apparently more salient to the Hispanic/Latin American groups. 
Similarly, both groups relate money more to such broader collective 
issues as development (desarrollo), progress (progreso), and economics 
(economia); they also re 1 ate it more to capitalism. 

In the Semantic Differential studies previously mentioned there was 
no difference in tne subjective worth or activity of the concept money, 
but its power was perceived as gt eater by the Illinois than the Mexico 
City adolescents. Also the concept was significantly more meaningful 
and there was more agreement about its meaning in the U.S. sample. 
Interestingly, while the strongest subjective synonym among 19 
commercial and economic concepts was insurance in both samples, next 
subjective synonyms for money in the U.S. were suving, success and 
banker, and in Mexico salary, saving and shop. Antonyms for money in 
the l\S. sample were poor people, debt and failure, and for the Mexicans 
failure, borrowing, and debt. While there are similarities in this 
alternative way of measuring the meaning of money, the differences speak 
once more about the importance of culture where economics is concerned. 
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ECONOMY/ECONOMIA 



To both U.S. Americans and Mexicans economy is closely related to 
money and wealth. Economy primarily refers to material life conditions, 
activities and organizations which serve to sustain and promote welfare 
and prosperity. The main U.S. interest is not what economy actually is 
or how it functions but what it may have in store. The imac,e is rather 
gloomy, replete with anxieties and fearful anticipations. Americans are 
concerned with the bad shape of the economy, its weakness and possible 
failing. Their most dominant concerns are inflation, recession, and 
depression. The main interest is less a tracing and understanding of 
this obviously complex subject but rather in anticipating what the 
future may bnVg and how it will affect the individual. 

Mexicans are also concerned with the economy and see it in close 
connection with the financial matters — money (dinero), saving 
(ahcrro) — but their main preoccupations are somewhat different. From 
their perspective the ups and downs of the economy attract less atten- 
tion. Parallel to economic development (denrrollo) and progress 
(progreso), they think of well-being (blenestar) and necessity 
(necesidad). They do not think in terms of supply and demand but rather 
of the capability to produce (produccion) the necessary goods, food, and 
other industrial products. Furthermore, both Mexicans and Colombians 
see economy as a broader problem involving the entire country (pais), 
politics (politica), administration (adm Inlstradon), society 
(sociedad), and nation (nacion). To these groups economy is a broad 
national and social Issue, which 1n turn has the potential to Influence 
the life and well-being of the individual. This view ties in with their 
general tendency to place problems and events in social perspectives. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT/DESEMPLEO 



To U.S. Americans unemployment means the lack of a job. The image 
which the Mexicans associate ..th unemployment is more extreme; it 
involves hurger (hambre) and other severe problems (problemas). Poverty 
appears as the most common, important consequence of unemployment to 
both groups, although its meaning is apparently different. The American 
group thinks intensively of money, both the lack of money and the money 
from unemployment compensation, checks, and insurance. There is little 
mention of this type of support by f he Mexicans. The practice of 
unemployment comoensation is l<;ss known. In Mexico labor laws demand 
that upon firing, the worker will receive three months of pay plus 20 
days of salary for each year of service. In Colombia according to the 
law, once an employee leaves his/her place of work or is fired or laid 
off, he/she is paid by the employer the equivalent of one month's salary 
for each year of service. This payment is called the "casantia. 1. 
Employers must set aside a special fund for this purpose. 

While Americans associate unemployment more with laziness and 
boredom, the Mexican image includes more preoccupation with vagrancy 
(vagancia), theft (robo), violence (violencia), and an extreme state of 
poverty, misery and desperation. The Mexicans 1 and Colombians 1 extreme 
image of deprivation probably comes from the broader scope of hard-core 
unemployment combined with the high level of poverty and a stagnant 
economy in general. From the U.S. angle unemployment is a function of 
economic fluctuations and is thus viewed as a consequence of recession, 
depression, or inflation. Along this line the American group expresses 
concern with the trend of a high and growing rate of unemployment, one 
of the most important economic indicators used in the United States. 

Another sourca of observed differences may oe the frames of 
reference of our studen. samples. A sizable subgroup of our U.S. 
respondents referred t^ themselves as unemployed, probably because they 
are interested in part-time jobs. The sizable U.S. references to 
government reflect apparently two main conditions; first, the government 
is considered the source of welfare legislations and payment, and 
secondly, they consider the government and the president responsible for 
the state of the economy, in the case of both the Hispanic/Latin 
American c ups there are more references to such social consequences as 
injustice (injusticia), exploitation (explotacion), and inequality 
(desigualdad) • 
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INFLATION/INFLACION 



The U.S. and Mexican views and meanings correspond in both the 
primary and secondary denotations of inflation. To both groups infla- 
tion denotes the economic processes and phenomena whereby money is 
losing its buying power and the prices are growing. The second denot - 
tion refers to the physical process of rising, swelling, and growth. 

Along the U.S. American cultural view inflation is conceived as 
part of a broader syndrome of depression and recession reflecting the 
downward side of the economy. Interestingly, this most domir ^t U.S. 
perspective is almost entirely missing from the Mexican perception. To 
Mexicans inflation is a major contributor to a bad economic situation, 
characterized by such severe problems as poverty (pobreza) and hunge^ 
(hambre). 

U.S. Americans and Mexicans agree that inflation is a serious 
economic and monetary problem and that it involves the cost of products. 
v at, their views and interpretations of inflation reflect their 
different frames of reference. These are probably the result of 
different economic conditions in their respective countries and of 
different views of economy. To Americans inflation appears to be one of 
those more or less uncontrollable problems endemic to a highly developed 
complex economy; they show an inclination to blame the government and 
contemporary leadership. 

To Mexicans as well as Colombians, inflation appears to be the 
consequence of a very bad economic situation with spec i 1 emphasis on 
tmemployment, poverty, hunger, which are endemic to their respective 
countries. They view the situation as a national crisis which affec s 
their nation, and yet they also see it in broader international 
contexts. 
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POVERTY/POBREZA 



With some simplification one may suggest that the differences emerging 
in the context of poverty convey some characteristic contrasts resulting 
from an external an'* internal view of poverty. There is agreement between 
the U.S. and Mexican perceptions that poverty entails such unpleasant 
conditions as hunger (hambre), malnutrition (desnutricion), sickness 
(enf ermedad), suffering (suf r imi ento), death (muerte), etc. These 
concomitants of poverty are salient to both groups, but as other important 
components of their images reveal, they approach poverty from contrasting 
positions. 

All the countries mentioned by U.S. Americans are distant overseas 
places; they do not include the United States, except perhaps in their 
references to slums and ghettos in the cities. Similarly, their references 
to people include Blacks, minorities, children, and only a negligible 
mention of the mainstream represented by our U.S. student sample. 

While from the U.S. angle poverty is somewhere out there, the Mexicans 
and Colombians make many references to their own country and Latin America. 
They obviously view poverty as their own problem. The Mexicans 1 and the 
Colombians 1 concern with extreme poverty and misery (miseria) accompanied by 
feelings of sadness (triste) and humiliation (humilacion) conveys the idea 
that to be poor is not only unpleasant but it also hurts one's pride. 
Furthermore, they see poverty as a concomitant of their underdeveloped 
economic status characterized by needs and scarcity. They do not view 
poverty simply as accidental but at least as a partial consequence of 
injustice (injusticia), inequality (desi gual dad) and exploitation 
(explotacion), as various manifestations of human greed. These reactions 
reflect a frame of reference which places more weight on social and national 
dimensions with the apparent implications that the remedies and solutions 
needed may require broader intervention measures as well. 

Another angle in the contrasting view of poverty between Americans and 
Mexicans is given by the subjective concept of poor people . The subjective 
meaning of poor people for U.S. adolescents in Illinois is an unworthy, 
extremely powerless and passive group. For the Mexican adolescents in 
Mexico City they are neither good nor bad, only slightly weak and neither 
passive nor .ctive. Diaz -Guerrero and Peck (1963) found a similar attitude 
in college students from Mexico City and Austin, Texas. At the time that 
data led Diaz-Guerrero to suggest that in the U.S. there is a feeling that 
it is the fault of the poor people to be poor while, consistent with the 
social personalism vs. individualism dichotomy, poor people in Mexico are 
perceived as the victims of an unjust social order. It is apparent that 
only the cultural, social and economic ecosystem can fully explain the 
difference. 
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SUMMARY 



To the U.S. group money and economy are dominant concepts involving 
a great deal of personal interest which has both subjective and complex 
intellectual roots. Money relies on a rich, differentiated terminology; 
economy is an omnipresent and omnipotent theme replete with 
uncertainties nd challenge. 

From the perspectives of the Mexican group economic problems 
involve basic neeGo and subsistence. Their main preoccupation is with 
hunger and poverty, stemming from their underdeveloped economy resulting 
in problems of production and scarcity. The problems are viewed in 
broad perspectives as affecting the entire society, culture, and nation, 
suggesting that an individual's economic problems are seen as 
inseparable from those of the entire society, culture, nation. 

Sherif and Sherif (1964) asked Mexican-Americans and Anglo 
Americans to complete the following question: "If a person earns at 

least $ a week, he is really well off." Upper class Anglo 

Americans responded $230, middle class Anglo Americans $145, middle 
class Mexican Americans $95, and lower class bilinguals $85. Money 
aspirations appear to strongly vary with culture and social class. That 
it is not money but culture that is predominant in human affairs is also 
shown by Szalay and Diaz-Guerrero (in press). In response to 120 
stimulus words the psycho-cultural distance in meanings was consistently 
small between high and low income groups of Anglo, Mexican American and 
Puerto Rican extraction, while the same psycho-cultural distance was 
consistently higher between the cultures. Despite the trends (Diaz- 
Guerrero, in press; Ramirez III, in press) which indicate that Mexicans 
consider psychological, sociological and health factors more important 
than economical ones in considering the quality of li^e, Diaz -Guerrero 
believes that below a certain minimum economy — the minimum, like 
"really well off 1 ', will be different for different cultures and social 
classes — personality, health, family, and society will disintegrate. 
All of these findings are very pertinent to the long standing 
controversy between economic and cultural determinism of personality 
development and social evolution. 

The U.S. American view of economy emerges from a different if not 
contrasting perspective. The main angle of observation is that of the 
~ individual who is worried about the downward trend of a highly advanced 
and complex economy which may affect his own future. The dominant 
syndrome involves recession, depression, and inflation as constantly 
recurring themes throughout this chapter. In view of the opportunities 
in the United States, the individual sees his personal future apparently 
in less absolute dependence on the economy. Yet he is obviously 
concerned that the various symptoms of the downward trend can affect him 
adversely as well. 
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The different U.S. and Mexican perceptions of and approaches to 
employment and unemp^yment seem to follow from different economic 
conditions and different views of economy. To U.S. Americans employment 
means finding new and better 'ob opportunities which offer security and 
satisfaction, money and a caree> in a mobile occupational environment. 
To our Mexican students it is working preferably in an office, in a 
commercial or other enterprise, in their own occupation or profession 
which provides a salary nectssary for subsistence and well-being. 

Unemployment is an unpleasant status to both groups but for 
somewhat different reasons and with different implications. To Mexicans 
and Colombians unemployment entails extreme deprivation such as hunger, 
extreme poverty, misery, and desperation which can lead to various forms 
of antisocial behavior (vagrancy, theft, or robbery). While in the eyes 
of our U.S. student group it can be a psychological trauma and financial 
hardship to be unemployed, their image of unemployment is much less 
extreme. It is viewed as a potentially unhappy and painful status; 
boredom and laziness are assumed to play an important role. Recognized 
as particularly serious among some minorities, unemployment does appear 
to be a potential threat to the respondents as well. Considerable 
attention is given to the financial consequences, although compensation 
and welfare benefits receive at least as much attention as do financial 
loss and shortage. 

The subjects of Inflation and poverty reflect perceptual and 
motivational trends consistent with those just registered. The U.S. 
group ties inflation and poverty to what we may call the down syndrome 
of economy: recession, depression, unemployment, etc. The Mexican and 
the Colombian groups in turn see poverty and inflation as part of an 
economic deprivation syndrome encompassing hunger, sickness, and other 
symptoms associated with a lack or resources. While the U.S. group 
conveys worries about the future of the economy, there is little 
Indication that they search for an explanation that goes beyond a 
circular reasoning that Inflation produces depression and vice versa. 

The Mexican views do convey a different reasoning and set of 
explanations. Fundamentally, the economy related themes suggest the 
same logic. The poverty, hunger, and other dominant characteristics 
come from the status of the economy. In turn, references to the main 
symptoms— backwardness, underdevelopment, poverty, and unemployment- 
are accompanied by references to exploitation and injustice. The social 
and political undertones of these reactions is quite apparent. It is 
more amblguot'S, however, 1n what particular ways they are used as 
explanation of their economic situation. 

A comparison of U.S. and Mexican views is somewhat disadvantaged by 
the wide gap 1n their economic frames of reference. To understand the 
Mexican frame of reference a comparison with other developing countries 
offers some useful reference points. Previous studies involving 
Koreans, Egyptians and Jordanians are very informative 1n this respect. 
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Although Koreans (SzaKy et al., 19 7 3) uud Jordanians (Szalay et al., 
1981a) also identify themselves as members of underdeveloped and 
developing countries, an important difference in comparison to the 
Mexicans is that they not only place special emphasis on development, 
but they also appear to be more specific and more action oriented about 
it. Together with economic development, Koreans and Jordanians stress 
progress and advancement, particularly in the context of industry and 
technology. For both Koreans and Jordanians economic development is not 
just a mat* x of vague generalized desire but starts with such practical 
steps as planning and specific details of development and modernization, 
both of these groups complain about backwardness and poverty with regard 
to their own economy just as the Mexicans and the Colombians do; what 
differentiates these groups from the Mexicans is their active, action- 
oriented approach which has been characterized by experts of economic 
modernization (Kautsky, 1962; Sigmund, 1967) as movements of national 
mobilization. By comparison the Mexican and Colombian views appear more 
reflective and passive. 

There has been much written about the Spanish tradition that manual 
labor is of low status and degrading whil e thinking and reflecting is 
paramount. This view is consistent with the Latin American contrasting 
concepts of culture and civilization. "Culture" implies exclusively 
high and abstract spiritual values. "Civilization" refers to the many 
comforts provided in the material life. 

Urbanski (1965), a keen observer of the Americas, says: 
"Angloamericans appear overly practical and Hispanicamericans overly 
theoretical" (p, 67). Jose Enrique Rodo, a highly appreciated literary 
figure in Latin America, wrote Ariel. Many a Latin American student as 
well as intellectuals consider "Ariel a cultural bible. Rodo addresses 
Latin American youth alerting it against H Caliban ,M s ways of the 
materialistic utilitarian Anglo American philosophy and impels them to 
follow in tne footsteps of Ariel, that is, to avoid the impoverishment 
of the human personality that threatens whomever is fascinated by 
technical progress and material goods. On the positive side Rodo pleads 
for youth to follow in the path of the world of beauty, of ideals and of 
grace. A modern and more thoughtful Ariel would perhaps speak of 
pluralism in ultimate values such as truth, justice, goodness, health, 
perfection, richness, and, if you want, even profit. 

There is little doubt in our minds that the existing economic 
differences Detween Americans and Mexicans do relate to the value 
differences observed in the chapter on these values. Just as extreme 
competitiveness can produce disruption and dehumanization, the type of 
competitiveness and social mobilization shown by Koreans (Szalay et al M 
1971, 1973) and Jordanians (Szalay et al., 1981) appears desirable to 
achieve economic development and modernization. 
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CHAPTER 10 
WORK, ACHIEVEMENT 



The role and relative importance of work in tue U.S American and 
Hispanic cultures is a widely discussed issue in the social science 
literature. The obvious iifferences in economic conditions and in 
living standards ci eates a strong inclination to search for simple 
explanations such as differences in peopled attitudes toward work. 
These explanations find fertile ground in ethnic stereotypes which tend 
to explain poverty by laziness, and wealth by diligence or work motiva- 
tion. Such stereotypes reinforce ethnocentrism despite the strenuous 
efforts of th* social sciences to combat these simplistic ethnocentric 
biases by substituting them with deeper insights. 

According to Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961), the American work 
oriencation has its roots in the Protestant work ethic, which glorifies 
the "man of action" ~nd contrasts doing, laboring, and striving with a 
more passive, leisurely approach to life. Investigations of McClelland 
(1961), Atkinson (1966), and their associates centered on "achievement 
motivation" have provided conquerable empirical evidence on the 
intensity of this r ieed in American society. 

On Hispanic work orientation there is leis agreement. Some say 
explicitly that Hispanics have a low work motivation (..adsen, ^ 7 2), 
while others arque that Hispanics are just as strogly work oriented as 
Anglo Americans (Grebler et al., ^70; Cohen, 197*). Related studies 
conducted mainly with Hispanic American samples encompassed questions 
such as the Hispanic v*ew of manual labor, the importance of having a 
good rapport with supervisors and coworkers, preference for self 
employment, and the importance of the social dimensions of work in 
general. The pursuit of these questions was helpful in developinq a 
broader psychological understanding of woti motivation. The findings of 
several scholars converge on the importance of the distinctic jetween 
Anglo Americans and Hispanics who approach work with two ratner 
different frames of reference. This distinction is of speci al 
importance from the angle of the following analysis. It suggests that 
work motivation is not a single, homogeneous force or propensity which 
varies in intensity; rather it appears as a nmplex lisposition which 
can vary widely in its main thrust and its main components. 
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UORK/TRABAJO 



Work means different things to different people even within our own 
cultural environment. The comparison of U.S. and Mexican responses to 
work (trabajo) suggests here some interesting group differences. The 
single most pervasive idea for Americans is job which implies primarily 
a task to be- performed. The Americans place relatively less emphasis on 
employment or occupation which are more salient to the Mexicans. 

In approaching work as a job cr tark, U.S. Americans mention "hard" 
as the single most salient characteristic. Although this could mean a 
complaint, it most likely refers to hard work as a source of pride, a 
challenge. While to U.S. Americans hard work is a value, to Mexicans 
work is more an effort, a source of fatigue, hardship, exploitation, and 
evil. Mexicans speak strongly of work as a necessity (necesidad, 
necesario) with the indication that one has to work for one reason or 
another. In this context, the Mexican responses indicate that they 
place a greater emphasis on work as a source of security (seguridad) and 
stability (estabilidad). At the same time, U.S. Americans relate work 
to play and characterize it as a source of fun and enjoyment. 

The Mexican perspective of stressing necessity and obligation ties 
in apparently with the Mexican disposition to pay more attention tc the 
•adieus social dimensions of work, to see work more In the context of 
man (hombre), friends (amigos), and society (sociedad.) While Americans 
and Mexicans give similar attention to financial remuneration, money 
(din jro), wages (salario), and gains (ganancias), the Mexicans place a 
special emphasis on such broad sccial and national objectives as 
development (dcsarrol lo) and progress (progreso). The U.S. Americans 
think more of personal success and categorize work along specific tasks 
(e.g., house work, school work* and show more awareness of the time 
dimension These dispositions, the emphasis on hard work and the view 
of work as fun and enjoyable, indicate that U.S. Americans have an 
intrinsically positive work orientation whereby work has a value and 
importance on its own. At the same time Mexicans as well as Colombians 
emphasize more the instrumentality, utility, and social dimension of 
work. From the perspectives of these Latin American groups, work 
appears to be less important for its own sake, but rather for its 
utility to reach or serve important objectives, economic, human and 
social. 
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EMPLOYMENT/EMPLEO 



Job and work in the context of employment are closely synonymous. 
As discussed in the context of work, job implies essentially a task 
requiring various amounts of work. The U.S. American group thinks 
primarily of joos while the Mexicans as well as the Colombians think 
more of work, with stronger emphasis on the effort it requires. This 
conveys the importance for Americans of having a work task. The 
Mexicans appear to be more preoccupied with the practical utility of 
employment. Money (dinero) has similarly high importance for all 

? roups; the Mexicans and Colombians also think more in terms of salary 
salario, sueldo). 

U.S. Americans look at employment more as a process built around a 
task and its performance. The process starts with the hiring and 
include; iuch details as learning of employment opportunities and going 
to job interviews. Along this line they give more attention to time 
considerations and view employment from the angle of a career. The 
attention given to unemployment indicates that employment is regarded 
more as situation-bound and less permanent. 

Accordingly, Americans and Mexicans show some characteristic 
differences in the salient attributes ascribed to employment. The U.S. 
group places security and job satisfaction at the top of t!.c list, while 
the Mexican group looks at employment more from an existential angle by 
considering its relevance to well-being (bienestar), security (seguri- 
dac*\ and stability (estabilidad). This view is supported by th'. heavy 
Mex.can references to necessity (necesidad). This existential 
importance of employment for the Mexicans is alse conveyed by their 
emphasis on life (vida), health (salud), and basic commodUies such as 
food (comida) and house (casa). Colombians show stronger inclination to 
thinK sf employment In negative terms such as difficult (dificil), pocr 
(pobre), bad (malo), exploitation (explotacion), i J slave (esclavo). 
While U.S. Americans consider employment more in tern, of their personal 
career, Mexicans look at it more from the angle of family and include in 
their considerations some social perspectives as well: development 
(desarrol lo), and progress (progreso). 
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RE SPONS I B IL I TY/RESPON SAB I L I DAD * 



To the U.S. Americans the most overriding responsibilities are in 
the context of job and work. This is consistent with our other findings 
on the U.S. attitudes toward work and employment. In the rea 1 m of 
interpersonal relations there is also a strong U.S. American emphasis on 
family in general; the Mexicans show relatively little preoccupation 
with family. 

The difference between the Mexican and U.S. views is increasingly 
pronounced in the broader realm of interpersonal relations. Mexicans 
express a sense of responsibility not only toward friends (amigos), but 
also toward people (gente) in general: men (hombres), society 
(sociedad), everybody (todos). The Mexican responses progress 
(progreso), development (desarrol lo), and justice (justicia) indicate 
that to the Mexicans responsibility involves much broader societal 
concerns. This is the same broadly conceived human/social responsibil- 
ity that became apparent from our findings on the social domain. 

To the U.S. Americans responsibility is an attribute of the mature 
individual, like loyalty, trust, and caring. The Mexicans view 
responsibility as a concern with others, a readiness to help others, 
being conscientious. To Americans it is a personal attribute shown by 
accepting duties and obligations in ihe context of work, family and 
personal relations in a mature> adult way. Mexicans, on the other hand, 
view it less as an individual choice but rather as a basic dimension of 
social relations. 

In this respect there is an interesting difference between the 
Mexicans and the Colombians. The Colombians view responsibility very 
much as a matter of duty, an obligation to particular people and to 
human beings in general. Mexicans think of responsibility as intrinsic 
to human conscience. Also, among U.S. Americans responsibility is 
viewed somewhat as a burden, which gives it a negative connotation, 
whereas Mexicans view it as a positive thing. 

It is unfortunate that in the actual social fabric of Latin 
America these days the positive prosocial directives evident in the 
Mexican and Colombian subjects have little opportunity to be 
implemented. They naturally flower in the more individualistic and 
competitive but freer American social fabric. This may be a powerful 
magnet for immigration. 
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SECURITY/SEGURIDAD 



The distribution of the groups' interest in this context reflects 
again some different concerns and preoccupations. There is basic 
agreement that security is good and desirable, that the police play an 
important role in maintaining it, etc. However, some of the motiva- 
tional differences provide interesting insights. 

On the American side money and financial considerations are sources 
of security. This is partially due to terminology, namely that 
"securities" is a broadly used financial term. At the same time the 
U.S. responses make it clear that financial resources are considered 
instrumental in enhancing a feeling of security. Savings, insurance 
and money are viewed as protection in an age and society characterized 
by Riesman (1950) and others as anxiety ridden and full of dangers and 
threats. According to these authors the unstable and uncertain nature 
of interpersonal relationships is the main source of insecurity in our 
highly mobile social environment. It is also interesting to observe 
that indeed meaningful and emotionally satisfying interpersonal 
relations (love, friendship, trust) are considered particularly 
important by U.S. Americans. Probably along this same psychological 
need, family and home also receive considerable attention. In a study 
of degree of need satisfaction 180 8th graders of two sexes and two 
social classes in Mexico City (Diaz -Guerrero, unpublished), it was found 
that among 22 important needs, those most satisfied for all the groups 
were love and friendship and the least satisfied need was justice. 
Different cultural groups appear to vary in kind and degree of 
satisfaction of their personal needs. 

On security the Mexice % and Colombians show more differences, at 
least in comparison to the generally close agreement found on most other 
issues or subjects. Mexicans show more preoccupation with economic 
security and well-being. They also stress more the importance of trust. 
Furthermore, they show particularly strong preoccupation with social 
security. 

To the Colombians peace and tranquility (tranquil idad) have a 
particularly strong relationship to security. There is also more 
emphasis on national (nacion) and military (ejercito) security by 
Colombians than shown by the U.S. American group. Finally, there is 
intensive Colombian concern with personal security and protection 
against crime. This is most likely a reflection of the low level of 
public safety in Colombia and especially in Bogota. The particularly 
high crime rate and the famous "wave of violencia" have startled not 
only Colombians but the outside world as ne 1 !. A difference in history 
may also be noted: Mexico's "violencia" took place between 1910 and 
1940, whiK Colombia's began in 1948 and extends to the present. 
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PROGRcSS/PROGRESO 



Advancing, moving ahead, is the core idea of progress for both 
culture groups, although it is somewhat more salient to U.S. Americans. 
While growth, improvement and success are important ideas to U.S. 
Americans, the Mexicans emphasize development (desarrollo). Progre r 
is seen by U.S. Americans largely as a matter of individual achievement, 
while Colombians think primarily of help and work. This is in essential 
agreement with the Mexican tendency to regard progress as a national 
(nacion) and social (social) objective, a goal for the country (pais). 
The Mexican emphasis on improvement (mejorar), well-being (bienestar), 
and economy (economia) conveys similarly a tendency to view progress in 
terms of broader national objectives. 

In agreement with the Mexican view of economy and their strong 
concern with the underdeveloped status of their country, in the present 
context we find that the Mexican view of progress is clearly a matter 
related to their national economy. They see a close connection to 
education, which also emerges frequently in the context of broader 
social and national objectives. From the U.S. American perspective the 
most critical factors are science and technology, factors which receive 
substantially less attention from the Mexican? or Colombians. The 
national, developmental considerations are dominant in the views of both 
the Mexican and Colombian groups. 
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FUTURE/FUTURO 



There is a particularly strong American emphasis on the tine 
perspective: future is seen as a linear extension of the past and 
present. This may be a reflection of a more intensive time awareness as 
attributed frequently to modern industrial societies (Toffler, 1970). 
Just as in the case of progress, the U.S. group assigns in the context 
of future an important role to science and technology. Love, marriage, 
f am ily, and chi ldren al so receive intensive attention from the 
Americans. Americans refer to Toffler's notion of "future shock," They 
express indeed a great deal of interest and fascination with the future 
which they approach with optimism, curiosity, and positive expectations. 

Mexicans express more uncertainty, fear, and anxiety which may 
account for their responses to plan (planear) and think (pensar). On 
the positive side they have high hopes (esperanza) for the future, 
characterizing it as good (bueno) and filled with promise (promesa) of 
progress (progreso), development (desarrollo), prosperity (prosperidad), 
and happiness (felicidad). They also think of work (trabajo), study 
(estudio), and school (escuela). With their focus on personal goals and 
aspirations, U.S. Americans look toward the future with optimistic 
expectations. There is a similar emphasis on future as a source of 
happiness, success, and money. Mexicans and Colombians are similar in 
emphasizing development and progress, yet they are also rather similar 
in giving relatively lesser attention to technology and science. As 
previously observed, their idea of development is less technologically 
oriented. 
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SUMMARY 



The social science literature is rich in controversies on certain 
domains of Hispanic values. One of the most debated issues is work (Rivera, 
1970) and motivation (Hernandez et al., 1976; Romano, 1968). Several 
Hispanic social scientists argue that the social science literature is 
guilty of promoting a biased, stereotypical image of the Hispanic culture. 
Generalizations such as laziness, resigned attitudes, and lack of initiative 
and positive* work motivation are particularly common. 

As our findings suggest, there are several characteristic differences 
between the U.S. and Mexican view of work. Some of these differences may 
explain why even Hispanic authors show considerable disagreement on the 
Hispanic work attitude. Postulations about who works more or less are 
naturally much too simplistic. Some of the differences emerge 1n support of 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck's (1961) original observation about the action 
oriented nature of Americans. As they observe, compared to most cultures 
where work is more or less a necessary, indispensable inconvenience, 
Americans value work not merely as a means to earn a living but as an end in 
Itself. 

The data presented in this chapter make this difference rather 
explicit. The U.S. reactions to work and also to employment show that work 
is viewed indeed as fun and enjoyable. There is little complaint about 
tiredness or difficulty, and hard work is viewed as a positive experience. 
Mexicans do complain about difficulties and fatigue; they emphasize money as 
a motivating force; they stress its important instrumentality and necessity. 
They also view it more as a matter of responsibility. 

Not only the personal utility and importance is considered but Mexicans 
consider work in a broader context of society and »ran, a disposition clearly 
revealed by the attention they give co such broad objectives as devalopment 
and progress. While fnoericans, with their individualistic focus, see vsork 
more in the context of personal success and accomplishment, the Mexicans' 
focus on progress and development conveys the idea that work is seen as a 
necessity serving social and national objectives as well. 

A closer look at the meaning of responsibility and security supports 
similar conclusions. Responsibility conveys a heavier concern with people, 
with friends and other persons, as well as with man in general. 
Responsibility is seen less as an individual choice, but more as a necessity 
and social duty. Compared to Americans to whom security is, beyond personal 
safety, predominantly a matter of financial status and affective personal 
ties, Mexicans are more concerned with social conditions, and problems of 
national and military security. 

The marked difference between the individualistic personal perspective 
of the Americans and the more social, collective orientation of the Mexicans 
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is explicitly expressed in the context of orogress. In the American mind 
the central ideas o* progress are technology and science, accompanied b/ 
strong expectations and hopes related to personal success, achievement, and 
happiness. T o the Mexicans progress involves primarily social and national 
issues. Progress is viewed in the context of national development, 
improvement and general well-being. 

Across the themes analyzed we find a strong American tendency to 
emphasize jobs, the everyday context of work, anrf wo r * associated with a 
particular task. Success, happiness, and career appear again and again, 
reflect : ng a strong personal interest as the driving force of individual 
work motivation. It would be futile to speculate whether success is viewed 
more as a matter of future goal or as a reward emerging from past 
achievements. What matters here is that to Americans success is typically 
personal and ir-timately related to individual achievement. On the part of 
the Mexi^a n ' necessity is the pervasive consideration, acompanie<1 by duty 
and re r " ^nsi bi 1 i ty, both of which convey predominantly social 
consideraMons. In the context of work motivation, these differences are 
likely to have practical implications. They underscore the fact that 
whether and how much U.S. Americans anu Mexicans work depends on incentives 
which take dominant cultural dispocitiors into consideration. 

In general, the results isJ.v-ate a close similarity between the Mexican 
and the Colombian views of work, particularly if the main reference point is 
> comparison with the U.S. Americans. Actually most of our conclusion? 
l awn in ths contex : of the U.S.-Colombian comparison (Szalay et al., 1982) 
do h'ld, wi*h miror modifications, for the U.S.-Mexican comparison. 

Probably the single most central conclusion bears on the widely held 
view which assumes that wor!' motivation is the same universal p/opensity 
and the main difference be *een cultures is that some have more of it, 
others less The present results show that U.S. Americans and Mexicans 
approach -ork differently. For U.S, Americans work has a more intrinsic 
value and serves as a major source of satisfaction and self-reliance 
mediated through achievement and success. For Mexicans, work has r.wch more 
an initrumental value, it is the main source of existence, personal as well 
as social. The consistency and the broad ramif icavions of these 
distinctions become inc. -isingly apparent from the parallel comparison of 
both the Mexicans and the Colombians fcith the U.S. Americans. 

Another source of useful insights is offered by Szalay's comparative 
studies of various Hispanic American samples — Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans *nd other Latin American immigrants living in the U.S. with 
the U.S. mainstream. Two recent studies (Szalay et al.. 1982; Szalay et 
al. 1984) show a highly consistent pattern of gradual transition from the 
instrumental view of work as characteristic of the V itional Hispanic 
group to an achievement based intrinsic valuation characteristic of these 
Hispanic American samples which have shown a high degree of acculturation to 
the U.S. environment, not only in their view of work, bvt of other domains 
as well. 
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Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero anH Swartz (1975) found American school 
children significantly, but far from spectacularly, ahead of Mexicans in 
most but not all cognitive abilities and knowledge. But American classrooms 
had much fewer children ard the salaries of the American teachers wer* at 
least four times greater than those of the Mexican at the time. Without 
higher teachers yield it is hard to improve schoo children's cognitive 
abilities and knowledge. 

As the results obtained in high school children of Illinois and Mexico 
City with the Semantic Differential indicate, Mexican highschoolers rate the 
concept of failure as worse and more active than did American students, 
Americans value progress less than Mexicans and see success even if it means 
to them individu* 1 ,*-'c sucr~s:> as less powerful than Mexicans. 
Particularly surpri.*i,>s is the differential subjective meaning of work: 
Americans v?lue it less and see it as more passive than Mexicans. 
Furthermore, affective synonyms (among relevant concepts) for work are rich 
people, banker, and insurance for Americans and worker, she?, and 
storekeeper for Mexicans. Expectedly, antonyms for work are poor people, 
debt and failure for Americans bet for Mexicans they are failure, borrowing 
and de^t. 

This meaningful panorama supports the view of many observers and 
sociologists that Hispanic and other immigrants in th^ Unite' States are 
willing to work harder and for less in order to avcid failure and achieve 
their kind of success. 

It is the actuo 1 anr 4 real differences, as illustrated in this oook, 
that are fundamental regarding what to expect in the thinking, behavior, and 
various forms of yield for the individuals and the groups. Thus, it has 
become clear that presently American: will work hard for anything relevant 
to or which adds to their individual self esteem. Hispanics will have to be 
given a good external reason to work: foTnly, roney, a mission, a fantastic 
opportunity to break with an uninspiring pest, a mystiaue: national 
progress, a better society, national development, etc. 
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CHAPTER 11 
GOVERNtCNT, POLITICS 



Kautsky (1962), Pye (1956), Apter 11565), and other leading 
scholars specialized in the field of national development observe some 
common characteristics of the political el:tes and the general 
population of developing countries with regard to their political views 
and frames of re'i arence. The elites are frequently characterized as 
being motivated by strong nationalistic sentiments; they 5,how ? tendency 
to subordinate the inte r ests of the individual to the interests of the 
national collective. Amidst conditions ot poverty anc! hunger in the 
general population, the people feel helpless as individuals and expect 
their government to make large-scale, collective improvements in 
education, economic development, and industrialization. This in turn 
calls for strong leadership, centralized power and authority. 

Szalay's comparative in-depth studies of Korean (Szalay et al., 
1972), Slovenian (i'alay and Pecjak, 1979b), Egyptian and Jordanian 
(Szalay et al., 19/ 8b), Iranian (Szalay et al., 197?d) ai.u ether 
cultural samples with matching U.S. American samples have indeed shown 
interesting similarities as well is differences in thei political 
frames ot reference. The similarities among the people oi developing 
nations become especially apparent when they are compared with U.S. 
Americans. 

The parochial a.id erroneous claim that politics 5s the same all 
over the world overlooks fundamental perspectives, which frequently 
separate industrially highly developed countries from less developed 
countries. Such simplifications are harmful when they reduce our own 
capability to address the problems of billions of people overseas 
whose * , or i 'erence and experiences are vastly different from 
ours. 

The following comparative analysis of the Mexican and U.S. American 
views of * few selected themes will be us?d to examine important 
similarities and differences. 
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GOVERNMENT/GOB IERNO 



Americans perceive government as a large organization, a bureaucracy, 
which is in the business of politics. The president and the Congress 
attract about che same interest, the Senate somewhat less. Nonetheless* 
heavy emphasis is placed on the legislative and the executive branches of 
government. They emphasize the election process by which people express 
their preferences and choice. They make a clear distinction between 
federal, state, and local governments. 

From the Mexican perspective only the office of president (presidente) 
receives any sizable attention. The Mexican image of government is less 
differentiated, focused on the governen*. of the country and Federal 
District. This is most probably due to the actually centralized approach to 
government, in spite of the fact that it is a federal system like that cf 
the United States. The Departmental Assemblies and the Municipal Councils, 
although they are elected, have no legislative functions; they are 
admir istrative bodies. The only governmental body which has truly 
legislative functions is the Congress, whose members are elected, as is the 
president, by direct popular vote. "The government" for Mexicans means the 
central national government, particularly the executive branch. Congress, 
although legally elected by the people, appears simply to accept and 
legalize the decisions and proposals of the president. 

While the Americans' image of government centers on the legislature and 
the administrative-bureaucratic organization, in the Mexican view of the 
government, pewer (poder) and authority (autoridad) are more dominant. This 
difference may partially explain the very strong criticism directed against 
the government---ccrruption (corrupto), bad/evil (malo), injustice 
(injusticia), fraud (encano), and concern with the misuse of power as in 
oppression (opresion) and repression (represion). Yet at the same time 
Mexicans show stronger affective identification with the government as good, 
fair, necessary. Democracy receives attention from both groups although, as 
we have seen and will see, it has a somewhat different meaning to Mexicans 
tha', to Americans. Americans interconnect government more witn the law and 
w.th such practical matters as taxes and employment and contrast capitalism 
with socialism. 

On the Semantic Differential the Illinois highschoolers gava more power 
and meaning to the concept of "government" than the Mexicans, for whom it 
was worse, nearly meaningless, and polarized in evaluations. 

Those fannliar with thp Mexican sentiments suggest chat the "docena 
tragica" (a reference to the two six year mandates of Luis Ecr.everria and 
Jose Lopez Portillo) is what makes them exclaim corruption and fraud about 
the government. 
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POLITICS/POL ITICA 



Mexicans and Americans both see politics in close relationship to 
government, and tney both relate politics to the role of the president and 
to power in general. Beyond these similarities the two groups differ in 
several respects, Americans construe politics as an ectivity or process 
closely connected with the Congress, the Senate, tfrt is, political 
institution? established by the constitution and manned by the elected 
representatives of the population. In addition to these elected bodies 
Americans g've a great deal of attention to the voting and election process 
by which people express their preferences and by which the representation 
is implemented and decisions are made. This process, including campaigning, 
debates, political conventions, competition between the Democratic and 
Republican parties, has a special salience for Americans, while it receives 
comparatively little attention from the Mexicans, The people most 
representative of politics in the American mind are the presidents, past and 
present (Kennedy, :rter f Nixon, Reagan), Interestingly, the Mexicans do 
not mention specific presidents or politicians, but think of the president 
in general. 

The particularly intensive negative reactions contrasted with sizable 
poritive evaluations indicate that politics is for Mexicans a highly 
emotional issue characterized by a high degree of ambivalence. Both groups 
speak of the corruption in politics. Americans mention crookedness, 
cheating, and dishonesty, with Watergate and Abscam vividly *r ; mind. The 
Mexicans characterize politics as bad/evil, dirty, a source of injustice and 
demagogy; yet they also characterize politics as good and necessary and as a 
source of justice and help. The Americans have very little positive to say 
about politics. The Mexican expectations are more positive and the 
disappointment greater. 

Americans relate politics to nation, while in the eyes of the Mexicans 
politics involves more intensively the problems of society, social issues. 
Mexicans also see a stronger connection between politics and the economy or 
economic situation. World politics and international relations receive 
little attention from both groups. 

In other studies the Colombian meaning of politics was more similar to 
the Mexican than to the American. Colombians think little of elections and 
the political process but do pay relatively more attention to political 
parties, liberal and conservative. On the Semantic Differential Illinois 
highschoolers ascribed more meaning ard more power to "politics" than did 
Mexicans, for \*hom it was clearly worse and nearly meaningless. 

In general, the American meaning of politics, unlike the Mexican, is 
focused on the election process, on political institutions, and competition 
between the political parties. The Mexicans relate politics more to 
society, economy, and law: they express positive expectations and intense 
dissatisfaction. 
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AUTHORIT Y/AUTORI DAD 



The differences in the U.S. and Mexican meanings of authority stem 
mainly from the focus of attention. To the U.S. group power is one of 
the most dominant sources of authority and vice versa. It is also 
connected closely with the idea of control. The Mexicans see authority 
as the foundation for mandates (mandato), commands (mando), and order 
(orden) . 

In thinking of where authority should be placed, both groups 
mention the police (policia) and the law (ley) as important sources. 
And while *he police are more salient tt Americans, the government i* 
the most dominant source of authority to the Mexicans. The president 
receives less attention in this context from both groups. To U.S. 
Americans parents are authority figures more as a team, whereas the 
Mexicans have more specifically the father in mind. Both mention 
teachers anri school. 

Some of these differences follow from the circumstance that for the 
groups compared authority has somewhat d different foundation. To 
Americans beyond power and the capability to control, knowledge appears 
to be of considerable importance, which may explain why they make more 
mention of teachers, professors, and experts. To Mexicans, justice, 
law, and ordr a;e of greater importance than to the Americans which 
explains the^ preoccupation with the government. As on all previous 
political issues Mexicans express again considerable ambivalence. They 
characterize authority as bad/evil, a source of oppression, repression, 
injustice, etc. While in most other respects they are similar to the 
Colombians, on this negative evaluation Mexicans sho a considerable 
difference. 

For U.S. and Mexican highschoolers no affective meaning difference 
was found for "authority" with the ' ' \nantic Differential. It was 
neutral for evaluation and activity and slightly powerful in both 
samples. 
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POWER/PODER 



The Americans 1 references to gas, electricity, nuclear power, and 
oth*r form- of physical energy are not shared by the Mexicars. The 
Spanish word "power" does not connote physical force or energy. The 
idea of power is used by Mexicans mainly in a human or social context. 

Nonetheless, for both groups the primary meaning of power is social 
and political, involving political leadership, particularly the 
president, and government. This may explain some of the strong negative 
connotations that power has for both groups, although with a different 
accent. Americans think more of power in the context of world powers— 
U.S., U.S.S.R.---that is, the field of international relations. In the 
domestic field of politics there is some preoccupation with corruption, 
greed, and misuse of power by Americans. 

Mexicans show a "ore domestic, social focus and a much stronger 
preoccupation with the abuse of power: exploitation, wickedness, 
bad/evil, oppression, injustice. These critical reactions are directed 
against the representatives of power. The main culprits are the 
government, the rich, riches, money. References to capitalism and the 
United States are moderate. The heavy references to money and riches 
suggest that the Mexicans are particularly sensitive to and critical of 
the social abuse of economic and political power. Yet again, while the 
Mexicans express many misgivings about power and its misuse, they show 
considerable fascination with it as well. 

Americans see power as an important motivating factor; they t ink 
of the hunger for power, power struggle, control, and manipulation The 
Mexicans emphasize authority (autoridad) and mandate (mandato) as 
important sources of power and convey stronger preoccupation with the 
social and psychological dimension of Influence. 

Clearly in agreement with the AGA results, "power" in the Semantic 
Differential study was found to be better, more powerful, active and 
meaningful for American hlghschoolers than Mexican. Additionally, there 
was significantly more agreement on its subjective meaning ^or the 
rican sample. 
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DEMOCRACY/DEMO CRACIA 



Both Mexicans and Americans express a strong personal identification 
with the political system of democracy. While Americans see the United 
States as the country most representative of democracy, the Mexicans 
make remarkably few references to Mexico; that is, they are apparently 
hesitant to recognize their own country as democratic yet they appear 
aware of what democracy involves and requires. Their many references to 
elections (elecciones) and voting (votar) indicate a recoc^nition of the 
procedural requirements of democracy, a dimension which usually receives 
little recognition from other less developed countries, as shown by the 
results of our previous comparisons. There is considerable agreement 
between Americans and Mexicans in emphasizing important social values 
such as freedom, liberty, equality, human rights. Americans consider 
freedom to be the most salient attribute of democracy. Equality 
(igualdad) and justice (justicia) receive stronger recognition from the 
Mexicans. While the Americans emphasize fairness, the Mexicans give 
more attention to laws (leyes) and justice (justicia). Interestingly, 
Mexicans give special weight also to the ideas of union and unity. 

The Mexicans stress the human and social dimension of democracy. 
They think more of society (sociedad) and particularly of the general 
population (pueblo). As another important difference, Mexicans express 
rather skeptical and cynical views: nonexistent (inexistent), lie 
(mentira), demagogy (demagogia). This suggests a certain disappointment 
resulting more likely from discrepancies between their high ideals of 
liberty and equality and the actual political realities observed. 

In general both the Americans and the Mexicans, and the Colombians 
as well, attach high positive values to democracy. They also recognize 
the procedural requirements of democracy. Mexicans, however, do not 
identify Mexico a: a democratic country, while both Americans and 
Colombians think of their own respective countries as the most salient 
representative of democracy. Mexico has been a one-party state since 
1917. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS/DERECHOS HUMANOS 



[-or both Americans and Mexicans human rights are based on two 
dominant values, equality and freedom. Their main concerns are with the 
pplication of these values in the widest and most general terms. Along 
tneir dominant tendency of practicality, U.S. Americans mention specific 
people and groups whose rights are violated, whose freedom is 
restricted, and who do not receive equal treatment. Their interest in 
human rights is centered on domestic groups— Blacks, women, children— 
who have failed to receive equal treatment in one or another area of 
their human rights. U.S. Americans are particularly concerned about the 
rights of free speech, religious choice, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mexicans are par cularly emphatic in stating that human rights are 
necessary and good and that they are matters of obligation and 
responsibility, that they involve such essentials as security 
(seguridad), protection (proteccion), and guarantees (garantias), Yet 
despite this strong endorsement Mexicans remain rather general in their 
references to persons, humanity, society, everybody, etc. without 
indicating whose human rights are at the core of their concern, whic* 
appears to imply everybody * All Mexicans may feel abused by the 
authorities. They speak of law, fairness, justice, and respect but fail 
to convey in ways similar to Americans who are thi specific targets of 
their human rights concerns. The closest practical issues they mention 
are education, work, development, which appear to be broad national 
concerns rather than human rights problens. 

The Colombians are more specific. They express concerns with 
extreme instances of violation of justice. Most of these instances 
suggest the misuse of force, i.e., the treatment of prisoners, torture, 
and other unspecified violations. The Colombian references to the 
marines, the military, and guerrillas are of a different nature than 
those by the U.S. Americans in the context of the rights of women and 
ERA. 
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SUMMARY 

How Mexicans and Americans differ in their subjective understanding of 
issues related to government and politics may be looked at from two 
different angles. One is through a comparison of Mexicans with U.S. 
Americans, and the other is through a comparison of Mexicans with Colombians 
as well as representatives of other developing countries. The following 
brief summary will encompass both these perspectives. 

The Mexican and American views differ consistently along several main 
parameters across most of the issues examined. Whether it is government, 
politics, or democracy, Americans think of governmental institutions — 
Congress, Senate, the president — that is, of actors and organizations which 
are constitutionally created and regulated. The political actors and 
organizations mentioned by the Mexicans are more vac;ue, less clearly 
articulated. The Americans think intensively of elections and voting, the 
political process by which the political representatives are chosen and the 
decisions are made. Americans think also more intensively of the political 
parties, Democrats, Republicans, which compete with each other and offer the 
public different options and alternative solutions. 

The Mexican ideas are in all these contexts relatively few and 
nonspecific. The Mexican views involve more abstract ideals, reflect 
positive expectation* and identification. Simultaneously they are 
accompanied by strong criticism and complaints involving exploitation, 
abuse, oppression, suppression, and other misuses of power. In all these 
respects Mexicans lay more stress on law and justice, respect, 
responsibility and other high ideals, and they invariably express more 
dissatisfaction and frustration conveying a high degree of ambivalence. The 
expectations conveyed Ly the Mexican reactions are reminiscent of the 
observations made by Kautsky, Apter, and other experts with regard to the 
political frame of reference of people in the Third World. As these experts 
have observed, people of the developing countries feel intensively helpless 
and they look to the government and national politics as potential sources 
of help and solutions. The intensity of expectations may be in the case of 
the Mexicans a major source of the dissatisfaction expressed in most 
political contexts examined. 

Politics, government, and power are clcseV interrelated in the minds 
of both Americans and Mexicans, yet the nature and foundation of this close 
relationship differs. In the American mind they are based on the framework 
of i nsti tut ions (Congress, Senate) and on constitutional ly regul a ted 
processes (elections which assure political decision making in agreement with 
the views of the majority). They are based, furthermore, on politica 1 
parties (Democrats, Rfcpubl icans) which compete a~d arsure that views 
appealing to the people receive popular representation. 

In the Mexican mind politics, government, democracy, and all the 
associated ideas are similarly interrelated, but mostly on a different 
foundation. They all entail high expectations about law, justice, social 
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equality, unity, that is, all the desiderata necessary to achieve economic 
and social development. They all elicit similar sentiments of 
dissatisfaction and frustration as expressed in their references to 
exploitation, abuse, oppression, suppression, etc. 

Similarly, power and authority seem to be closely but differently 
related for Americans and Mexicans. To U.S. Americans power is primary, 
implying a potential for control and influence. In the pragmatic view of 
U,S. Americans this potential seems to be the very essence of authority. 
Mexicans seem to interpret this relationship the other way around; authority 
a^ears to be primary, based on human roles which become the source of 
influence and power. As indicated, the Mexicans view authority and 
political power as mandated, which suggests a rationale that certain 
critical choices are at the discretion of those with authority and power. 
These views appear to be in agreement with the domestic practices which are 
quite different from American experiences. The American democratic process 
does not mandate freedom of action for the office holder but provides 
elaborate mechanisms to keep him in line wivh public sentiments, i.e., with 
the views of his constituents. On this question there is considerable 
similarity between Mexicans and Colombians and people from other developing 
countries. 

The American-Mexican comparison involving politics, government, and 
other issues related to politics reveals differential trends in people's 
subjective views, their frames of reference, which appear with considerable 
consistency across most of the ideas and issues compared. 

In the context of the Mexican-Colombian comparison we observe rather 
different trends. Compared to the Mexican American differences, the 
Mexican-Colombian differences are usually small. Due to the close 
similarities of the Colombian views with the Mexican, most of the above 
Mexican-American differences observed previously apply to the Colombian- 
American compari^n as well. Compared to the Americans, the Colombians also 
approach politics, government, democracy, etc. with high expectations and 
attach high ideals to them, but they are relatively vague on specifics 
involving institutions, the role of the parties, and the working of the 
process. Colombians also express strong negative feelings with regard to 
government and political issues; like the Mexicans they complain about 
exploitation, oppression, suppression, abuse, etc. 

Most of these trends observed support the literature on national 
development which indicate a rathe r high degree of pol i ticization cf the 
elites in the countries of the Third World. They also support observations 
related to the frequently abstract an* affect-laden nature of political 
orientation, the feelings of relative helplessness, the identification of 
large-scale social and national objectives, the emphasis on unity, etc. 

On other matters the Mexican and Colombian views and aspirations 
deviate rather noticeably not only /om the generalizations provided by the 
experts, but also from our own data obtained on other countries of the Third 
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World, Mexicans and Colombians show relatively little preoccupation with 
industrialization, modernization and economic development compared for 
instance, with Koreans (Szaiay, Moon and Bryson, 1973) or with Jordanians 
(Szalay et al., 1978), 

Compared to the characterizations of the "ideology of accelerated 
national development" as described by Shils (1960), Moore (1963), and 
others, Mexicans and Colombians do repeal sensitivities and pride, but do 
not show the same emphasis on national -identity and national objectives as 
do many other developing nations from the Far East or Middle East, Kautsky 
(1962) characterized nationalism as the strongest and most dynamic force in 
developing nations. Although the Mexicans and the Colombians both show some 
distinct signs of national identification, their political frames of 
reference show little indication of strong national feelings or of a process 
through which nationalism can transform into a practical, action oriented 
force serving the goals of national development. 
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CHAPTER 12 
NATIONAL /ETHNIC IMAGES 



Mental images are selective, affect-laden representations of 
reality. Whether the mental representations are of concrete objects or 
of complex events or problems, they are all shaped by the experiences 
and frame of reference of the observer. Selectivity and subjectivity 
are natural and intrinsic attributes of human perception. They are the 
main sources of variations in human behavior. This is the reason that 
the study of mental images, mental representations, can be so important 
and valuable. Careful examination of mental representations will reveal 
not how people actually are but how people tend to see themselves and 
others. For example, although Americans may not perceive themselves as 
capitalists or exploiters, people from other countries may see Americans 
in this light. Culturally widely shared perceptions are potent forces 
shaping history, frequently more potent *han tangible realities. The 
following results show the culturally shared subjective representations 
and frames of reference characteristic of Mexicans and Americans. 

The images of the United States and the Soviet Union are 
interesting in view of their potential to answer such questions as how 
these two leading world powers are viewed and evaluated by Americans 
looking at themselves and at their major antagonist and by Mexicans who 
are geographically close to the United States and distant from the 
Soviet Union. It is of interest to see to what extent and in what ways 
the Mexicans' image of the United States is similar and in what 
particular ways it differs from that of Americans. 

The American and Mexican groups' images of Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans provides a contrast of the perspectives of the 
culturally related Mexicans who are physically distant with the 
perspectives of Anglo Americans who may be culturally more different but 
who live in the same society with these various Hispanic American 
culture groups. 

Compared to the more structured assessment strategies, the present 
unstructured, open-ended approach offers new insights into 
characteristics and perspectives that spontaneously emerge as dominant 
in the minds of the Mexican and American groups compered. But there is 
a crucial limitation to what we are to report next. On nonpolitical 
subjects Mexican and American students may be quite representative of 
their entire cultural group. On highly politicized terms such as the 
Unittd States, Soviet Union, and North Americans, the subjective views 
of students may at times be representative of the entire culture and at 
others limited to their group. What follows represents urban university 
student views. It will be interesting to compare them in the future to 
the views of workers, rural people, etc. 
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UNITED STATh'S/ESTADOS UNIDOS 



U.S. Americans think of the United States as a country formed of 
many states, a nation with its own history and other intrinsic 
characteristics. From a political angle the democratic principles, 
governmental organization, and tht presidency represent sal i ent 
considerations. The most dominant single attribute of the United States 
is its freedom. 

The Mexicans' image of the United Spates shows a very different 
distribution of priorities and interests. The most agreement between 
U.S. Americans and Mexicans is shown in their recognition of the U.S. as 
a country (pais). The MerUans stress power (poderio) and the large 
size as particularly dominant attributes. In addition to physical 
power, money and various cspects of the economic situation—capitalism 
(capital ismo), wealth (riqueza) — attract their attention. On the 
positive side, power becomes an asset in the context of development 
(desarroll o), progress (progreso), technology (tecnologi a). On the 
negative side, however, this recognition of U.S. power leads to critica 1 
views built arourj the abuse of power: war (guerra), exploitation 
(explotador), imperialism (imperialismo), oppression (opresion). 

There is a great deal of similarity between the Mexicans and trie 
Colombians, both in terms of what they admire and what they disapprove 
or resent about the United States. The Mexicans place more emphasis on 
richness, money, and capitalism, and they are particularly critical of 
the misuse of power. The Colombians think more in terms of political 
might (empire, dominion) and in terms of people (gringos, Yankees). The 
human, social dimension has low relative salience here for the Mexicans. 
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ANGLO AMERI CANS/ANGLOAME RI CANOS* 



With regard to the physical image, the reference to "white 11 , which 
comes predominantly from Americans, is probably more a matter of ethnic 
identification than a physical distinction. If that is true we may 
conclude that physical appearance plays a negligible role in the 
national self image. The Mexicans, on the other hand, provide some 
distinct imagery, viewing Americans as blond, tall and large, and even 
handsome. That Americans are white receives little attention from the 
Mexicans, probably because they also consider themselves white as well. 

With regard to national identification or identification by origin, 
the Americans tnink predominantly of Europe, England and Ireland. The 
Mexicans refer to Canada and Mexico in addition to the United States. 
For Americans the idea of America and English dominate naturally. 

As a part of cultural identification Americans think of WASP, 
Protestant and Baptist and of culture and church in general. Mexicans 
use the expression gringos and mention culture and society in more 
general terms. 

As the relatively few responses and the low dominance s^ore 
indicate, the collective self image of the Americans is not particularly 
rich, compared to the Mexicans' image of the Ameri .is. The most 
outstanding characteristics of Americans in the ey^s of the Mexicans 
involves the economic conditions: capitalism, money, dollars, wealth, 
etc. Mexicans also see Americans as powerful, with solitary power, arms 
and with aggressive tendencies involving war and invasion. They are 
positively impressed by American technology, science, progress end 
development. In terrrs of positive human qualities intelligence is the 
most salient followed by ambition, creativity and goodness. 

On the negative side, which is more dominant, Mexicans viev: 
Americans as exploiters, racists, and imperialists, as bad/evil, false, 
and selfish. Compared to the Colombians, the Mexicans 1 image of 
Americans is distinctly more negative, more focused on the "syndrome" of 
capitalism, exploitation and imperialism. The Colombian image is 
focused on the people, culture and development; it is also less affect 
laden and ambivalent. The Mexicans 1 images of Americans and of the 
United States show essentially similar trends of perceptions and 
evaluations. 



♦Mexican student sample responded to the stimulus theme "Norteamericanos" 
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SOVIET UNION/UNICN SOVICTICA 



In the identification of the Soviet Union the Mexicans do not use 
the political label of U.S.S.R., but think of Russia and Russians. The 
U.S. Americans speak mainly of Russia and to a lesser extent of U.S.S.R. 
The American students mention more geographic and historic details such 
as Moscow, Siberia, and the Kremlin. 

In terns of its political, systemic identity, Americans view the 
Soviet Union as the country of communism, with only a slight reference 
to socialise. The mere it is interesting to observe that the Mexicans 1 
references to socialism and socialist outweigh their references to 
communis.n. While these systemic identifications with socialism and 
communism occupy a larger share of the Mexicans' image of the Soviet 
Union, the Mexicans do not refer to the role of leaders, wHch is an 
important part of the Americans 1 image of the Soviet Union. 

Yet, interestingly, the Mexicans show an intensive awareness of 
Soviet might, power, potency, and military preparedness: arms, 
armament, war, invasion, intervention, fight. This may explain why the 
Mexicans make more references to repression and control, at least 
compared to the U.S. Americans who are slightly stronger in their 
overall negative characterization. The Mexicans are more positive in 
their characterizations; they see the Soviet Union as representative of 
the ideas of equality, justice, development, technology, work, etc. 

The Americans think of Afghanistan and oppression, and of the 
Soviet technological achievements only the Sputnik comes to mind. 

In general, the U.S. Americans' image of the Soviet Union is 
consistent with their understanding of communism, but essentially rather 
different from their understanding of socialism. While socialism 
carries generally more positive connotations, communism and the Soviet 
Union convey more intensively the idea J oppression, control, lack of 
freedom. 

To the Mexican students the images of the Soviet Union, communism, 
and socialism have intrinsic similarities; they use socialism and 
communism to denote the Soviet Union rather interchangeably. While 
their evaluations do show some negative elements, the Mexicans are 
predominantly positive, with special emphasis on the egalitarian ideals 
of communism and socialism and on the role given to workers. In the 
case of the Soviet Union these positive elements are little affected by 
a simultaneous recognition of the country's po«er and military might. 
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PUERTO RICANS/PUtlRTORIQUENOS 



A recent study comparing Hispanic American and Anglo American 
groups from various regions of the United States (Szalay, Diaz, Brena, 
and Vilov, 1983) revealed that Hispanic Americans who were 
geographically close described each other more in terms of personality 
characteristics (goodness, friendliness, generosity), while groups 
separated by greater distances made more stereotypical references to 
customs, popular food items and products (e.g., rr.e, rum). 

The single most dominant perceptual component in the image of 
Puerto Ricans for Mexicans (as well as for Colombians) ties them to 
their homeland, the island of Puerto Rico, and to tiieir geographic 
location in relation to the United States and Central and South America. 
The Americans think of New Yon .most as much as of Puerto Rico as the 
home base of Puerto Ricans. 

From the American perspective the most outstanding characteristic 
of Puerto Ricans is their Spanish language and Hispanic cultural 
background. T!ie Mexicans characterize them rpnre as Latinos as well as 
Americans and gringos. With regard to appearance, both Americans and 
Mexicans pay about th* ^ame attention to the brown skin color and dark 
hair of Puerto Ricans Mexicans make more mention of small body siz:. 
Americans think more vividly of customs, culture, nusic, dancing, 
although music and dancing get considerable attention from the flex, cans 
as well. 

The Mexicans place rrore emphasis on friendship, interpersonal 
relations and personality attributes in their image of the Puerto Ricans 
chan do Americans. This rr,ay be partially a consequence of closer ethnic 
identification. It is also possible, however, that this is merely a 
reflection of the Mexican disposition to emphasize tKa human dimension 
in contrast to tne material, technical dimensions of life. This is 
naturally not merely a Mexican trait but appears to be a common 
characteristic of Colombia/is, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans, that is, of all 
culture groups of Hispanic-lutin American cultural background. 

In this vein Mexicans (and particularly the Colombians) shew 
consistently stronger dispositions to think of Puerto Ricans as human 
beings, people, man, person, friend. Compared to these Hispanic groups, 
Americans think of Puerto Ricans more ai immigrants and a minority, 
although they refer to friendship rather extensively as well. 
Furthermore, Americans characterize Puerto Ricans as poor, living on 
welfare and 1n slums. Although Mexicans think of poverty as well, they 
sp^ak more of exploitation, dependency and domination. 
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CUBANS/CUBANOS 



A dominant component in the image of Cubans involves thair origin, 
their homeland. The island of CuDa, including its geographic location 
in the Caribbean, is by !ar the most dominant to the Mexicans, while for 
the Americans this is superseded by Cuban settlements in the United 
States (Florida, Miami). These trends indicate that Americans are 
thinking predominantly of Cuban immigrants, while the Mexicans have the 
Cubans in Cuba mainly in mind. 

This differentiation applies to political identification as well. 
While Castro has high salience to all groups (particularly to the 
Colombians), Americans think of Cuba in the context of communism and 
Russia, while to the Mexicans the idea of socialism is the most 
pervasive. 

In the Americans' image of Cubans the Spanish language or Spanish 
background is again the single most salient identification. Somehow 
this a^racts little explicit attention from the Mexicans. Also, the 
econc ic o.^ cultural products associated with Cuba — cigars, sugar, 
music, etc.— are much more representative of Cubans in the eyes of the 
Americans than Mexicans. 

Again, the Mexicans think of Cubans in more general terms of 
people, persons, humans, and they express friendship with considerable 
weight. Americans think of Cubans more as foreigners, further stressing 
their foreign background by characterizing them as refugees and 
immigrants and by referring to the boats used in their escape from Cuba. 
With regard to the physical imagery it is interesting to observe that 
the Mexicans tend to perceive Cubans as people with black, brown or dark 
skin color. This color identification is remarkably intensive. 

Goodness, liberty, equality, freedom, and particularly joyful ness 
again receive stronger recognition from the Mexicans. This trend is 
shared by the Colombians as well. Similarly, both Mexicans and 
Colombians express here negative evaluations as well, referring tc 
oppression, discrimination, manipulation and other negative activities 
which they attribute probably more to the Cuban political system or 
government than to individual Cubans. 

In general, the Colombians' image of Cubans is in considerable 
agreement with the Mexicans' but the Colombians think more in terms of 
communism than socialism and pay more attention to the role of the 
Soviet Union, Castro, and guerrilla warfare. This could be explained by 
possible socioeconomic differences between the Mexican and Colombian 
student samples or by more favorable treatment of Cuba by Mexican press 
and diplomacy, 
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MEXICAN AME R I CAN S /ME X I COAME R I CANOS 



The image of Mexican Americans reflects the different perspectives 
from which Americans and Mexicans look at this culture group. These 
perspectives are consistent with those observed in their images of 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans as well. 

From the American angle the visible and tangible cultural items 
like food (tacos, tortillas), music, and appearance (dark skin, 
sombreros) are most salient. The Mexicans think in more generic terms 
of culture and nationality. 

As a somewhat related identification the Americans think of the 
Spanish language and culture. Most interestingly, the Mexicans do not 
think of this at all. They may take the language for granted since they 
also speak Spanish. Furthermore, in their eyes the proper 
national/ethnic identification is Chicano or Latino. They also speak of 
gringos and mixture (mezcla) and make references to race (raza). 

The Mexicans characterize Mexican Americans in general terms as 
people, human beings, persons and also as friends and brothers. 
Americans use the general label of people as well, but they also use 
more specific terms such as immigrants, migrants, minorities, illegals, 
foreigners. The idea of the border is rather salient to both groups. 

Similarly, both Americans and Mexicans think of Mexican Americans 
as poor and suffering from discrimination. The Mexicans note more 
problems and exploitation. The Mexicans also give more attention to 
the work done by Mexican Americans is well as to the money or doll ars 
earned. 

Americans associate Mexican Americans more intensively with Mexico, 
while the Mexicans refer to their Mexican American brothers in the 
United States. With regard to geographic location California and Texas 
?re the two most important states identified by Americans. 

Mexicans characterize Mexican Americans as good persons and as 
fighters, but they also describe them in such negative terms as 
bad/evil, negative, foolish, as betrayers and traitors, and also as 
resigned, dependent, and indifferent. 

In general, the image of Mexican Americans is similar to the image 
of Puerto Ricans. Interestingly, the image of Puerto Rican^ appears to 
be more positive and more sympathetic as seen by Mexicans. 
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SUMMARY 



The images examined here offer a vivid illustration of how people's 
views depend on their point of observation and of how one's perception of 
reality is a function of perspective. 

We found generally consistent trends in the images of the united States 
and Americans. U.S. Americans express identification mure indirectly than 
explicitly. They refer to the U.S. as home and to themselves (me, we) as 
Americans. Other relevant reactions include flag, patriotism, love, and 
pride. In reference to thi- political system and social value orientation, 
by far the most valued single attribute is freedom, coupled with democracy. 
The U.S. Americans place only a moderate emphasis on richness and wealth in 
their images of the U.S. and Americans in general. 

In comparison, the Mexicans' images of the United States and Americans 
are more ambivalent, polarized and affect laden. They contain particularly 
strong emphasis on U.S. might and power, which from their perspective appear 
both impressive and excessive. On the positive side Mexicans see 
development, progress, and advanced technology. On the negative side there 
is a concern with exploitation, injustice, and oppression. Compared to 
democracy, capitalism is used heavily, with a negative connotation as 
elaborated by Ralph K. White (1966). Their references to gringos and 
Yankees may or may not have negative connotations. 

Another context useful in placing the image of the United States in 
proper perspective involves a comparison with the image of the U.S.S.R. 
Since the findings show that the great power status, strength and aggressive 
tendencies are dominant in the Mexicans' image of the United States, it is 
interesting to see to what extent the same perceptual and attitudinal trends 
are similar in their image of the U.S.S.R. The Mexicans do show a similarly 
strong emphasis on the strength and military might of the U.S.S.R., which 
they view as intensively armed, bent toward aggression, suppression and 
intervention. These negative features are contrasted with intensely 
positive evaluations stressing equality, justice, development, technology, 
work opportunities, etc. Communism is the single most dominant 
characteristic. 

With no references to democracy, the Mexicans' image of the United 
States and their image of Americans contain strong identification witn 
capitalism as associated rfith exploitation and imperialism. The intensity 
and the tone of these reactions make it clear that tiie idea of capitalism 
affects not only how Mexicans view the United States as a country but also 
Americans as a people. The salience of this concept to the Mexicans made it 
desirable to explore just how Mexicans understand capitalism. 

In the eyes of the Mexicans the United States and Americans appear to 
be the epitomy of progress and development and are to some extent identified 
as potential sources of help. However, the~e were several indications that 
the Mexicars consider the U.S. responsible for their economic situation and 
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underdevelopment. ;ieavy references to exploitation in the context of the 
United States and the contrasting characterization of the might and 
rici -»ess and aggressiveness of the United States compared to the poverty and 
underdevelopment of other countries seem to suggest such trends. 

The famous Chilean poetess Gabriela Mistral several decades ago 
quipped: "Pity poor Mexico — so far from God and so close to the United 
States." Part of the implication was that while all Latin American 
countries might be client states of the U.S., those that are in closest 
geographical proximity to the "Colossus of the North" have the least freedom 
of action ?nd least control over their own destiny. U.S. financial 
interests are perceived (and not entirely without justification) as 
controlling the Mexican economy. High Mexican ^ficials are often presumed 
to be on a U.S. payroll surreptitiously. 

The image of Hispanics and the image of Latin America support the above 
interpretations and help to place them in a broader context. As a general 
trend it appears that, contrary to expectations, Americans see Latin 
America more emphatically in a Hispanic cultural context than do Colombians 
(Szalay, Vasco, and Brena, 1983). The trends observed in the Colombians' 
image of Colombia and of Latin America suggest that the main problems of the 
country and the continent are viewed as very similar: poverty, hunger, 
underdevelopment. Also exploitation, oppression, injustice, the social and 
political evils plaguing Colombia and Latin America appear to be similar. 

In agreement with the findings of a recent study (Szalay, Diaz, Brena, 
and Vilov, 1983), the Mexicans' and Americans' images of Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans support the observation that there is a broad 
spectrum of orientations reflecting various degrees of psychological 
distance. People in close contact with each other are usually particularly 
preoccupied with human attributes and personality characteristics which 
dominate interpersonal relations. The stronger are the ties, the more 
predominant is this human dimension. At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
there are certain external manifestations of a culture: customs (fiesta), 
artifacts (pyramids), food items (tortillas) which may not tell much about 
the people but can reflect familiarity and interest at the level of the 
tourist. Beyond and above these different perspectives there is a generally 
stronger Anglo American disposition toward the more tangible dimensions of 
the material culture, while the Mexicans, together with other Hispanic 
people, show generally more concern with human and social attributes. 
These contrastive trends are evident in the images of Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, md Cubans. 

Similarly, while U.S. Americans show more detachment, less affective 
involvement, Mexicans exhibit consistently more emotional involvement. This 
affect-^den approach involves more intensive evaluations in both positive 
and negative directions, reflecting opposing sentiments, more tension, more 
ambivalence. 
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In the broader socio-political dimension both groups do recognize 
poverty and other miseries and related inequities. From the American 
perspectives these appear to be conditions and disadvantages of historical 
origin with foundations in such social attitudes as racism and prejudice. 
From the Mexican angle they are seen much more as the result of injustice, 
oppression, and exploitation due to selfish, evil intent and design. 
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Appendix I 



THE U.S., MEXICAN, AND COLOMBIAN GROUP RESPONSE USTS 

Included here are the U.S. American, Mexican, and Colombian original 
response lists with all the actual reactions produced by the groups. These 
reactions are the empirical foundation for the results presented in this 
volume. While we have used non-technical language in the matrr body of this 
work, several of our terms have technical definitions as well which have 
assured consistent treatment of the data over many years of intercultural 
investigation. In the text, the "salience" of a particular idea or subject 
is frequently mentioned. In a more technical context this term refers to 
the magnitude of a particular response score. Similarly, "relative 
salience" refers to a comparison of score values obtained for the U.S. 
American, Mexican, and Colombian groups. A "meaning component" is the 
cluster of semantically related responses characterized by a score value 
which is the sum of the individual response scores included in the cluster. 
We speak in the text of the "cultural dominance" of a particular theme. 
This is defined as the total score accumulated by all the responses from a 
group which are elicited by a particular theme. 

The following tables show the responses elicited by each theme. The 
responses in each list are arranged in semantically related clusters 
identified through content analysis. The score for each response is based 
on the frequency with which that response is made. The scores are summed 
within each cluster to reflect the salience of each meaning component in the 
groups cultural images. Each of the response lists is presented with a 
percentage table which summarizes the relative contributions of each of the 
semantic clusters. At the bottom of each percentage table, the "total 
score" of all responses is presented. This score is analogous to Clydp 
Noble's (1952) measure of "meaningf ulness," and shows the subjective 
importance of a particular subject to the culture groups studied based on 
solid empirical foundation. 

A word of caution must be interjected here: although total scores may 
readily be compared from one stimulus subject to another to understand the 
relative strengths of subjects within a culture group, comparisons across 
culture groups should not be made unless cultural differences in response 
rates are taken into account. The expression "total adjusted scores" refers 
to a 15% increase of the original Mexican dominance scores and a 10% 
increase of the original Colombian dominance scores to compensate for the 
fewer responses which resulted in lower score values when calculated across 
all stimulus themes used in this study. 

In the development of this information hundreds of thousands of word 
responses were processed and compared. Because of certain characteristics 
of our computer programs we limited our analysis to responses not exceeding 
ten letters and relied on a single translation. The main focus of our work 
is on the observation of response trends which emerge across several 
response distributions rather than on single isolated words as in a thorough 
linguistic analysis. 

As elaborated in more detail in Appendix II, the content analysis 
performed on the lengthy response lists does entail some subjective 
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decisions. This occurs in grouping the clusters of related responses in 
such a way that the reader can receive a simple summary presentation of a 
rich and complex composite of perceptual and evaluative elements.'Naturally, 
each attempt at simplification entails dangers of misrepresentation and 
distortion. For this reason the reader with deeper and more specialized 
interest is encouraged to review the actual responses rather than to rely 
merely on the clusters identified through the content analysis. 
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education/educacion 
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father/padre 
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mother/madre 
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16 






brothers 


hervanos 


93 


95 


60 


■other 


mad re 


187 


68 


77 


parents 


padres 


76 


57 


■ 


daughters 


hljas 


16 


- 


4 


Sib 1 ings 




11 


- 




RELATIVES. SyWTS 


k UNCLES 


16? 


51 


77 


everybody ( 


todos 






U 


kin 




10 






grandparents 


abuelos 


24 


14 




relatives 


parlentes 


54 


17 


34 


relation 


relation 


7 


!4 


12 


aunts 


tias 


2b 


* 


r 

5 


uncles 


tios 


2* 


6 


4 


cousin 


prlmo 


1 Q 




1U 


Sill: BIG. SHALL 




43 


24 


6 


great, big 


grande 


* 


13 


- 


big 


grande 


13 




6 


large 




14 






snail 


pequena 


16 


11 


- 


rc. US 




2b 


0 


18 


nine 




i b 






us 




10 


* 




personal 


personal 


■ 


■ 


14 


tOVE. UNDERSTAND IPG 


21 b 


40v 


446 


respect 


respeto 


- 


32 


13 


m harnwny 


arnon i a 


* 


17 


7 


' faith 


fe 


* 


- 


14 


1 love 


anor 


12b 


147 


IbO 


[ caring 




22 




* 


J peace 


par 




i h 

ID 




friendship 


anistad 




38 


30 


affection 


car ino 


4 




44 


warmth 




10 






security 


segurlda. 


35 


34 


li 


understanding 


conprension 


3 


94 


13b 


trust 


conf tan} a 


it 


17 


lb 


Sincerity 


Sincer idad 




5 


12 



FAMILY/FAMILIA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 




MEX 


COL 


parents, children 


36 




20 


23 


RFIATIVFS AIJWT^ UNCI FS 

r\L.L~ * A lbJ| null 1 ~ | UHvLk J 


a 
o 




«j 


4 


SIZE: BIG, SMALL 


2 




1 


0 


ME, US 


1 




0 


1 


LUVt UNDERSTANDING 


11 




22 


23 


Tft/TTuro nut Tr n 

TOGETHER, UNITED 


13 




1 CI 

lo 


lb 


PEOPLE, FRIENDS, SOCIETY 


6 




G 


8 


HOME, HOUSE 


6 




in 


9 


FAMILY LIFE 


b 




3 


3 


HAPPY, GOOD, FRIENDLY 


5 




9 


6 


MARRIAGE, SPOUSE 


2 




2 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 




5 


3 


Total Adjusted Scores 


2009 




2103 


2131 


MISCELLANEOUS 


73 


87 


so 




vacations 


V 








money d Intro 


4 


12 






problem problemas 


6 


19 


6 




Structure estructura 


4 


10 






Sharing 


18 








bad mala 




10 






work trabajo 


4 


10 






value valor 






lb 




organ 1 / at 1on organ 1* a. 




2b 






hate 


iu 








mafia 


U 








poor pobre 






17 




god dios 


b 









Pain Components 










land Responses 




US 


f€X 




TOGETHER, UNITED 


265 


332 


351 


help, mg 


ayuda 


14 


43 


55 


dose 




2* 






togetherness Juntos 


74 




6 


unity 


unu'ad 


23 


33 


64 


live together 


convivir 


- 


13 




comprehensive comprens. 


■ 


13 




ties 




12 


- 


- 


union 


union 


* 


lbo 


150 


unlt.ec 


unidad 


81 


32 


- 


cell 


celula 


- 


- 


11 


nuclei 


nucleo 


21 


32 


18 


solidarity 


sol idar idad 




- 


14 


Strength 




10 


- 


- 


PEOPLE. FRIENDS. SOCIETY 


114 


11* 


1*3 


diversion 


diversion 




13 




people 


gente 


17 


16 


12 


friends 


amigos 


47 


6 


19 


group 


grupo 


42 




37 


cluster 


agrupadon 


- 




10 


community 


comumdad 


8 


12 


26 


ioc lety 


sodedad 


- 


69 


47 


human 


human a 


- 




12 


HOME. HOUSE 




121 


17b 


184 


base 


basa 




24 




soclalbase 


basa social 


- 


. 


12 


food 


comlda 




15 


6 


home 


hogar 


71 


% 


122 


* ouse 


casa 


bi) 


43 


44 


FWUL* LIFE 




101 


ft 


49 


Si* port 


amoyo 


a 


» 


13 


dialogue 


dial -go 


- 




eat 


comer 


- 




11 


reunion 


reunion 


11 


21 


25 


fur 




10 






feid 




10 


_ 


_ 


&>g 




2b 


m 


m 


life 


vlda 


23 


6 


- 


fAPCT. 6000. FR1EN0LT 


94 


164 


107 


happiness 


fellclda* 


~~?4 


48 




stability 


establltdad 




17 


14 


Important 


Import ante 




25 


16 


joy, mirth 


• alegrta 


53 


* 


well-being 


' blentstan 




24 


12 


good 


butna 


7 


31 


9 
1* 


necessity 


necesldad 




9 


hope 


esperania 


10 


* 


14 


MARRIAGE. SPOUT 


t 


39 


44 


50 


wife 


esposa 




b 


20 


men 


hrufcres 






institution 


InstHudon 




15 




Integration 


integration 




11 




rnarr lage 


matr imomo 


18 


12 


7 


woman 


mujer 






14 



225 



5= 

CO 



|N«1n Components 
land Responses 




US 




COL 
232 


FAMlLT, CHILDREN 


465 


166 


father 


padre 


- 


- 


11 


re tit 1on 


reladon 


- 


21 


- 


0*0 




109 


- 


- 


sons 


hi jo ', 


bl 


42 


88 


family 


faun Ha 


SO 


60 


47 


progenitor 


progenitor 


- 


- 


11 


creator 


creador 


- 


- 


14 


parent 




57 


- 


- 


children 




43 






daughter 




37 


: 




brother 


hermano 


18 






sister 




16 






husband 


esposo 


40 


23 




nine 




13 






wife 


esposa 




11 


51 


relative 




10 






grand 


grande 


11 


9 


- 


MOTHER 




348 


38 


60 


mother 


madre 


34« 


3b 


60 


AUTHORITY. RESPECT 


179 


150 


196 


superman 




u 


- 


- 


chief, boss 




- 


24 


62 


obligation 


obi igKlon 


- 


12 


- 


authority 


autor Idad 


20 


40 


22 


respect 


respeto 


24 




48 


figure 




17 


- 


- 


patriarch 




10 


- 




head 


cabeza 


16 


- 


7 


leader 




12 


- 


- 


superior 


superior 






21 


strong 


fuerte 


29 


12 




Strict 




14 






Stern 




W 






obedience 


obedlencia 






13 


consent inq 


consent ido 






13 


reprimand 


reprender 






10 


dependent 




lJ 







FATHER/PADRE 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 


HEX 


COL 


FAMILY, CHILDREN 


27 


10 


i3 


MOTHER 


20 


2 


j 


AUTHORITY, RESPECT 


10 


y 


li 


MAN 


8 


t> 


5 


BIG, BAO, 0L0 


3 


i 


0 


LOVE, UNOE. jTANOINt 


t> 


21 


2i 


WORK, RESPONSIBILITY 


12 


21 


lb 


GOOD, FRIEND 


b 


?1 


17 


HELPER, TEACHER 


2 


2 


3 


HOME 


3 


4 


b 


RELIGION, GOD 


2 


0 




MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


3 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1749 


1968 


1893 



22U 













MISCELLANEOUS 




32 


53 


29 






141 


100 


87 


happiness 


~~reTk-idad 


7 




4 


human 


humano 


7 


13 




study 


estudtv. 




12 




mister 


senor 




10 




want 


quer er 






19 


man 


hombre 


82 


62 


11 


advise 


consejar 




26 




male 




32 






day 




13 






boy 




it 






car 


carro 


12 




6 


person 


persona 


8 


lb 


lb 













BI G, BAO, OLD 



ERIC 



lack 
bad 
btg 



52 23 



fait* 
ma )o 



16 
24 

12 



10 
1J 



|H»ln Components 










land Responses 




US 


HE I 


coi 


LOVE, UNDERSTANDING 


10b 


360 


357 


love 


amor 


90 


167 


152 


tenderness 


ternura 


- 


14 




understand 


Comp»*ens1on 




ini 
ivj 


% 


lover 


•ma rue 






U 


loving 


amoroso 


8 


20 


_ 


amiable 


amab 1 e 




15 


_ 


friendship 


amistad 




20 


i3 


affection 


carino 


- 


- 


58 


necessity 


necesidad 


8 




13 


dia loqu«* 


dialngo 


- 


- 


14 


WORK, RESPONSIBILITY 


203 


353 


255 


hard worker 




lb 


- 


- 


wo k.er 


trabajar 


47 


101 


69 


profession 


prof es ion 


- 


- 


14 


job 




23 


- 


- 


doctor 




13 


- 


- 


money 


dinero 


28 


60 


30 


economy 


economl a 




13 


ll 


support 


apoyo 


8 


110 


jl 


breadwinner 




14 






provider 




41 






responsit le 


responsable 


13 


25 


67 


security 


segundad 




44 


20 


co 1 1 *horate 


cn lahnrac. 






13 


UXW. FR1ENU 




10* 


3*2 


294 


conf ide 


conf 1at le 


- 


lo 


- 


cares 


tlene int. 


- 


12 


- 


grpa t 


grande 


14 


39 


- 


V ino 


bondadoso ♦ 


8 


13 


- 


help 


ayuda 


17 


51 


8* 


excel 


sobresallr 


• 


14 




loyal 


leal 




15 


4 


fair, just 


justo 




23 




good 


bueno 


21 


50 


43 


companion 


companero 


«. 


34 


42 


friend 


ami go 


27 


87 


101 


wise 




il 






smart 




li 






joy, mirth 


alegrla 




14 


15 


ItALHtK, UOiti 




jj 


J* 




teaching 


en sen an z a 


20 


6 




yjide 


guia 


13 


14 


35 


education 


education 




lb 


18 


HOME 


J 


46 


62 


86 


protection 


protection 


18 


12 


19 


home 


casa 


30 


50 




RELIGION, GOO 




33 


8 


o7 


priest 


SA.tr dote 


H 


8 




rel igious 


rengioso 






10 


god 


dios 


8 




28 



227 



u> 



fain Components" 



MH11T MEMBERS. CMllQREH 
relation 
birthing 
sisters 
son 
baby 
daughter 
brothers 
in-law 
child 



re lac ion 



hijo 
hija 

nermanos 



US WCX CQl 
347 U9 19* 



faun 1 y 



familia 



20 
31 
33 
33 
43 
35 
11 
83 
11 
47 



lb 



65 148 



11 



31 35 



FATHER 




334 


16 


33 




padre 


334 


lb 


33 


WHAN, MOTHER 




292 


16b 




parent 




2d 






female 




2b 






provider 




10 






single 


so Hera 






13 


grandmother 


abuela 


14 






woman 


mujer 


61 


83 


98 


breast 




19 






to be 


«er 




14 


2\ 


human 


humano 




11 




life 


vida 


9 


4/ 


3b 


maternal 




10 






mother 


mama 


115 


10 


2\ 


one, a 


una 






14 


MOHE 




bb 


Si 


32 


home, nous* 


hogar 


55 


51 




SACRIFICE 




iO 


67 


98 



C3 



responsible 

sacrifice 

abnegation 

better 

gift 

give up 



responsabl- 

sacrif icio 

abnegaclon 

mejor 

regalo 

entregar 



23 

33 
li 



2b 
17 
19 

?5 
li 



228 



ERIC 



MOTHER/MADRE 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Scop? 



Ha In Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


FAMILY MEMBERS, CHILDREN 


18 


7 


11 


FATHER 


J8 


1 


2 


WOMAN, MOTHER 


15 


9 


u 


HOME 


3 


3 


z 


SACRIFICE 


1 


4 


5 


WOtfK, COOK, TEACH 


b 


7 


3 


WIFt, MARRIAGE 


3 


3 


5 


HELP, PROTECTION 


4 


8 


9 


GOOD, KIND, FRItND 


11 


ti 


19 


LOVL, UNDERSTANDING 


19 


35 


29 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 


1 


3 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1894 


2009 


2024 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S4 2b 


54 





dependent 
earth 

big, large 
day 

unique 
Strange 
fucker 
all 



gorda 

t»erra 
grande 
dia 
umca 



todo 



11 

; 



11 



11 



lb 



10 
11 
24 
4 



Rain Components 






land Responses 


us nx 




MOfiK, COOK. TEACH 


10b li8 


S8 



pregnant 
food 

conceive 
scolding 
concerned 
teacher 

COOk 

create 
guide, l*ad 
work 

educating 
example 



ccwUda 

conseblr 

regano 



crear 

guia 

trabajo 

educar 

ejempio 



13 



14 
24 

30 



16 



14 



10 
10 
43 
lb 
lb 



1U 



7 
21 
14 



WIFE. HAMIAfiE 




SJ 


SO 


95 


wife 


esposa 




— 5r 




divorce 




12 






husband, s 


esposo 




12 


b 


marr iage 


natrlwonfo 


• 




19 


HtLP, PROTECTION 


70 


14i 


173 


protection 


protecclon 


8 


20 


h 


security 


seguridad 




20 


9 


Support 


apovo 


21 


bo 


16 


• »elp, to 


ayudar 


41 


4b 


lib 


collaborate 


colaborac. 




* 


11 


GUOO, KINO. FR1EW 




374 


ut 


amiable 


amble 




IT 


JO 


ronpan ton 


companera 


11 


36 


n 


pretty 


Hnda 






20 


kind 


bondadosa 


17 


36 


19 


900d 


buena 


lb 


8tf 


74 


sincere 


slncero 




2 


18 


trust 


conf lanza 


7 


3b 




fr iend 


amlga 


49 


71 


b2 


secure 




12 






friendship 


amis tad 




18 


24 


fun 




13 






consc<encious 


conclencla 




13 




af ftctlnate 


afecto 


17 


li 


4 






m 




1/ 


warm 




12 






joyful 


alegre 




17 


14 


happiness 


felicldad 


17 


21 


21 


beautiful 


bella 


12 


9 


31 


divine 


dWIno 






10 


nice I 




13 






LOVE, UN0ERSTAN0IN6 ' 


36b 




4 


respect 


resptto 




56 




care 


culdado 


10b 


11 


16 


hate 




22 






comprehension 


comprensiv. 




22 




lovable 


car inosa 




30 




tenderness 


ternura 


6 


44 


63 


love 


amor 


209 


362 


277 


understand 


comprenslo 


23 


lib 


lb6 


p^ace 


pa/ 






10 



22$ 



\ 



\ 



C3 



[Kiln Components" 
land Response s_ 



US mj COL 



WIFE. WOMAN, 


MOTHER 


177 


ID 


42 


Wife 


esposa 


A?? 


CO 




woman 


mujer 




1 J 




MARRIAGE, COMPANION 


pan 


cOO 


91 1 
(1 1 


sex 


sexo 


27 


1 *» 
1 j 


1 U 


union 


union 




51 
CJ 


13 


wedding 




17 






committment compromise) 


14 


6 




companion 


companero 


19 


130 


100 


marr iage 


matr imonio 


135 


56 




mate 




21 






consort 


consorte 






14 


partner 




37 






couple 


pareja 




23 




relation 


re lac ion 




15 




ring 




10 







FATHER, CHILDREN 



society 

son 

I 

CfHld 

kids 

fami ly 

father 

me 

dad 



soc iedad 

hijo 

yo 



f ami I ia 
padre 



335 


134 


255 




12 


5 


6 


44 


102 






13 


7y 






11 






60 


25 


33 


143 


53 


102 


1J 






2l 







WORKER. PROVIDER 




269 


23* 


23b 


share.ed, ing 


compart ir 


15 


24 




Out ie? 


deberes 






iJ 


economy 


economia 




15 




Job 




13 






work 


trabajo 


69 


91 


84 


money 


dinero 




40 


28 


bread winner 




34 






proieci ion 


protecc ion 




li 




provider 




70 






help 


ayuda 


y 


51 


76 


service 


servic io 






1U 


M0M£. HOUSt 




5l 


70 


ba 


nomp, house 

230 


hogar 


51 


7u 





HUSBAND/ESPOSO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Components 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



W'FE, WOMAN, MOTHER 
MARRIAGE, COMPANION 
FATHER, CHILDREN 
WORKER, PROVIOER 
HOME, HOUSE 

RESPONSIBILITY, AUTHORITY 

LOVE, CARING 

GOOD, UNDERSTANDING 

MAN, HUSBAND 

MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


20 


2 


2 


13 


14 


11 


16 


7 


14 


13 


12 


13 


2 


4 


3 


2 


6 


7 


11 


20 


13 


9 


21 


12 


12 


12 


24 


1 


1 


2 



Total Adjusted Scores 2103 fOBS 



uicrri i xttrmir 



car 

necessary 
tall, high 
big 



necesar io 
alto 



13 

6 

U 



24 



13 

7 
10 



Wain Components 
land ^ po n ses 



DC CDniiC lull iTv 

KtbrONMoILITY, 


AUTHORITY 


35 


116 


140 


educat ion 


— z\ — z — i 
educac ion 


- 


0 


13 


author l ty 


autor idad 


- 


23 


10 


ob 1 igat lor 


obi igac ion 


- 


- 


16 


head 




13 


- 


- 


respect 


respeto 


7 


21 


16 


respons ible 


responsab. 


15 


68 


83 


LO'c. CARING 




240 


377 


240 


affect ionate 


car ino 






4? 


caring 


cuidarnos 


33 


7 




stab 1 1 1 ty 


estabi 1 idad 




12 




trust 


conf lanza 


7 


13 




joyful 


alegre 




22 


9 


loyal 


fiel 


b 


67 


30 


lovable 


car inoso 




38 




love 


amor 


174 


169 


150 


secure 


seguro 


21 


49 


9 



0000, UN0ERS1AN0ING 


180 


30: 


226 


coiiprehending comprensiv. 




11 




honorab le 




12 






fur 




10 






strong 




44 






support 


apoyo 


22 


74 


20 


intelHocfit 


Intel igente 


10 


5 


11 


tranquility 


tranquil id 




10 




understand 


comprensio 


17 


87 


111 


k md f ness 


bondad 


11 


6 




faithful 




16 






honest 


honrado 


4 


13 


6 


tenderness 


ternura 




12 




nice 




10 






amiable 


amable 




12 


14 


fair, Just 


justo 




14 


9 


dependab le 




14 






agreeable 


agradable 




11 




good 


bueno 




54 


33 


happiness 


fe lie Idad 


6 


27 


13 


fidelity 


f idelidad 




31 




MAN, HUSBAND 




261 


214 


441 


male 


flttcho 


46 


r 




person 


persona 


9 


7 


12 


husband I 


mar ido , 






173 


fr lend 


ami go 


32 


83 


73 


spouse 


conyugue 


36 


8 


32 


man 


hoff^re 


138 


110 


151 



231 



ERIC 



Main Components 










•nd Responses 




US 


J*JL 


COL 


COMPANION 


46* 


308 


397 


confidante 


confldente 


- 


- 


12 


sei 


MXO 


44 


13 


17 


spouse 




be 


11 


30 


up ton 


union 


- 


33 


25 


divorce 


ilwclo 


13 


- 


14 


companion 


companero 


b? 


97 


127 


Mrriage 


matrimonii) 


134 


44 


62 


Mte 




43 






company 


companla 




23 




urs. 


senora 






18 


partner 




S8 


- 


- 


friend 


amlga 


bb 


62 


83 


re lat Ion 


re 1 ac Ion 


13 


2b 


9 


MOTHER. CHILDREN 




j j j 


1 1 3 


CCS 


children 


nmos 


86 




7 


baby 




lb 






kids 




21 


- 


- 


f ami 1y 


famllla 


37 


31 


28 


Wither 


madre 


194 


89 


188 


HUSBAND. «fi 




29b 


122 


299 


son 


hijo 


- 


104 




husbttnd 


mar ido 


284 


18 


7Y 


man 




11 


- 


- 


HOUSCMORK. 1 rftER 


157 


lil 


26 


duty 




li 




- 


C* r l*er 




23 


- 


- 


cook 




S3 






work 


trabajo 


40 


b7 


lb 


cleaning 




1 Q 






domestic 




11 




- 


clothe 


ropa 




1? 




education 


educaclon 


* 


6 


lu 


capable 


capaz 


* 


14 


- 


food 


comida 


* 


22 


- 


MONt, HOUSE 




90 


116 


7b 


ho',se 


casa 


bl 


4i 


13 


home 

homely 


hogar 


<*9 


7b 




hogarena 






63 



WIFE/ESPOSA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 


MEX 


COL 


MARRIAGE, COMPANION 


24 


1? 


20 


MOTHER, ;HIL0REN 


19 


7 


11 


HUSBAND, MAN 


15 


7 


15 


HOUSEWORK, CAREER 


8 


6 


1 


HOME, H0US5 


5 


6 


4 


WOMAN, FEMALE 


9 


7 


9 


LOVE, HAPPINESS 


11 


20 


12 


GO00, LOVING, HELPFUL 


4 


22 


18 


MISCELLANEOUS 


5 


9 


10 


T ota1 Adjusted Scores 


H17 


212t 


mi 



Main Components 










land Responses 




US 






WOMAN, FEMALE 




174 


12b 


188 


gir \ 




11 


_ 




woman 


mujer 


130 


Wo 


188 


female 


33 






LOVE, HAPPINESS 




213 


369 


24b 


affection 


carlnc 








happiness 


fellcldad 


11 


17 


14 


trust 


conf iinza 


10 


9 




joy 


alegna 




26 




agreeable 


agradable 




16 


9 


love 


amor 


192 


2bl 


lb8 


lovable 


car IrtoSa 


- 


44 




GOOD. LOVING. HELPFUL 


72 


404 


3*0 


comp r *hends 


comprens 1v. 




}a 




tenderness 


ternura 


lb 


29 


21 


helper 




11 






support 


apoyo 


8 


4b 


m 


amiable 


amable 




11 


12 


understand 


comprenslo 


11 


90 


112 


he lp 


ayuda 




63 


8b 


inte 1 1 igent 


mte Hgente 


6 


12 


20 


Shar ing 




14 






cooperat fon 


cooper ac Ion 




11 




loyal 


fiel 


_ 


b2 


62 


good 


buena 


7 


4b 


48 


MISCELLANEOUS 




92 


lb9 


19b 


(dependence 




11 






me 




26 






abnegated 


abnegada 




17 


8 


pretty 


bonlta 


ib 


24 


24 


responsible 


responsable 




26 


2$ 


entire 


Integra 






lb 


del i very 


entrega 




» 


14 


security 


segurldad 


10 


12 




stability 


establlidad 




14 


. 


Ufe 


vlda 


20 


. 


8 


Important 


Impart ante 


_ 


10 


_ 


have to 


tener 


_ 




10 


high, tall 


alta 




„ 


10 


problems 


probltmas 




lb 


7 


fidelity 


fldelldad 




lb 


14 


respect | 


respeto 




2b 


8 


necessary 


necesarlaj 




11 




no 


no 






12 


e^ il 


igual 


10 




10 


be tO 


ser 






U 


earth 


tierra 






18 



£ 

Ierlc 



231 fir 



232 



E3 



Main Components 











|*nd Responses 




US 


m x 


cot 






566 


43 


173 


echo 


eco 






U 


mm If 

IT 




40 






to be 


ser 




17 


73 


1 


yo 


15? 


6 


57 


unique 


unlco 


15 


12 


9 


us 




43 


. 


- 


we 


nosotros 


2b 


8 


16 


• lone 


sola 


3? 




b 


myself 




?b8 


- 


_ 


YOU. WE. OTHERS 




171 


?6 


77 


related 


re lactones 






10 


sister 


hermcna 


- 


_ 


21 


society 


soc iedad 


- 


15 


6 


like 




10 


- 


- 


yo.your 


tu, tuyo 


151 


11 


38 


others 




10 


- 




GOOD. HAPPY 




129 


179 


7-5 


positive 


positive 








good 


bueno 


38 


45 


14 


amiable 


amable 




10 


9 


happy 


feMz 


54 


35 


4 


responsible 


responsible 


5 


14 


13 


secure 


sequro 


- 


22 


12 


joy, pleasure aleon* 


- 


4i 


14 


fair, just 


justo 


- 


- 


1U 


fun 




19 




- 


nice 




13 






WOMAN A GIRL 






49 


40 


wife 




Ji 






woman 


mujer 


33 


3c 


4o 


daughter 


hi ja 


a 


17 




gir 1 




b? 







ME/YO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 



I, MYSELF 
YOU, WE, OTHERS 
GOOD, HAPPY 
WOMAN, GIRL 
WORK, PROGRESS 
MAN, MALE 
SELFISH, UNHAPPY 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP 
STUDENT, THINKING 
BEING, LIVING 
PERSON, INDIVIDUAL 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


37 


3 


12 


11 


£ 


5 


9 


13 


b 


7 


4 


3 


2 


10 


5 


i 


3 


5 


3 


4 


4 


lu 


iy 


11 


< 


iy 


lb 


I 


b 


4 


11 


li 


23 


3 


7 


5 



Total Adjusted Scores 1516 1565 1571 



233 



RK, PROGRESS 




30 


130 


7b 


deve lopment 


desarrollo 




17 




progress 


progreso 




W 


li 


capac ity 


capac idad 




13 




hea !th 


salud 


12 


7 




help 






b 


28 


fducat ion 


educac Ion 


7 


10 




effort 


esfuerzo 




15 




work 


trjbajo 


il 


bU 


21 


path 


c*mino 






1U 






18 


38 


b/ 


Ml" 


h ijo 






13 




hrHirf 




4< 


$4 



M 1SCULAIK0US 
future 
excel I 
world 
aid, help 
street 
pronoun 
exist to 
home 
young 
how 



futuro 

Supe^ac ion 

fflundo 

ayudar 

cammo 

pronomtore 

enistir 

joven 
como 



101 7S 



u 



12 

14 



8 
4b 

15 
1J 
8 
11 



U 



21 

5 
12 
11 



ERLC 



foaln Cowoonents 








land Responses 




US 


ATX 


cot 


5UFISH, UNHAPPY 


bl 


bl 


bi 


sad 


triste 


4 


lb 




se if ishnes 


egoismo 


8 




4^ 


ego 


ego 


IV 


b 




unhappy 




1 n 
1U 




" 


unsat isf ied 


inconforme 






11 


better 


mejor 




1 3 




conf 1 ict 


conf Hctiv 




12 


■ 


fight 


luchar 




lb 


7 


first 




10 


- 


- 


LOVE, FRIENDSHIP 


I £(. 
1 J J 


258 


lbl 


desires 


deseos 




1 1 1 
1U 


y 


br ide 


nov ia 




1U 


■ 


car ing 




18 




■ 


sincer ity 


sincer idad 




12 




Christ ian 








■ 


in love 




1 I 




■ 


sympathetic 


simpatica 




lb 


■ 


k tndness 


bondad 




1 1 1 
1U 




love 


amor 


O J 




bb 


fanny 


f ami lie 


9 


20 


a4 


loyal 


fie 1 




1 > 




friend 


amiga 


ji 




j u 
*o 


affection 


car too 


6 




19 


STUDENT. THINKING 


65 


?61 




know 


conocer 






~J 


School 


escuela 


a 


17 




student 


estudiante 


18 


4b 


89 


inte 1 1 igence 


inte Hgen. 


22 


41 


b2 


think 


pienso 




30 


36 


understand 


entender 


lb 


3b 


3/ 


consc ienc ious conciencia 




21 


■ 


study, ious 


estudiosa 


4 


b4 




oEHG, LIVING 




27 


67 


So 


realization 


real Uacfon 




lc 


b 


short 










human 


humano 


0 


3 5 
CC 


10 


life 


vtda 


lU 


1 j 
it 


20 


god 


dios 






1 L 


live to 


viv ir 




5 1 


9 


I'tRSUN, IN01VI0UHL 


Abe 


A 48 


33i 


individual 


»ndi*idud 


ill. 




25 


onp 


uno 


tb 




24 


soc iab le 


sociable 


* 


14 


■ 


'Mster 


amo 


■ 


23 


- 


persona Ht 




bi 


■ 




taM. high 


alto 






ia 


p» Mtty 


hnda 






17 


jujn 


juan 






1/ 


concept 


concerto 




lu 




pvr son 


persona 




74 


194 


gary 




13 






v>m»>body 


a Iguien 




9 


12 


independent 


<ndepend. 


11 




b 


ugly 


feo 






15 


people 


gente 


9 




8 



234 



to 



Wain GoafJOnentS 










land Responses 




1 K 


Mr v 


_C0l 


GOOD. IMPORTANT, 


NEEDED 


m 


14? 


65 


want 


querer 


j 




14 


need 




53 






good 


buena 


48 


83 


\? 


important 


importante 


37 


13 




nfcess i ty 


neces i dad 


12 


37 


29 


nice 




22 






beautiful 


hermosa 




g 


1U 


closeness 




32 






nmws. company 




i98 


270 


174 


comradeship 


companer is. 


14 


10 






faanlli 




30 


4 


fraternity 


hernia ndati 




10 


23 


COflpan ion 


companero 




29 




fr lends 


ami gos 


87 


168 


147 


company 


compania 


97 


2s 




HAPPINESS, FUN 




144 


97 


75 


security 


segur idad 






lb 


happv, iness 


lehz, idad 


4? 


2b 


27 


joy, mirth 


alegna 




4b 


32 


laughter 




18 






snu les 




1^ 






fun 




39 






harmony 




11 


m 




PtOPLE, SOCIETY 




103 


143 


86 




dos 


7 


11 




brother 


hernano 




19 




parents 


padres 


7 


2U 




people 


gente 


4b 


38 


i2 


man 


hombre 




10 


16 


woman 


mujer 


7 


8 


10 


girls 




24 






groom 


novio 






15 


youth 


Juventud 




11 


10 


group 


grupo 


12 


b 


15 


soc iety 


soc ledad 




20 


1U 


FOREVER 




53 


27 


7 


long 




17 






lasting 


duradera 


23 


21 


7 


time 




13 







FR I ENDSH I P/AM I STAD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ha In Cowponents 



GOOD, IMPORTANT, NEEDED 
FRIENDS, COMPANY 
HAPPINESS, FUN 
PEOPLE, SOCIETY 
FOREVER 

TALK, CWHUNICATE 
HATE, ENEMY 
LOVE, UNDERSTANDING 
UNITY, SHARING 
HELP, COOPERATION 
TRUST, SINCERITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 



us 


MEX 


COL 


13 


9 


4 


13 


1/ 


11 


9 


b 


b 


7 


9 


b 


3 


l 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


IZ 




26 


8 


b 


19 


9 


9 


14 


9 


11 


8 


4 


6 


5 



Total Adjusted Scores 1573 1868 1689 



dismteres 

school 

forever 

pretty 

bride 

interests 

Study 

feel 

airport 

god 

rarp 



desinteres 

collegio 

s1e*pr? 

bon * • t 

novia 

interes 

estudio 

ser.tir 

dios 



5b 99 



15 



10 

6 
14 

11 



U 
lb 

25 
11 
b 
12 
lb 



n 

9 
12 
8 

10 

6 

10 
lb 



pain Components 










land Responses 




US 


MEX 


COL 


TALK, COMMUNICATE 


32 


22 


11 


conf ide 


conf fable 




i n 

IZ 


* 


talk 




">"> 
ic 




* 


dialogue 


dialogo 




* 


11 


communicate 


COinunicar 


l n 
10 


10 


* 


HATE, ENfcHY 




25 


15 


10 


problems 


problemas 




lo 




hate 




15 




_ 


•nemjr 




10 


_ 


_ 


hypocrite 


hipocrita 




5 


10 


COVE. UNDERSTANDING 




AAA 




care, ing 




"St - 

f j 






tenderness 


termira 




11 




affectionate 


afecto 




11 


52 


love 


amor 


179 


220 


157 


lovers 




11 






understand 


coup render 


54 


116 


147 


relation 


re lac ion 


• 


31 


18 


respect 


respeto 


9 


17 


20 


warmth 




16 


• 


• 


UNITY. SHARING 




It j 


Aft 




share 


conpartir 


to 


» 


1W 


unit.y 


unida 




19 


33 


bond 




14 






union 


union 




36 


70 


together 


juntos 


39 




H 

in 


solidarity 


solar idad 






CCMnon 


COMUn 




* 


11 


dependence 




in 
1U 






httP. COOPERATION 


144 


147 


221 


give up to 


entregar 


77 


6 


33 


agreeable 


agradable 




16 


6 


help 


ayuda 


56 


86 


127 


cooperation 


cooper ac ion 




7 


13 


supoort 


apoyo 


g 


30 


12 


col 'jborat 


colabor. 






14 


generosity 


generosidi 






14 



TRUST. SINCERITY 



1 140 176 130 



true 


verdadera 


6 


24 




f ami 1 Ur 


fa.-.', liar 




11 




trust 


cofif ianza 


106 


31 


24 


honesty 


honest idad 


10 


6 




Sincerity 


smcer idad 




60 


62 


fidelity 


f idelidad 




6 


12 


loyalty 


lea Had 


lb 


36 


32 



r O 

r ERIC 



23b 



236 



S 



5= 

GO 



CO 



Components 



23 V 



|ff>d Response s 




ir, 


HEX 


COl 


HELP. COOPERATION 


209 


2*0 


260 


cooperation 


cooper aclon 




ii 

11 


16 


9l¥€. Ing 


dar 






16 


wtim, tag 


ayudi 




it i 


1 


talk to 


hablir con 


20 


11 




support 


apoyo 


13 


44 


18 


advisor 


consejero 






23 


confidante 


f confidente 






34 


true 


/erdad | 


o 
O 




1 1 


dialogue 


dlalogo 






11 


trust 


conf tania 


CD 

DO 


A 1 

ai 




responstb) 


responsable 




* 


1U 


secret* 




1U 






PEOPLE, BOY, GIRL 


1 7 7 
Iff 


82 


126 


boy 










everybody 


todos 






CJ 


•re gold 


at oro 


8 




12 


people 


per son* s 


54 


42 


26 


■en 


homtores 


6 


21 


17 


women 


mujeres 


14 


5 


16 


gir l.S 








* 


peers 




14 


• 


• 


neighbors 




22 


- 


* 


•roup 


grupo 


10 


14 


16 




yo 


• 


* 


14 


FUN, HAPPINESS 




1 4 1 

14 J 


lbo 


110 


fun 


diversion 


62 




— T7T 

20 


happiness 


fehcidad 


22 


17 


lb 


sot able 


socia js 


4 


29 


lb 


diversion 


diversion 




4b 




joy. mirth 


ilegrii 


- 


21 


28 


laughing 




20 


■ 




P«rty 




23 


■ 


- 


pjrtyers 




\2 


~ 


• 


fiesta 


fiesta 


~ 


48 


15 


reunion 


reunion 


* 


5 


15 


oooo. Important 




141 


132 


11 


KOSt import. 




\2 






need.ed 




47 


- 


- 


QOOd 


buenos 


51 


99 


- 


excel lent 


excelente 




1? 


- 


important 




\2 




- 


necessity 


necesldad 


1 u 


2 L 


1 1 


BAU. ENEMIES 




72 


32 


22 


problems 


problemas 




U 


9 


bid, evil 


lUJlOS 




16 


13 


enemies 










hate 




lu 







FRIEMDS/AMGOS 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 


MEX 


COL 


HELP, COOPERATION 


13 


14 


lo 


PEOPLE, BOY, GIRL 


il 


5 


8 


FUN, HAPPINESS 


9 


1U 


7 


GOOD, IMPORTANT 


9 


8 


1 


BAD, ENEMIES 


5 


I 


i 


UWITY, SHARING 


7 


1 


3 


MANY, FEW 

LOVE, UNDERSTANDING 


3 


4 


U 


20 


22 


28 


COMPANIONS, PALS 


11 


b 


13 


TRUST, SINCERITY 


4 


8 


12 


FAMILY, PARENTS 




6 


8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


8 


4 



Total Adjusted Scores 1577 1931 1811 



9 

ERIC 



FAMILY. PARENTS 




an 


104 


124 


Infancy 


inf anc 1a 




11 




Mother 


madre 


9 




1U 


fathers 


padres 






10 


house 


casa 


t> 


20 


b 


fami 1y 


f mi 11 a 


31 




23 


parents 


padres 


10 


14 




brother 


hermanO 


l2 


1* 


46 


relatives 


par lentes 


21 


44 


28 


MISCELLANEOUS 




32 


127 


68 


knowledge 


conoc imien t 


8 


5 


ll 


live together 


convivir 


H 


2ti 




money 


dinerO 




11 




well-being 


bienestar 




W 




satisfaction 


sattsf acc* 




w 




Study 


pstudiar 




19 


17 


schoo \ 


escuela 


lb 


32 




life 


vida 




H 


11 


fat 


gordo 






10 



|Ma 1 n Componen t S 










|and Responses 




US 




rni 


UNITY, SHARlhG 




lib 


12J 




comaun icate 


comun \ r ac 




17 




fraternity 


fraternidad 


6 


14 




completes 


completos 




11 


_ 


share 


compartir 


52 


42 


13 


togetherness 




19 


- 




close 




30 


- 


- 


unity 


unldad 


- 


39 


40 


MANY, FEU 




48 


68 


o 


grea* , big 


grandes 




U 




mak Ing 




13 






many 


muchos 


17 


2b 




few 


pocos 


18 


2b 




LOVE. UNDERSTAND 1*6 


310 


369 


459 


love 


amor 


U 


1M 




beloved 


querldo 




- 


10 




aiQradab \f 


- 


25 


9 


amiable 


amable 


- 


13 


* 


loving 




18 


- 


- 


klnd.S 


amables 


6 


- 


49 


care. 1ng 




57 


- 


- 


affectionate 


a fee to 


- 


10 


6 


best loved 




26 






lovers 




69 


- 




affection 


car ino 






42 


like 




13 






friendship 


amis tad 


14 


119 


113 


mutua 1 




10 


- 


- 


respect 


respeto 


* 


9 


13 


nice 




19 


• 


- 


-.tjtrstand 


comprender 


22 


84 


127 


COMPANIONS. PALS 




179 


105 


215 


fellows 


sujetos 




10 




acquaintance 




21 






Juan 


Juin 






11 


companions 


companeros 


60 


89 


204 


comrade. ship 


companer is. 


12 


6 


- 


buddies 




28 


■ 


- 


pals 




31 


- 


- 


associates 




27 






TRUST. SINCERITY 




b3 


131 


198 


loyalty 


lealdad 


1 / 


25 


35 


confidence 




18 






security 


segurl dav. 


8 


22 


9 


loyal 


leales 




24 


42 


Sincer lty 


sinceridad 




4g 


91 


f ide 1 lty 


f i deli dad 




11 


10 


faith, ful 


fe 


9 




11 


listening 




11 







238 



|H»ln Coupon* f.U 



us hex coi 



CO 



C-3 
CD 

r- - 

ERIC 



239 



receive 


r«c1b»r 


- 


- 


15 


•erve 


aervlr 


- 


IS 


- 


to serve 


servlr 




- 


32 


to take out 


sacar 


- 


- 


13 


• id 




168 






aide 




12 






assist 


asistlr 


109 


8 




save 




36 






rescue 




19 






relief 




13 






help 


ayudar 


17 




28 


support 


apoyo 


7 


18 


33 


provide 




16 






work 


trabajo 




24 


11 


ftix 11 Wry 


auxl bar 




23 


29 



DCHttHCY. CRT 




272 


10 


22 


telephone 


telefono 


11 


- 




emergency 




20 


- 


- 


call 




16 


- 


- 


scream 




16 


- 


- 


cry 




58 


- 


- 


fear 




10 


- 


- 


pro* lews 


probiemas 


19 


10 


17 


trouble 




2b 






s.o.s. 




30 






fire 
drown 




34 

21 


- 




ripe 




12 






0000. *£D 




212 


216 


163 


positive 


posit Wo 




li 




progress 


progreso 




21 


6 


IWporUnt 


iwportante 




13 




Mint 


desear 


22 


ti 


14 


■oral 


woral 




22 




need 


necesito 


152 


19 




good 


bueno 


27 


60 


58 


necessity 


necestdad 


11 


64 


75 


duty 


deber 






lu 


PEOPLE. NEIGHBORS 


13S 


191 


127 


school 


coleglo 




19 


i 


hu.ian 1 ty 


huwanldad 




1J 




elder 


anc lano 




20 


4 


everybody 


todos 


10 


16 


7 


people 


gente 


17 


5b 


2b 


others 


13 






neighbor 


vec inos 




lb 


29 


nan 

police 


honfjre 






13 




28 






doctor 


IW»(J1C0 


2b 


6 


6 


red cross 


cru2 roja 


11 


U 




center 


17 






COflimjnity 


cowun'dad 






11 


soc ipty 


soc if dad 




19 


13 


COunt r) 


pan 


9 


18 


li 



HELP/AYUDAR 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 



US 



MEX 



MISCELLANEOUS 




86 


10b 


96 


study, les 


estudlo 








toast 


br Indar 




8 


24 


education 


educadon 






10 


disinterest 


deslnteres 




22 


6 


bad, evil 


nal 






10 


health 


salud 




4 


11 


objective 


objetWo 




14 




cross 


cruj 






17 


feel to 


sent 1r 






16 


security 


segundad 




11 




always 


siempre 




4) 




beat les 




63 






song 




23 







COL 



AID, ASSISTANCE 


26 


7 


10 


EMERGENCY, CRY 


18 


1 


1 


GOOD, NEED 


14 


17 


10 


PEOPLE, NEIGHBORS 




15 


8 


FRIENDS 


8 


8 


7 


SELF, ME 


6 


1 


0 


COOPERATION, SHARING 


6 


18 


30 


LOVE, UNDERSTANDING 


3 


i5 


17 


FAMILY 


2 


6 


7 


SICK, POOR 


2 


5 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6 


8 


0 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1505 


1474 


1709 



rain Components 










[and Responses 




US 


PCX 


m 


Cd i rune 




119 


97 


106 


.offlpan ion 


coaoanero 




10 




friend 


ami ga 


119 


87 


Ilk* 


SELF, ME 




91 


10 


0 


Solo, only 


solo 




10 




me 




7b 


■ 


* 


yourself 




lb 


■ 




cooperation %mm 


H 


04 




give to 


dar 


M 


71 


Ill 

• 


care, Ing 




36 


- 


lean to 


moyer 


- 


13 




collaborate 


co laborer 


- 


- 


133 


lived tog. 


convWW 




21 




trust 


conf lanza 




24 




cooperation 


cooper ac Ion 




16 




cooperate 


cooper «r 


18 


39 


64 


share 


compartlr 


8 


27 


107 


■utual 


■utual 




6 


24 


union 


union 






11 


solidarity 


solldarldad 




17 


IS 



LOVE. UNDERSTAHDIM 
Jove mo 



31 119 257 



k indness 
loyalty 
friendship 
understand 
Interested 
tfreeable 



bond ad 
lealtad 
aalstad 
en tender 
intertsado 
afr atfabie 



IT 

6 



16 



"ir- 
is 
ii 

S6 
54 



satisfaction satisfaction 



34 



75 
89 
13 
14 

12 



MM IT 
bride 



parents 

relatives 
■other 
family 
brother 



SICK. POOR 

lend to 
poor 

f mane ial 

money 

loan 



novfa 
padres 

par itntes 
■adre 
f ami Ha 
hermano 



n m ii 



19 



prestar 
pobre 

dlnero 
prestamo 



31 



22 21 
I 

I 13 

35 30 
17 19 



54 41 



10 
13 



TT 

20 
27 



20 

7 
14 



240 



CI 

C'A 



piTn~~Components 
(and Jtes|>onses 

IQK> CARING 



IB HEX 



share 
sincerity 
tenderness 
accepting 
care, 1ng 
love, to 
affection 
compassion 
feelings 
empathy 
sensitive 
sypatnetic 
appreciate 
mutual 
fiHh 
trust 

considerate 
Pit ience 



517 245 



ERLC 



coil 

2iU 



Compart ir 


16 


ll 


- 


Sincer 1did 


- 


24 


b 


ternurj 


6 


17 


- 




16 


- 


- 




106 






MUr 


96 


119 


141 


car fno 




23 


33 




73 








30 




6 




17 








10 








39 








11 






■utual 


12 


13 


17 


fe 


10 


11 


8 


conf lar 


31 


18 






11 






padenc la 


31 


9 





reasoning 




11 




8 


reflection 


reflexion 




\t 




advise 


consejar 




U 


0 


relating 




2J 






school 


coleglo 


7 


IS 


9 


study 


estudio 




10 


19 


teacher 


maestro 


\2 


6 


2b 


know, ing 


saber 


Hi 


20 


57 


knowledge 


conocimlen. 


114 


10 




Mind 


«ente 


10 


e 




think 




13 


lu 




thought 


ptnsMlento 


?1 


7 




analyze 


analizar 






12 


aware 




\2 






Intelligent 


Intellgente 


9 


1? 


28 


perception 




\2 






concepts 




12 






language 




lu 






education 


educaclon 


16 


14 




learn, Ing 


aprender 


21 


12 


12 


COMMUNICATION 




116 


39 


50 


receive to 


reclblr 




10 




listen to 


escuchar 


67 


lb 


b 


communicate 


comunlcac . 


37 




12 


talk 




1/ 






dialogue 


dlalogo 






10 


re I at ion 


re lac ion 




14 


M 



UNDE RSTAND I NG/COMPRENS I ON 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 

US MEX COL 



LOVE, CARING 
KNOWLEDGE, EDUCATION 
C0WUN1CATI0N 
PEOPLE, SELF, OTHERS 
KAPPINESS, AGREEMENT 
COMPREHEND, UNDERSTAND 
GOOD, HELPFUL 
FAMILY, PARENTS 
FRIENDSHIP, COMPANION 
MARRIAGE, WIFE 
MISCELLANEOUS 



32 
24 
7 
7 
3 
3 
7 
5 
5 
1 
7 



1<! 

10 

3 
b 
4 
7 
?U 
14 
12 
2 
7 



13 
ii 
3 
b 
3 
13 
17 
14 
14 
3 
5 



Total Adjusted Scores 1624 1723 1665 



HAMIAGC. WIFE 




11 


29 


52 


»arr tag? 


•atrimonlo 




13 


8 


brio> 


nov la 




16 


22 


engaged 


novlos 






lb 




esposa 


11 




7 


MISCELLANEOUS 




109 


no 


78 


attention 


« tendon 




ll 




comply 




19 






delivery 


em 






13 


well-being 


blenestar 




13 




familiar 


familiar 


3S 


14 




work 


trabajo 


10 


6 


4 


please, to 


complacer 






10 


live to 


V 1 v 1r 




11 




always 


siempre 




12 




deep 




10 






excel 


super acer 




10 




read to 


leer 




11 


I? 


want to 


querer 




14 




problems 


problemas 


9 


7 


17 


confusior 




11 






90d 


dlos 


lb 




11 


simt lar 


astmi lar 






11 



•In Components 



US 



P£0Ht f SUF, OTHERS 


108 


74 


8b 


social, iety 


socledad 






b 


human i ty 


human 1 dad 




ia 


13 


your, self 




1<! 


* 


• 


people 


gente 


4? 


lb 


4 


personal 


persona 1 




- 


10 


men 


hombres 


- 


- 


19 


women 




14 


7 


* 


me 




lb 






myself 




ib 


- 


- 


I 


yo 




8 


15 


Other, s 


otro.s 


7 


* 


16 


HAPPINESS. AGREEMENT 


46 


53 


52 


happiness 


fel icidad 


iJ 


\> 


12 


agreement 




17 


9 


b 


peace 


pa: 


t> 


B 


\i 


hope 


esperanza 


ii 


7 




union 


union 




17 


24 


COMPREHEND* UNDERSTAND 


M 


112 


210 


comprehension 




53 






understand 


en tender 




112 


210 


qooo. Hurrm 




112 




2*0 


need 




*7 







give to 
aid, help 
support 
help 
to be 

cooperation 

cooperate, ion 

conscienclous 

good 

useful 

necessary 

collaborate 



dar 

ayudar 

apoyo 

ajruda 

ser 

cooper ac ion 
cooperar 
conciencia 
buena 

ut11 

rvcesar la 
co laborac. 



13 



11 9 
2* 

38 8 

109 176 

- 12 
10 

9 
12 

23 11 

- 12 
56 40 

- 12 



IILY. PARENTS 




80 


206 


228 


father 


padre 


17 


34 


■ 71 


Son,s 


h1jo,s 




16 


11 


parents 


padres 


16 


50 




rami ly 


famllii 




59 


46 


mother | 


sad re 


28 


33 


45 


home 


hogfr 1 




12 


19 


brothers 


hermanos 


19 




34 



FR1EN0SH1P, COMPANION 



78 



friend, ly 
conpan ion 
fr lendship 



ami go 
comj, nero 
amistad 



78 



187 

"IT 

18 

73 



224 

43 

96 



[Main Components 










land fesoonses 




US 




COL 


LOVE. SHARING 




356 


2*9 


331 


cooperate 


cooper ac ion 


- 


U 


- 


love 


amor 


167 


76 


126 


related 


relaciones 


17 


10 


9 


relation 


re lac ion 


- 


32 


- 


care, ing 




23 






respect 


respeto 




22 




Share 


COfflpar t ir 


^ y 


?l) 


lie 


affection 


carino 


10 




lb 


tenderness 




lb 






understand 


COmprender 


34 




4C 


common 


comun 


- 


- 


71 


sex 


sexo 


21 


- 


6 


trust 


conf iem* 


20 


10 


- 


HAPPINESS, FUN 




1% 


75 


3> 




f # 1 i r i riari 


77 


7 


u 


fun 




33 






peace 


paz 


37 


12 




security 


segurldad 


21 


8 




good 


buena 


lb 


39 


- 


need 




12 


- 


- 


well-being 


bienestar 


- 




11 


CLOSENESS, UNITY 




330 


165 


377 


Solidarity 


solidaridad 


- 


13 


- 


warmth 




18 


- 


- 


one 




31 


- 


- 


close 




81 


- 


- 


tight 




16 




- 


together 




14 


- 


- 


touching 




17 


- 


- 


near 


cerca 






lb 


with another 




17 






unity, union 


unidad 


108 


172 


30b 


Inseparable 


inseparable 


6 




11 


as one 




li 






only, alone 


solos 






li 


reunited 


reumdos 






J3 


complete 




11 







TOGETHERNESS/JUNTOS 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 



LOVE, SHARING 
HAPPINESS, FUN 
CLOSENESS, UNITY 
PEOPLE 

FAMILY, MARRIAGE 
FRIENDS, COMPANIONS 
HELP, COOPERATE 
MISCELLANEOUS 



us 


MEX 


COL 


23 


1* 


2U 


13 


6 


2 


21 


V 


23 


10 


11 


io 


13 


12 


16 


11 


19 


li 


4 


10 


7 


b 


y 


4 



Total Adjusted Scores 1554 1528 1802 



MISCELLANEOUS 




78 


\2\ 


71 


forever 




iu 






towns 


pueblos 




It 




sincere, Ity 


slnceridad 




20 




necessary 


necesaria 




28 




equality 


igua Idad 




10 




live to 


viv ir 


23 




10 


hands 




10 






development 


desarrollo 




li 




progress 


progreso 




K 


8 


always 


sienpre 




9 


17 


universal 


mwiial 




lb 




aloneness 




22 






communicate 


COMUnicar 


1J 


4 




we will be 


seremos 






11 


study 


es'.udlar 






10 


to escort 


at mpanar 






IS 



Main Components 










and Responses 




US 


NLX 


cot, 


PEOPLE 




15* 


151 


2b9 


everybody, 


todos 


- 


- 


47 


fratern lty 


hermandad 


- 


58 


- 


community 


comun idad 


- 


11 




rel igion 


rel i g ion 


7 


14 


8 


people 


gente 


29 


10 


7 


us 




14 






two 


dos 


20 




46 


both 


ambos 




m 


32 


me 




12 


- 




we are 


estamos 




* 


11 


we 


nosotros 


32 




19 


several 


varios 






20 


many 


muchos 


- 




19 


group 


grupo 


21 


lb 


2d 


men 


hombres 


- 


16 


17 


girl 




12 


- 


• 


country, ies 


pais.es 


7 


27 


18 


FAMILY, NAM I AGE 




203 






fathers 


padres 






17 


family 


fanilia 


in 


31 


57 


parents 


padres 




27 




marriage 


natr imonio 


61 




25 


spouses 


esposos 




- 


14 


couple 


pare J a 


31 




13 


groom 


novio 






4<> 


home 


hogar 


- 


- 


10 


brother 


hermtno 




46 


58 


society 


sociedad 




49 


20 


FRIENDS, COMPANIONS 


174 


258 


184 


friends 


amigos 


6 


111 




friendship 


amlstad 


127 


134 


59 


partners 




10 




- 


companions 


companeros 


31 


13 


- 


HELP. COOPERATE 




63 


137 


107 


support 


apoyo 




14 




work 


trabajo 


b 


10 


15 


help, ing 


ayuda 


18 


113 


54 


cooperative 


cooperar 


13 




b 


team work 




\2 






fight 


ielear 


14 




21 


walk 


Caaiinar ' 






11 



a*- 
o 

ERIC 



243 



244 




Components 
Jfcjponses 



us mex col 



TOGETHER 



3 



agrupation conjunto 
live together convlvlr 
together Junto" 



347 40 19 



347 



1? 



18 



Co 



rtOPLC. COW RIES 
friendly 
MSA. 
w 

people 
everybody 
black 

white 
group 
cluster 
society 
friends 
social 

Commun1t> 
nation 
Country 
world 



276 216 22b 



POLITICS. POWER 
class 
Strength 
development 
Wty 
democrats 
statehood 
power 



awl gable 




9 


- 




34 








16 


- 


- 


gente 


45 


24 


19 


todos 


- 


- 


21 




31 


- 


- 




13 


- 


- 


grupal 


41 


14 


3i 


agrupaclon 






15 


sod ^ad 




39 


28 


amlgos 




39 


30 


soda? 




13 


13 


comunldad 


13 


30 


32 


nac 1 on 


43 


19 


14 


pais 


2b 


29 


12 


mundo 


U 




8 




115 


89 


60 


clase 






14 


fuer.'a 


52 


60 


29 


desarrol lo 




18 


9 




23 








12 








lb 







U 11 



GOALS, HAPPINESS 
good 

joy, pleasure 

happiness 

peace 

harmony 

success 

necessary 

goal 

object 

cause 

b»g, large 

fair 





iU9 


1x4 


79 


bueno 




51) 


b 


ale^ ia 




14 


b 




13 






paz 


47 


5 




twmon 1 a 


17 




10 


eilto 






10 


necesario 


7 


40 


15 




12 






objeto 


13 




1> 


grarv$<» 






10 


justa 






lu 



24^ 



I6I0N. CHUMCH 



re 1 igion 

chu-ch 

god 



dins 



50 
8 



0 12 



12 



:RLC 



hty/unioad 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Ha In Conpon; n ts 



Percentage of 
Total Scor 



TOGETHER 

PEOPLE, COUNTRIES 
POLITKS, POWER 
GOALS HAPPINES: 
RHLIG1C*. CHURCH 
ONENESS, UNIQUE 
UNION 

LOVE, FRIENDSHIP 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE 
MEAUSURE, AMOUNT 
HELP, COOPERATION 
MISCELLANEOUS 



us 


MEX 


COL 


22 


4 


1 


17 


IV 


18 


7 


8 


5 


7 


10 


6 


3 


0 


1 


13 


10 


18 


13 


12 


17 


5 


b 


u 


7 


r> 
) 


10 


1 




1 j 


3 


1. 


b 


2 


11 


5 



Total Adjusted Scores 1586 1292 1390 



iftr , COOPERATION 
support 
Mp 

cohesion 
cooperation 
progress 
work 

cooperation 
HISUHANEOUS 



SO 119 67 



?*'eUent 
fam. ' iar 
conr* trate 
po v I VP 
study, learn 
habit a* on 
fight 
schoo I 
disunity 



apoyo 




15 




ayuda 


14 


4U 


38 


cones 1 on 




9 




cooper ac ion 




IB 


4 


progress 




14 


7 


tratujo 


14 


19 


18 




22 








29 


129 




exceiente 




21 




f ami liar 




2f 




concentrac. 




\2 




po* tlvo 




12 




ud»ar 




11 


21 


.abltac ion 




Ju 




lucha 


V 


7 


11 


colegio 




9 


2b 



w 



Main Components 










land Responses 




1 K 


Mr v 


COL 


ONENESS. UNIQUE 




202 


1U8 


22u 


single 




tt 






CD 1 n fin 1 v 
l U * I/" 1 J 






2o 




ore 


uno 


lt>8 


83 


it,' 


unitary 


unltar lo 


b 




1U 


only, a lone 


solo 


. 




41 


whole 




17 






ind i v idua 1 


Individual 


8 




U 


sol i tude 


soledad 


. 




1U 






202 


134 


218 


reunite 


reunlr 


• 


• 


U 


unify 


unlf Icaclon 


2b 


9 


- 


un .on 


union 


7 


69 


1U9 


unite 


unlf icar 


44 


/ 


- 


combined 




12 


- 


- 


cohesiveness 




11 


- 


- 


Join 




14 






1rdiv*s1ble 


Indlvlsib. 


- 


- 


n 


Integration 


integrac. 


- 




16 


Miin 




1U 






common 




2S 


; 




solidarity 


solar 1 dad 


33 


18 




compact 


ccxrpacto 






13 


sol id 


solida 


m 




i \ 


conjoint 


conjunto 




it 




fortress 


fortalexa 




a 


1J 


close 




21 






LOVE. FRIENDSHIP 




ft) 


§2 


U4 


loyalty 


ltaltad 




18 




love 


mat 


* 


14 




brotherhood 


berMnltfM 


11 


6 


7 


understand 


cw^renston 


21 


24 


42 


FAN1LT. MARRIAGE 




112 


89 


129 


fraternity 


hermandad 






11 


relation 


re lac ion 




18 


b 


midwife 


partera 






24 


family 


fault Ha 


74 


46 


71 


marr 1 aqe 


m*tr Imonto 


38 


11 




home 


hogar 






13 


house 


casa 




14 


15 



KAUSURE. AMOUNT 



great, big 
measures 

amount 
number 
same 



grinde 
medlda 
cant dad 

numero 



14 23 S8 



14 



13 



30 
17 

U 



246 



2< 



?«3 P<H 



[Main Co«f)onents 










land Responses 




U5 


Ft X 


COL 


wa, tomn. aurm 


fit 


mm 


ou 


city 


c iuded 


40 


6 




suburbia 




16 






Silver Sprlr.g 




1 1 
Jl 






town 




* 9 






vlHage 










colony 


colonla 




11 




country 


pals 


- 


16 


33 


nation 


nation 




14 




national 


national 






15 


Co tort 1 4 


Colombia 






12 


• lace 


tugar 


* m 


• 

9 


* 


environment 


ambiente 


1 J 


14 




area 




CO 

at 






unit 




1 Q 

ly 






OMMUZATIONS. SCHOOL 


1S6 


34 


29 


c lub s 




1> 








co ieg 'o 


42 


1? 


21 


center 




30 






poo 1 




1 n 
1 J 






nroan 1 T M t IfM 

y w*v it in w 


Afnin k fir 


CI 


c 
3 


0 


iitnr f at inn 

V * 2 W IIV 1 V>l 


MKttc 4 Mf inn 




1 / 








30 




* 


CIGHBQRHOOO 




256 


42 


S3 


neighbors 




17 


70 




none 




tn 






house 


casa 




22 


1Q 
i y 


household 




39 






neighborhood 


barrio 


1 3 V 




74 


SOCIETY. PEOPLE 






^33 


03c 


groups 


grupos 




IT 
1 1 




society 


socledad 


of 


91 


tAA 


social 


social 


o 

0 


ii 
j j 


IC 


people 


gente 


IIP 




yi 


persons 


personas 




11 


vy 


live 




1 1 
11 


Q 

r 


7 


life 


vide 


19 




16 


population 


pueblo 




^0 


Ov 


nan 


hombre 




16 


PI 


everybody 


todos 








family, ies 


famine 




c3 


1R 
JO 


baby 




a 






children 




13 






brothers 


hermanos 






16 


oroup 


grupo 


86 


53 


67 


Multitude 


aultltud 






13 


company 


companij 




la 


54 


student 


estudtante 






10 



COMMUN I TY/COMUN I DAD 



[Main Commoner ts 
land Responses 



us m cod 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



no ill i/Uinponcn ts 




Mr v 

Pit, A 


COL 


Pi AfF TOWN milNTDY 








ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOL 


o 


3 


2 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


14 


3 


A 
u 


SOf IFTY PFOPI F 


cc 


J4 


40 


UNITY, TOGETHERNESS 


9 


20 


15 


GOOD, HELP, COOPERATE 
WORK ACTION PROGRF^ 


2 


16 


16 


Q 

0 


j 


J 


LUVt, rKItNUSHlP 
CHURCH, RELIGION 


5 


7 


7 


4 


2 


6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


12 


8 


1 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1784 


1544 


1802 


MISCELLANEOUS 


207 102 


28 




sc fence 


10 - 






diaphragm 


21 






conflict confllctivo 


- 21 






probler problemas 


- 23 


16 




birth control 


SS 






pregnancy 


18 






sperm 


11 






the pill 


26 






study estudio 


- 11 






I.U.D. 


14 






sei 


i3 






extensive extensa 


- 10 






great, big grande 


- 30 






small pequena 


29 ; 







UNITY. TOGETHERNESS 



167 263 244 



egrupat ion 


con junto 




42 




unity, l ted 


unidad 


29 


54 


60 


union 


union 


9 


91 


49 


nuc lei 


nuc leo 


_ 


10 




aggregation 


conglomer. 




10 


_ 


live together convivencia 


33 


34 


_ 


conjoint 


conjunto 


_ 




23 


reunion 


reunion 


_ 


10 


40 


together 


Juntos 


71 




13 


coovnon 


comun 


11 


12 


59 


sense of 




14 






GOOD. HELP. COOPERATE 


44 


211 


2*9 


good 


blen 




IT 


7 


necessary 


necesarlo 


10 


31 


13 


Important 


4 mportante 




19 




Interesting 


Interesada 






lb 


economical 


economic a 


5 




H 


austere 


Justiciera 






11 


gains, benefit logros 




11 


7 


help 


ayuda 


29 


59 


114 


understand 


entender 




4 


38 


cooperate. Ion cooperate Ion 


45 


14 


equality 


Igualdad 




16 


15 


order 


orden 






11 


communication comunlcac. 




11 




W*. ACTION. PROGRESS 




« 


%7 




trameja 




It 




worker 


trabajaoor 




S 


24 


action 




37 






activities 




14 






Interaction 




21 






project 




10 






development 


tftsarrollo 


31 


7 


4 


progress 


prop^reso 




13 


24 


service 


servlcio 


13 




5 


LOVE. FRIENDSHIP 




4* 


13 


122 



friendly 
love 
sharing 
friendship 
relationship 
friends 
companions 
fraternity 
happiness jf 

CHURCH. RElUlgjj 



6 

17 



amlstad 

relation 
ami 90s 
companeros 
fraternlmad 

e'.lddad 



church 
rel iglous 
congregation 
Christian 
Jewish 

ecc lesiastic 



TfTeiTa 
religiose 
congregation 
Cristlana 

eclesiatico 



2 30 

14 18 

18 IS 

i4 36 
13 

18 13 

14 10 

31 104 



12 



T 

12 38 

- 10 
10 13 

- IS 



ERIC 



24V 



248 



C3 



24 



Main Coroner ts 










land Responses 




US 


r*X 


COL 


PEPIC. sot * 




338 


231 


269 


aon.men 


hombre.s 


19 


4; 


32 


people 


eente 


1^3 


87 


63 


persons 


per son as 


- 


25 


38 


population 


pueblo 


12 


30 


37 


us 




11 


- 


- 


peers 




IS 


- 


- 


•any 




13 


- 


- 


group, s 


grupo.s 


59 


26 


47 


cluster 


agrupadon 


* 


* 


24 


everybody 


20 


- 


- 


humanity 


human id ad 


6 


9 


14 


general 




?3 


- 


- 


social 


social 


7 


7 


14 


amwiTY. CULTURE. WORLD 


358 


1B1 


301 


place 


lugar 


* 


10 


- 


community 


comunldad 


59 


32 


117 


neighborhood 


barrio 


li 


. 


16 


city 


cludad 


11 


6 


9 


urban 




13 




- 


large 




11 


- 


- 


great, big 


grande 


- 


11 




COOpany 


companla 




15 


it 


civil 


civil 


- 


12 


11 


culture 


cultura 


76 


12 


9 


civilization 




13 


- 


- 


environment 


amblente 


22 


14 




country 


pals 


30 


29 


21 


nation 


naclon 


10 




9 


America 




3 


- 


- 


Colombia 


Colombia 


- 


- 


25 


world 


mundu 


1 \ 


13 


10 


organization 


organ izac. 


1 * 


• 


17 


unit 




11 


■ 


■ 


Institute 


Instltuto 




11 


10 


school 


escjela 


* 


In 


- 


RULES, MXMS. MORALS 


226 


107 


10 


norms 


nor mas 




Id 


- 


reproof 


represlon 


- 


13 


- 


laws 


leyes 


19 


18 


- 


judges 




13 


_ 


- 


goals 


metas 


15 


6 


- 


rules 


reglas 


44 


17 


10 


standards 


11 


- 


• 


value' 




26 


- 


* 


norals 


morales 


22 


?4 




■ores 




V 


- 




conform 




20 


* 


- 


obi 1gat\ m 


GbllgKlon 




11 




demand 




' I 


* 




NOHtT. CLASS. STATUS 


79 


'9 


90 


status 




11 


♦ 


- 


classes 


dase> 


19 


- 




equality 


Igualdad 




14 


16 


power, can 


poder 




10 


7 


rich 


r1co»rique. 


24 


8 


10 


J interests 


Intereses 




14 




monty 


dlnero 


14 


?4 


9 


poor 


pobres 


11 


9 




poverty 


pobrp/a 






27 



SOCIETyVSOCIEDAD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Wain Components 



PEOPLE, SOCIAL 
COMMUNITY, CULTURE, WORLD 
RULES, NORMS, MORALS 
MONEY, CLASS, STATUS 
UNITY, TOGETHER 
PROBLEMS, CORRUPTION 
FAMILY, FRIENDS 
6000, HELPFUL 
ECONOMY, POLITICS 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


27 


17 


20 


28 


13 


22 


18 


8 


1 


6 


6 


7 


0 


12 


14 


7 


11 


11 


1 


8 


6 


2 


8 


9 


2 


14 


6 


8 


2 


5 



total Mjtfttid Scores 1272 ISM 1508 



MISCELLANEOUS 



""anon Into 
intellgente 
vl v 1r 



105 28 70 



anonymous 
Intelligent 
live 
life 

Sociology 

high, tall alta 
communication comunlcac. 



20 
85 



UT 



10 



"71 

10 

1? 



12 

6 



ptaln Components 










land Responses 




US 






WITT. TOGETHER 




s 


165 


198 


agrupation 


con junto 




26 




related 


relaclones 




11 




relation 


re lac Ion 




13 


28 


harmony 


armonia 




13 


7 


unity 


unldad 


- 


19 


S 


union 


union 


- 


45 


59 


conjoint 


conjunto 


- 


- 


37 


reunion 


reunion 


- 


- 


38 


together 


juntos 




- 


12 


live together 


convlvencla 


- 


38 


- 


collaboration colaborac. 


* 


- 


12 


W08UHS. COWUTTIOH 


fS 




US 


dirtiness 


sucledftd 




Tr 


_ 


ugly 


fea 




10 


_ 


unjust 


Injusta 




8 


19 


problem 


problem** 


13 


26 


15 


trouble 




21 


_ 




bad 


aula 


S 


29 


16 


corrupt 


corrupto 




33 


21 


violence 


vlcOencla 


_ 


10 




death 


muerta 


_ 


12 


6 


destructive 


destrutlva 


_ 




13 


exploitation 


explotaclon 


- 


- 


17 


dictators 




17 


- 


• 


prejudice 




10 






,11th 


porquerla 






It 


confused 




U 






s*l'lsbness 


tfolsmo 






11 


limited 


llmltada 




a 


e 


pressures 




IB 


* 




FAMILY. FRIENDS 




19 


103 


as 


family 


\m\\U 




(4 


HI 


f r i ends 


affilgos 




17 


2? 


friendship 


amistad 


19 


22 


20 


0000. HELPFUL 




22 


114 


117 


Kelp 


aywd* 


10 






Important 


import ante 




16 




necessary 


necesarla 




27 


0 


good 


buena 


12 


25 




love 


amor 




6 


12 


understand 


compression 




8 


29 


agreeable 


agradab le 


m 




12 


ECOHOKY. POLITICS 




186 


at 


government 


oooierno 


" T" 


u~ 


7 


business 1 


neooclo < 




13 




politics 


polltlca 


7 


10 


17 


communist 


comunlsta 




17 




capitalist 


capltallsta 


9 


21 




work 


trabajo 




23 


11 


development 


desarroi lo 




16 


11 


progress 


progreso 




6 


11 


liberty 


» ' x»r tad 




2b 




economy 


eionomia 




9 


29 



25-J 



o 

ERIC 



Wain Components 

(and Np'ponses 

RIGHTS: WECH. JUSTIC E 



Bill of Might 

constitution 

expression 

fair 

press 

rights 

duty 

speak 

speech 

choice 

communicate 

equa 1 1 ty 

Justice 

law 



expreslon 

justa 

prensa 

derecnos 

deber 

hablar 

alternativa 

comumcac. 

igualfa 

J-jstkie 

ley 



334 

~~rr 

31 
6 

41 

7b 



5* rni 

131 ^02 



78 
49 

12 
29 



religion 

Cod 

hot* 

spiritual 



dlos 

esperanza 

espirttual 



60 

5 



C"3 



"T3 

IerJc 



S3 
18 
17 
81 



11 
29 
17 
10 



1) 
1) 



14 

IS 
58 

13 



^9 
33 



U.S.. COUHTHT. OtWCtACT 


266 


62 


S8 


CMI.lt ry 


pals 


21 


16 


10 


U.S. 


EE.UU. 


170 


9 




democracy 


democracla 


64 


37 


19 


Order 


or den 






19 


politics 


pontic* 


7 


$ 


10 


election 


elecclon 




IS 




WE. iNOCrtNOfNT 


1*0 


43 


80 


free 


libre 




38 


h 


Independence 


indepcndenc 


. 27 


5 


9 


liberty 




100 






SLAVE. JAIL. rirtTEHS 


209 


39 


116 


nonen stent 


nexlstente 




16 




oppression 


opresion 


IS 




20 


prisoner 


preso 


9 




24 


bondage 




16 






slavery 


tscUvltud 


75 


16 


14 


chain 


cadei a 






14 


Jail 


carcel 


i7 


7 


28 


filters 


luchadores 


-«i 


6 


IS 


revolution 




i9 






n>ah 


■uerte 


13 




3 


NELItlON. FAITH 




65 


22 


4S 



T7 
26 



Bff 




10 






flag 




20 






sky 


clelo 






12 


Idea 


idea 




1? 




water 


agua 






11 


ideal 


ideal 


16 


7 




bird 


pajaro 




31 


19 


wind 




10 






money 


d'nero 


li 


U 




dove 


pa loma 






V 



251 



FREEDOM/LIBERTAD 



F.«CEPTI0NS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



H a*-, components 



RIGHTS: SPEECH, JUSTICE 
U.S., COUNTRY, 0EM0CRACY 
FREE, INDEPENDENT 
SLAVE, JAIL, FIHTERS 
RELIGION, FAITH 
HAPP'NESS, LOVE 
GOOD, NECESSARY 
PEOPLE, MAN 
LIFE, ACTION 
SYMBOLS, r LAGS 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


22 


18 


lb 


18 


b 


4 


11 


3 


b 


14 


3 


9 


4 


2 


3 


9 


21 


22 


4 


lb 


12 


6 


13 


11 


4 


1? 


8 


5 


5 


b 


3 


3 


3 



Totrf Adjusted Scores 1507 1567 1440 



LIFE. ACTION 




66 


166 


111 


movement 


movlmlento 


13" 


12 




live to 


vlvlr 




IS 




be to 


ser 






11 


travel 


vlajar 


10 


32 




thought 


pens am lento 




IS 


17 


air 


aire 




1 




flight 


vuelo 




10 




fly 


volar 


9 


12 


6 


do, make 


hacer 


6 


24 


16 


action, par'l. 


actuaclon 




6 


21 


life 


vlda 


22 




21 


think 


v>ensar 




10 




con .dene lous 


cone tencia 




IS 


9 


eat 


comer 




7 


10 



|Ha1n Components 










land Responses 


- — - 


US 


MEX 


COL 


HArrlniSS^ LUft 




IS' 


tot 


Mr. 
tw^J 


agreeable 


■ 

agradabie 






iu 


love 


amor 




k\ 

Dl 


ft 


peace 


paz 


A 1 




(J 


responslbl 1. 


responseblt. 


6 


12 


25 


happiness 


feliddac 


39 


29 


i a 
19 


security 


segurldao 




33 




happy 


fell i 


1 5 
It 




i n 


tranquility 


tranqul 1 Id. 




?i 


tU 


joy, pleasure 


alegr la 




30 


23 


fulfilled 


realliada 


- 




20 


satisfaction 


satlsfacc. 


- 


15 


- 


trust 


conf lanza 


• 


18 


10 


value 


va'or 


* 


8 


14 


respect 


respeto 


- 


• 


11 


understand 


comprenslon 


- 


0 


13 


enjoy 




6 


- 


- 


G000. NECESSARY 




61 


cUO 


19/ 


excellent 


excelente 


* 


It 




good 


blen 


7 


36 


30 


necessary, ity necesaH* 


10 


82 


67 


must 




11 






desirable 


deseada 




10 


19 


wanted 


deseaba 


16 




3 


unique 


unica 


- 


10 


- 


progress 


progreso 


- 


23 


4 


development 


desarrollo 


- 


25 


13 


big, large 


grande 


- 


- 


11 


power 


poder 


6 


6 


10 


Units neces. 




11 


- 


- 


prnpir ham 




pa 


1 75 
1ft 




youth 
man 


jttvtntud 


- 




10 


hoUtre 


• 


?8 


36 


Individual 


Individual 


16 


20 


- 


relative 


relatlva 


* 


11 


- 


for all 


par* todos 


19 


3 


6 


person 


persona 


* 


17 


* 


persorallty 


persona lid. 




■ 


26 


personal 




12 


* 


■ 


black 




10 


* 


* 


friend 


ami go 


* 


12 


10 


friendship 


amlstad 




12 


6 


self 




10 






roclal 


social 




35 


7 


ubiety 


sociedad 


m 


11 


11 


wt«an 


mujer 






7 


hjman 


human* 




11 


16 


human rlfhtfl 
humane 




IS 


m 


m 


humona < 




12 




i 


TO 


- 




11 


MISCELLANEOUS 




44 


45 


39 


rider 




1a 


- 


• 


tune 


sonada 




10 




warranty 


garantia 




1/ 




diversion 


diversion 




ll 




Study 


estudiar 






19 


economic 




10 






at last 




1? 






former 




11 






hcent ,ous 


hbert »naje 




7 


20 




252 







-o' 



£1 



jM4l n Components 










(and Responses 




US 


HEX 


COL 


VI MAN UGMAN 




JW 


7ft 


ill 


KOMn 


mujer 


181 


19 


21 


Mn 


hombre 


47 


57 


54 


sexes 




15 


- 


6 


sexual 




23 


- 




E.R.A. 




94 






f RAC£. WHITE, BLACK 


199 


25 


112 


race 


raza 


33 


12 


15 


1 nctil 


racial 


27 


13 




white 


bianco 


t3 




1 Q 
1 V 


minorities 




24 


• 




bUcks 


negros 


90 




36 


Hartin Lulher 


M. Luther 


- 


- 


17 


rac Ism 


rac 1 smo 


• 


• 


15 


appearance 


aparlenc la 


- 


- 


10 


EQUAL, SAht 




173 


58 


146 


same 




58 


- 


- 


equivalence 


<*ou 1 vi l#nr 


- 


10 


- 


equal 


igua 1 


66 




23 


equ 1 1 1 br 1 urn 


equl 1 ibr io 




7 


29 


levelling 


nWeladon 






1 3 


balance 




20 






even 
similar 


parejo 


29 


15 


9 


slml lar 


- 


15 


12 


resembling 


parec 1 do 


- 


11 


40 


compar 1 -on 


rokBAr ar In 


- 


- 


18 


JOBS. EDUCATION 


ECONOMY 


121 


69 


80 


Jobs 




39 


- 




anp]pyin»nt 




11 


- 


- 


work 


trabajo 




26 


9 


Opportunity 


oportunldad 


14 


14 


11 


pay 










poor 


pobres 






16 


economic, y 


economla 


11 


21 


27 


educat lonal 


edmativa 


8 


8 


17 


spurt 




11 


- 




mathematics 




15 


- 


- 


PREJUOICE 




50 


26 


40 


nonexlstant 


no exlste 






16 


Impossible 


Imposlble 


7 


11 




dlscrlmlnat. 


descrlnln. 




12 




prejudice 




12 






Inequality 


deslgualdad 


lb 




12 


never 


nunc a 






10 


fight 


lur har 




5 





EQUAL I TY/ I GU ALDAD 



•In Components 



us *x cod 



ERIC 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 




MEX 


COL 


SEX, HAN WOMAN 


CO 




7 


D 


RACt, WHITE, BLACK 


13 




2 


8 


EQUAL, SAME 


11 




5 


11 


JOBS, EDUCATION, ECONOMY 


8 




6 


6 


PREJUDICt 


3 






j 


RIGHTS, FAIR, GOOD 


29 




36 


3b 


PEOPLE HUMANITY 


u 




1 1 




UN I TY , SHAR I NG 


1 




10 


6 


SOCIETY, SOCIAL 


3 




12 


7 


POLITICS DEMOCRACY 


9 
C 




D 




Ml ottLLANtUUb 


2 




2 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1572 




1319 


1465 


POLITICS. DEMOCRACY 


29 


66 


47 




Ideology Ideologla 




Jo 






socialism socialist*) 




25 






politics politic! 


9 




13 




commun 1 sr comun i smo 


7 


7 


22 




democracy democracia 


13 


26 


12 




MISCELLANEOUS 


28 


2B 


26 




word 


10 








beauty belleza 






10 




responsible responsable 




1? 


6 




God dios 






1U 




religion religion 


IB 


5 






reason ra/on 




11 







RIGHTS. FAIR. 6000 


452 


417 


44* 


r i yrii s 


derechos 


99 


94 


158 


civil r i^nis 




M 






Just ice 


Juvt 1c la 


56 


61 


57 


fair 


Justa 


58 


11 


n 


equ ty 




- 


26 


36 


hi ctr Ibut Ion 


dl Ctrl but 

U 111' * ^ • 


- 


10 


_ 


rnncl iliit inn 
ton 51 1 IUI IU" 




27 


_ 


- 


5**5*, 


HIT 


6 


13 


22 


Treeoom 




60 


- 


- 


happ iness 


i e 1 1 c loao 


_ 


13 


5 


respect 


respeto 




11 


9 


humane 


humana 


_ 


17 




Me 11 *be1ng 


blenestar 


_ 


14 


_ 


liberty 


llbertad 


5 


32 


34 


needed 




26 






harmony 


armonla 


8 


9 


12 


security 


segur idad 






12 


good 


bueno 


22 


26 


20 


Ideal 


Ideal 


30 


8 




necessl ty 


necesldad 


14 


48 


43 


committment 


compromiso 






37 


oo i igai ion 


deberes 




17 






ley 


27 


5 


70 






97 


121 


166 


brother 




10 


9 


7 


f. i ' - » 4 n 

• r i enosn i p 


ami j in 




24 


9 








9 






humanos 




11 


„ 


everybody 


todos 


11 


21 


38 


marriage 


matr imonlo 




11 




people 


gente 


36 


5 


10 


persons 


personas 




13 


27 


fnr All 
Tor • » i 




17 






f t lends 


amigos 




6 


16 


cn t lure 




10 




7 


hnKAn 1 1 v 


hiMun 1(1 aH 


7 


10 


18 


wor Id 




6 




12 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 




_ 


10 


Cuba 


Cuba 


- 


- 


12 


UNITY. SHARING 




17 


120 


74 


share 


compart 1r 


r 


14 


_ 


union 


union 




24 


31 


love | 


amor 




33 


28 


help 


ajrjdi 1 


_ 


14 


IS 


understanding comprenslon 


_ 


35 




SOCIETY. SOCIAL 




46 


137 


92 


classes 


clases 




?5 


fl 


relations 


relaciones 






14 


cultural 


cu itural 


30 


12 




soc ia1 


social 


6 


61 


47 


soc tety 


soc if dad 


8 


22 


15 


deve lopment 


desarrol 1o 




17 


8 



• In Components 



US HEX CDl 



e 

iERJC 



JUDGE. COURT 




294 


44 


52 


Judgnent 


Juklo 




13 




tr Ibunal 


juzgado 




10 






jueces 


1 ru 


1 c 

1 3 


CO 


courts 




1S3 


* 


- 


supreme 




i n 
10 






JUO Kill 


Judicial 


10 


6 




Jury 


17 


- 


• 


RULES COOfS 




1 19 


Oil 




ru 1 e 


5 

reg i a 


lit 


/ U 


26 


«rtic1- 


Art Iculo 








mandate 


mandato 






56 


regulation 


estatuto 


16 


6 


6 


COO>S 


codlgos 


9 


21 


20 


written 


11 






sanction 


stnclon 




10 


■ 


enecute 


cumplir 




1 A 
1 * 




establish 


establecer 






10 


constitution 


constltuc . 






20 


norm 


norma 




52 


50 




?3 






fOUCE. ENFORCEMENT 


213 


102 


62 


police 


pollcla 


154 


bl 


16 


cops 




11 




■ 


enforce 




48 




• 


security 


segurldad 


■ 


23 


6 


imposition 


Imposic Ion 




9 


21 


imposed 


Impuesta 




9 


1 7 


CHINE. PUNISHMENT 


203 


94 


59 


break 




47 






restraint 


represlon 




15 




violation 


vlolaclon 


- 


37 


23 


crime 




41 






punishment 


castlgo 


1U 


1 3 


10 


ticket 


30 






jail 


carcel 


36 


22 


12 


prisoner 


preso 


12 


7 


14 


criminals 




2S 






LAWYER. ATTORNEY 




172 


28 


46 


lawyer 


a^gado 




?6 


4b 


attorney 




12 






SCHOOl, STUOT 




1S1 


3 


D 


booVs 




51 


3 




school 




9U 







study 



255 



LAW/ LEY 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



M ain Cowponents 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



JUDGE, COURT 
RULES, CODES 
POLICE, ENFORCEMENT 
CRIME, PUNISHMENT 
LAWYER, ATTORNEY 
SCHOOL, STUDY 
JUSTICE, ORDER 
GOVERNMENT, COUNTRY 
OBEY, RESPECT 
POWER, AUTHORITY 
GOOD, NECESSARY 
UNJUST, OPPRESION 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


HEX 


COL 


16 


3 


4 


11 


18 


14 


11 


8 


4 


11 


7 


4 


9 


2 


3 


8 


0 


0 


15 


14 


23 


7 


14 


13 


3 


b 


10 


1 


4 


4 


5 


13 


y 


2 


9 


6 


2 


1 


7 



Total Adjusted Scores 1884 1480 1565 



UNJUST. OPPRESION 


37 


117 


80 


lack of 


falta 


6 




ll 


unfulfilled 


1ncuff?11da 




25 


9 


Injustice 


)njustk1a 




12 




unfair 


Injusta 


7 


23 




unjust 


Injusta 


13 




22 


bad 


mo la 




16 


6 


corruption 


corrupclon 




13 


6 


problems 


problemas 




10 


7 


noneil stent 


Inexlstent 




18 




unintelligent 




11 






oppression 


opreslon 






19 


mSCEUAPcOUS 




31 


12 


94 


wareHouse 


almacen 






8* 


comr lei 




13 






■or d 


palabra 






12 


mo »ey 


dlnero 


6 


12 




bu , mess 




10 







ITT r~~ : — 

Main Components 










and Responses 




us 


HEX 


m 


JUSTICE, ORDER 




262 


186 


323 


uniform 


Iguala 






20 


justice 


Just ic ia 


ui 


44 


85 


order 


orden 


104 


35 


12? 


ethics 




1U 




iO 


rights 


derechos 


IS 


54 


69 


liberty 


liber tad 




10 


6 


equality 


igualdad 


16 


19 




freedom 


14 


6 




protection 


protecclon 


12 


16 


9 



GOVERNMENT, COUNTRY 


127 


182 


180 


govern 




W 






po ? i tic Ian 




23 






Mexico 


Mexico 




14 




government 


goblerno 




68 


49 


president 


pre^ldente 


3 


11 


20 


congress 


COngreso 


S 




11 


politics 


poHtlca 




30 


6 


dictatorship 


dlctadura 






10 


citizenship 


cludadama 






15 


people 


gente 


11 


6 


0 


society 


socledad 


15 


24 


b 


states 




12 


U 


22 


country 


pals 


5 


18 


19 


nation 


nadon 






14 


okt. ntvta 






fl 


UI 


abiding 




^- 






•bey 




V 




10 


obedience 


•bodlencla 




12 


12 


obligation 


Obligation 




17 


fl 


duty 


dtber 




10 


34 


committment 


compromlso 






12 


respect 


respeto 




22 


13 



POWER. AUTHORITY 

pcier poder 
authority autorldad 

control 



13 S7 U 

- & n 

35 28 



13 



0000. NECESSARY . 

f7TT~ I justa 
help 

Important 
accomplish 

Just 
nature 
•r'11-belng 
guod 
ueful 
necessity 



tyvda 
Import ante 
cumpllmlen. 

naturaleza 
blenestar 
bueno 

utn 

necesldad 



« 170 in 



15 



13 



TT 

15 

22 
22 

ll" 
12 
25 



32 26 



57 



30 
10 
24 



256 



CD 



[Main Components 








1 


|tnd Responses 




US 


HtX 


coil 


COURT. JURY 




34? 


11 


16 


tribunal 


juigado 


- 


11 


- 


courts 


corte 


190 


■ 


16 


Jury 




35 


- 


- 


Judicial 




17 


* 


* 


trial 




29 


* 


■ 


decision 




10 


■ 


• 


Supreme Court 




61 


* 


• 


EQUALITY. FAIRNESS 


320 


174 


164 




verdad 




7 


u 


fair, just 


justo 


127 


21 


31 


equality 


1311a Idad 


115 


87 


77 


equity 


equidad 




25 


20 


balance 


ba lan/a 


1? 


6 


- 


scale 




10 






blindfolded 




25 






truth 




21 




m 


divine 


dlvlna 




13 




. eason 


ra/on 


m 


IS 


7 


honesty 


bonrade/ 


10 




4 


JUOGC* lAWYEt 




286 


62 


214 


Judge 


juigar 


- 


- 


31 


Judge, s 


Jue; 


16b 


36 


99 


lawyer 


abogado 


61 


9 


40 






28 


10 


- 


en ier 




10 


- 


- 


po 1 1 c 


po 1 1 c * a 


21 


27 


44 


HACcj| Fit £ DOM 




is? 


14* 


213 


teacc 


pa; 


46 


?U 




freedom 




61 






liberty 


Hbertad 


J* 


an 


LA 

J* 


values 


va lores 




7 


10 


power, can 


poder 




24 


16 


respect 


respeto 


- 


10 


6 


responsible 


responsable 


* 


13 


- 


security 


segu» load 




1 1 




■orals 










norm 


norma 






la 


modesty 


honest 1 dad 






in 


love 


amo" 


* 


1 1 
1 1 




harmony 


armonla 




i J 




LAW AW) ORDER 




233 


221 


200 


rules, measure 


reglas 




li 




support 


apoyo 




10 




taw.s 


1 ey.es 


2ib 


161 


14V 


order 


or den 


10 


IS 


?0 


authority 


autorldad 


7 


13 


16 


duty 


deber 






13 


oblation 


obHgac Ion 




li 





JUSTICE/JUSTICIA 



257 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ma In CoREXint t 


US 




MFX 

nc a 


rni 


COURT, JURY 


18 




1 




EQUALITY, FAIRNESS 


17 




14 




mrtrr i auvtd 


15 




6 


14 


PtACt, FREEDOM 


8 




12 


14 


i au Akin nonro 
LMW ANU UKUtK 


13 




17 


13 


PEOPLE, FOR ALL 


10 




10 


12 


BAD, UNJUST 


2 




A 


Q 


CRIME PUNISHMENT 


b 




J 


a 
o 




6 




o 1 

21 


10 


GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT 


2 




9 


5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 




2 


4 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1856 




1469 


1662 


QOVCRWCMT. DEPART**! 


45 120 


69 




pontes polltlca 




3? 


7 




military mllltar 






14 




constitution const ituc. 


9 


21 






nation naclon 






7 




government goblerno 


14 


60 


27 




department 


12 








democracy democrada 


10 


7 


14 




KlSCtlLANEQUS 


19 


26 


56 




rich rlcos 










give dar 




10 


11 




God dios 


19 


lb 


14 




correspond correspond. 






11 




unWersUy universidad 






1? 





In Components 

[anoAesponses 

PEOPLE, FOR All 



US HEX 

a92 127 



* coj 



of people 

social 

always 

f ami 1y 

popu 1 at Ion 

man, men 

human 

person 

Justin 

society 

brothers 

all 

for all 

Country 
Co 1 omb i a 
*or Id 



.79 



social 

s1emp<"* 

f ami 1 1 a 

pueblo 

hombre.s 

humana 

persona 

sodedad 
hermanos 
todos 

para tcdos 
pals 

Colombia 

munJo 



20 



13 
129 



51 
16 
12 

15 



13 



17 



20 
29 
20 
16 

14 

12 
11 
12 
14 
12 
11 



IAD. UNJUST 




ma 


my 

9f 




injustice 


Injustlcla 




IB 




Impossible 


Imposlble 




11 




'ev, little 


poco 




• 


10 


bad 


mala 






in 

1U 


non-existent 


nc •ilste 




12 


38 


unreal 




10 






lie 


mam Ira 




11 


11 


mover ty 


pemrtta 




S 


IS 


Inefficient 


1nef icaz 






10 


CRIME. rUNISHKKT 


* 


«1 


111 


prison 










crime 


crimen 


30 


10 


10 


punishment 


castloo 


17 


12 


26 


Jail 


carcel 


22 


19 


59 


prisoners 


^resos 






11 


cr Imlnal 




23 






thief 


ladron 






10 






lit 


HI 


147 




buena 


14 


14 


79 


right 


derecho 




40 


o2 


necessary 


necesaHa 


9 


40 


36 


r <ghteousness 




96 






fulfilment 


cump'.ialen. 




10 




Important 


Import ante 




17 




Me 11 -being 


blenestar 




14 




rights 


derecho* 




15 




help 


ayuda 




12 


21 


accomplish 


cumpl Imlen 




10 




gain, benefits 


logros 




IS 




great, big ' 


grande j 




9 





2" 



ERIC 



2* 



|Ha1n Components 










land %sponses 




US 


KX 


COL 


MAP* iUCSS, PEACE 


2«9 


130 


178 




felU.ldad 


IK 


7i 




Joy.ful 


alegrla 


18 


14 


39 


pleasure 


placer 


• 


■ 


17 


well-being 


bleneslar 


- 


- 


15 


fulfillment 




11 


- 


- 


security 


seeurldH 


20 


12 


7 


Hope 


esperania 


22 


9 


- 


peKe 


pa* 


72 


11 


55 


tranquility 


tranqullld 


• 


5 


18 


CMM.AFrCCTiOn,rEEL!NG 


344 


307 


345 


love 


MUr 


JO 


63 


ft 


like 




24 






affectionate carlnoso 


28 


28 


79 


warmth 




37 






strong feel. 




10 


_ 


m 


care.lng 




73 


m 


m 


agreeable 


•tradable 




12 




sweetness 


dultura 




12 


7 


tenderness 


ternura 


7 


15 


21 


appreciative 


aoreclar 






12 


cherish 




12 


• 




feeling 


sentlMleni 


40 


90 


6o 


emotion 




2b 


* 


: 


respect 


respeto 


5 


20 


26 


five 


dar 


28 


11 


42 


give up 


entregir 


• 




40 


receive 


reclbfr 




11 


16 


relationship re lac Ion 


36 


25 


16 


F*HILT. PARENTS 




220 


274 


173 


family 


r«nu 


« 


7? 


36 


parents 


padres 


20 


61 


- 


■sternal 


external 


- 


10 


- 


Mother ,mom 


■adre 


S3 


37 


57 


sons 


hljos 




33 


20 


children 




21 






father, dad 


padre 


45 


20 


36 


brothers 


h*rmeno» 


11 


41 


- 


sister 


nermena 


7 


- 


24 


SEX. PAS5I0* 




1*2 


38 


33 


sei 


se*o 




36 


33 


lover 




17 






touching 




\2 






MATE MIA 




114 


0 


40 


pa1n,fu1 


dolor 


I? 




is 


suffer'ng 


pas lor.-' 




] 


25 


hate 




102 


m 




TOGETHERNESS. SWUNG 


57 


99 


79 


share 


compart 1r 


35 


17 




unity 


unldad 




12 




together nes. 




18 






union 


union 




46 


44 


protect 


protejer 


4 




10 


Support 


apoyr 




10 




liberty 


Hbrrtad 




4 


25 



LOVE/ AMOR 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



US 



Main Components 

HAPPINESS, ?EACE TT 

CAR. YG, AFFECTION, FEELING 19 

FAMILY, PARENTS 12 

SEX, PASSION 8 

H^TE, PAIN 6 

PEOPLE, FRIENDS 13 

UNDERSTANDING, TRUST 6 

TOGETHERNESS, SHARING 3 

MARRIAGE, BRIDE 5 

GOOb, NEE IE D, FOREVER 11 

GOD, CHRIST 3 

MISCELLANIES 1 



MEX 



7 
17 
15 
2 
0 
18 
11 
5 
7 



Total Adjusted Score' 



600. CHRIST 



49 35 66 



God 


dlos 


29 


3b 


S8 


Christ 










Jesus 


Jesus 






10 


ftjtELUUlECUS 




10 


32 


47 


house 


sa 




21 




gift 


don 






26 


realty 


realldad 






21 


Are 




10 






an in* Is 


animates 




11 





COL 



9 
18 
9 

2 
2 

17 

15 
c 

6 



\ n ^ C\mn O/l* nt( 

(And ^ nnn <; p <. 
rtUrtt, rKltnUi 




Irs 


r < A 


rni 






JH 


in 


f r lends 


j 

amlgos 




— rr~ 

b7 


15 
42 


friendship 


amlstad 


87 


52 


43 


girl friend 










human 


humano 


~ 


13 


■ 


companions 


companero 


i. 


* 




» Mn 

IwO 


gg > 






in 


f raternltv 


fruternldad 


• 


13 




people 




30 


■ 




person B s 


per sona t s 




b 


10 


man 


homtore 


on 


15 

Jc 




boyfriend 




17 






woman 


mujer 


28 


42 


43 


company 


companla 




20 


53 


couple 


pareja 




52 


15 


courtship 


Wv'laigo 




15 




l.e» 


yo 


15 




15 




nombrt 






60 


humanity 


human Idad 




13 


12 



UMKKSTAIPl*. 

understanding 



dialogue 

help 

service 

trust 

faith 

loyal t ty 

fidelity 

sincerity 

true 

nice 



TOST 
comprenslon 
dlalogo 
ajruda 
servlclo 
con ft an fa 
fe 

flel.leal 
fldtllded 
slncerldad 
verdadero 



110 

IT 



1J H8 



41 

12 



12 

10 



12 

?; 62 

14 

10 
21 
31 10 
U 14 
22 29 



29 



U 


13 


uutftiAfiE. mot 




95 


-* 


106 


2 


3 


bride, fiance 


no* la 








2 


2 


engaged 


novlos 




10 








husband 


esposo 


6 


11 








mar r 1 age 


matrlmonla 


72 


46 


28 






groom 


novlo 




*1 


36 


2059 


2153 


wife 


eapota 


17 


9 


12 



0000. jCEOEOj ■ 
good 

wonderful 
need 

des<re,w1s> 
want 

necessar 

life 

future 

forever 

eternal 

positive 

bea, 4 ful 

hear. s 

pretty 

great, big 

nature 



bueno 

naravlllos 

deseo.ar 

cecesarln 
I vlda 
' futuro j 

etemo 

posltlvo 
bello 
cor axon 
bon 1 to 
grande 
naturaleza 



19S 240 2S9 



18 

7 
20 
12 
16 

7 
32 

6 
21 

3 

12 
29 

10 



39 



7 
37 
21 



12 
13 
38 
6 
26 
12 
13 



17 
15 



16 23 



28 
34 
36 
10 



47 

5 

22 
22 



!Er|c 



259 



260 



C3 



o 



E 



In Components 
d ftc sponses 



US H EX COL 



lWn>C0URS£. PASSION 
intercourse 
fuck ,1 09 
orgasm 
make love 
coitus 
pa.sicn 
lust 

attraction 

sexuality 
bodyjes 
organs 
penis 

touching 



282 7V 123 



Org* s* JO 

col to 
paslon 

•trace Ion 
sexualldad 
coerpo,s 
organos 



~5T 

34 
34 

22 

5 

\2 



17 

17 
15 



14 



261 



10 
\2 

13 
17 
10 
9 



caress 


carlcla 


4 


- 


10 


togetherness 




- 


- 


union 


union 


- 


34 


26 


or a 1 




24 


- 


- 






2B 


16 




FUN. ENJOY 




207 


133 


96 


agreeable 


agradeole 


- 


71 


- 


ease, re^ax. 


desanogo 


■ 


15 


- 


fun 


113 


- 


- 


pleasure 


placer 


31 


39 


51 


e*Joy«ent 


diversion 


38 


- 


8 


satisfaction 


satlsftcc. 


13 


52 


15 


fulfill 


reallrar 


12 


- 


22 


'•JOD. HEALTHY. 


NECESSANT 


222 


250 


111 


good 


bueno 


55 


w 


17 


great 




2\ 






desire, able 


deseo,able 


9 


30 


13 


je* 




IS 






Important 


Importance 


15 


12 




natural 


natural 


6 


27 


14 


beauty.ful 


be Ho 


9 


12 


<0 


free, do* 


11 bre 


16 


9 


12 


necessary 


necesarlo 


9 


63 




need 




14 






biological 


blologlco 




15 




positive 


oosWvo 


9 


12 




pretty 


bonlto 




12 




hea'thy 




?6 






norals 




12 




15 


AEWOUCTION. CHUWEN 


147 


110 


111 


Marriage 


natrfnci'o 


77" 


10 ' 


75 


faml »y 


fanllla 


8 


14 




reproduction 


reproduce. 


10 


15 


15 


life 


vlda 


4 


7 


JO 


give life to 


anlmar 






16 


birth 




38 






oe 1 ivery 


entrega 




11 


25 


Chi^d 


n1no 


24 


19 


6 


baby 




18 






Sons 


MJos 






13 


'•ontracept. 




lo 







SFX/SEXO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



jjajn Coupon ents 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



INTERCOURSE, PASSION 
FUN, ENJOY 

GOOD, HEALTHY, NECESSARY 
REPRODUCTION, CHILDREN 
WOMAN, FEMALE 
MAN, MALE 

LOVE, UNDERSTAND, RELATION. 
DIFFERENCE, 'GENUER 
TABU, BAD 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


0 


0 


0 


18 


6 


8 


13 


10 


6 


14 


16 


7 


9 


6 


7 


14 


J5 


20 


11 


14 


19 


15 


20 


19 


3 


5 


7 


1 


3 


4 


2 


2 


4 



Totfl Adjusted Scons 1373 1587 1803 



(Main Components 
[and ftrspon sts 



an t en 
female 
gin,s 
feminine 



■Jjer.es 



f»1no 



nan, men hombre 
■ale 

nascullne masculino 



221 212 330 

103 
34 

- 72 1*C 



111 



•5 169 



lOV^UNOERSTAWD.HCLATfOX. 
love " 



T5T 



company 

affection 

friendship 

relationship 

couple 

related 

know 



coi^anlfi 

carlnc 

amlstad 

re lac Ion 

P«reja 

relic 1 ones 

conocer 



understanding comprenflon 
help ayuda 
warmth 



22 



n 



distinction olttlnclon 



difference 

Identity 

def Inf 1 

gender 

complement 

definitive 

Indefinite 

homosexual 

heterosexual 



dlferencla 
identldad 
deft ido 

complement 

dsflnltlvo 
Indeflnldo 
homosexual 



TAJU IAD 

licentious 



24 



15 
10 

14 



myth 
bad 

problems 
tabu 



Mbertlncje 
■Ito 

malo 14 

problemas 
tabu 



mSCCUAWCCUS 
education 7 
persona) I 
rich 

at d dr jgs 

char#cter1st, 

me 

comncn 



•due acton ~ 
personal 

r 1«"o 

caracterls. 



3? 



12 
Jl 



2 



ji 

12 
23 
70 



11 
47 

37 
19 

12 
J7 
U 



21 

10 



38 



IF 
6 



40 
6 



31 
U 
10 
15 



61 



10 
11 
lu 
30 



Jl 46 



17 
16 

16 
15 



ERLC 



ro 



S3 



CD 



|H#1n Components 










land Responses 




US 




CCL 


PMf HPY 




1 17 


c JO 


ITS 

JYO 


i 

me le 


varon 


c J 




11 


manl y 


varon' 1 




13 


■ 


ooy 




ai 








sexc 


j j 


9 'J 


Jc 


mascu 1 ine 


mascu 1 Ino 


1 n 


24 


19 


IMC ho 


•jcho 


lb 




24 


•irh i mam 


machismo 




20 


20 


I 


r> 


25 




S4 


self 




11 






be 


ser 




36 


136 


life, live 


v1vo,v1da 




48 


42 




creec 1 on 




1 J 


JU 


creator 


creador 


- 


12 




development 


desarrollo 




41 




ad am 


adan 


13 


- 


10 


)OMN 




cvJ 


it 


00 


women , en 


j 

mujer 




Jj 


88 


FATHER. HUSBAND 




33 


126 


134 


father 


*dre 




7S 


47 


Husband 


.sposo 


18 


1? 


38 


con 


h i jo 




10 


1/ 


0 rot Her 


hermano 




1c 


<1 


chili? ren 


n 1 r*os 






li 


f ami i y 


t mm 1 1 a 




ia 


* 


STRfNGTH POUFR 




icD 


a? 


68 


Strong 


fuerte 


67 


40 


n 


strength 


fuerza 


5 


1? 


?i 


virile 




11 






power 




21 


1? 


10 


Super ior 


Super lor 






1? 


domi n aft 


oominanie 


" 


lb 




author Ity 


dram n i n 

uw III iu 




7 


1? 






lb 






BOOT. TALL 




33 


62 


30 


tin 


alio 


17 


19 


30 


good looking 




1? 






great, big 


orande 




27 




handsome 


guapo 


9 


16 





263 



MAN/HOMBBE 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 



US 



HEX 



COL 



HALE, BOY 




23 


17 


23 


WOMAN 




28 


2 


5 


FATHER, HUS ND 




7 


9 


8 


STRENGTH, POmER, 


SUPERIOR 


17 

L. / 


6 

V 


4 


B00Y, TALL 




5 


5 


2 


PERSON, HUMAN BEING 


12 


13 


21 


WORK, JOB 




2 


14 


10 


INTELLIGENT, THINKING 


2 


7 


9 


G000 9 KIND, LOVE 




4 


18 


10 


BAO, POOR 




0 


4 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS 




0 


5 


4 


Total Adjusted Scores 


732 


1S56 


181 1 


iao. row 




0 S3 


69 




til - 


malo 


- lb 


19 




poor 


pcbre 




13 




stupid 


estupldo 




11 




destroyer 


destructor 


- 17 


8 




ugly 


feo 


- 14 


8 




fight 


lucha 


7 


10 




MISCELLANEOUS 




0 67 


67 




god 


<Hos 


- 14 


37 




under, low 


bajo 




10 




union 


union 


IS 






house 


casa 


- 13 






elegant 


elegante 


- IS 






free 


More 


- 10 


?0 





Mi In Components 








1 


land Responses 




US 


PCX 




PERSON. WUHAN BEING 


69 


176 




person 


persona 




" IT 


/J 


being 




11 






human 


humano 


36 


cy 




Individual 


Individual 




7 


11 


animal 


animal 


ift 

10 


71 


1 4 

14 


name 


nombre 






-ID 
JO 


company 


companla 




10 


1Q 
IV 


comnun ity 








1 J 


society 


sociedad 




7f% 
CO 


7"> 


social 


social 




10 


12 


world 


mundo 


7 




40 


universal 


universal 






13 


everybody 


todos 


- 




11 


companion 


companera 




28 




ape 




Q 

V 






humanity 


humanldjd 




11 




people 


gent* 




13 


o 


WORK. JOB 




\7 


* ai 


1 CO 

100 


work 


trabajo 


AC 






worker 


trabajador 




38 


a? 
*c 


progress 


progreso 




in 

10 


lo 


help 


ayuda 




21 


18 


responsible 


responsable 


- 




16 


commitment 


comprOTiso 


- 


- 


14 


r'ghts 


dcrechos 


- 


- 


10 


iecut ity 


segurldad 


- 


11 


1J 


mun»y 


dlnero 


- 


31 


- 


«CI. 


rlco 


- 


- 


12 


economy 


economla 






IS 


INTELLIGENT, THINKING 


1j 


n 


149 


Intelligent 


Intelloent 


13 


u 


51 


thought 


pens am lento 






43 


think 


pensar 




ii 




reason 


razon 




5 


16 


rational 


raclonal 






CO 


talent 


talento 








GOOD. KINO. L0VC 




Ji 






good 


bueno 




jj 




kind 




17 






emotion 


emoclon 




AC 




love 


amor 


14 


39 




lovable 


dennoso 




17 




happiness 


feHcHed 1 




6 


23 


f r1end t Sh1p 


amlgo.isted 




44 


21 


sincere 


sincere 




16 


8 


honesty 


honest 1 dad 




13 




respect 


respeto 




11 


6 


fair, just 


Justo 




11 


11 


Important 


l4portante 




10 




necessary 


necesarlo 




26 





9 

ERIC 



264 



INtln ComponfntS 

land tesponse* 




US 




COL 


nm.i* LADY 




32? 


SO 


240 


female 




lit 


- 


24 


feaenlne 


femenlna 


19 




57 


»••> 


mama 


49 


- 


1> 


womanly 


femlnlsmo 




- 


10 


&! 


n Ina 


hi 
li J 




1 Q 


senora 




- 


14 


Miss 


senorlta 






20 


Ml. 




10 








nombre 






17 


opposite 




14 




- 


to be 


Sfr 


- 


10 


42 


f8M MEM 




J JO 


21 


4* 


man t men 


hombre 


ito 


*1 


68 


Stt. SCIIML 




143 


74 


8P 




seno 




60 


65 


seiy 


sexy 


49 




S 


procreate 


procretr 




11 




lover 


amante 


22 


S 


10 



WOtt, STMMS. IMwCUlSClIT 138 145 



"worT 
worker 
career 
strength 
strong 

capable 

■ ~ j— — — — * 

Intelligent 



trabajo 
trabajedor 



capai 

Intel Igente 



TT 
12 
19 
10 
40 
3 
28 
9 



"IT 

15 



15 



66 



jCj PtKSOW 
ay self 
>1e 



society 
person 
human 
I 



gente 

sotledad 

persona 

humano 



H1CMTI0M. E0W11TT 



113 119 

"TI ~ 

- 15 

- 10 
33 
22 
39 

V 



17 
7 

68 
79 



right 
development 

superior ;t* 

equality 

E.H.A. 

liberation 

low 



derecho 
desarroiio 
superKlon 
Igualdad 



baja 



22 
26 
31 



61 



51 
78 



13 
39 
26 



_64 
14 

6 
13 
19 



14 



gogo, mkcwmt, hti» 



26 j 



pood 
ipecial 
•deal 

necessary 
need 

Important 

help 

support 
respect 



bueni " 
especial 
Ideal 
necesarla 

Important? 
ayuda 

apoyo 
respeto 



29 158 111 

— ~n — it 
n 



T 



18 



11 

3b 

16 

25 
18 



13 

8 

2U 

18 



WOMAN/MUJER 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


ctmjj c i inv 
rtrVU-t t LAUT 


1 7 
1 / 






MAN 9 MEN 


17 


1 


4 


S£X 9 SEXUAL 


8 


5 


4 






Q 


3 


ME, PERSON 


0 


7 


4 


LIBERATION, EQUALITY 


4 


1 


4 


LOOKS, APPEARANCE 


12 


11 


18 


G000 f NECESSARY, HELP 


2 


9 


6 


L0VE 9 UNDERSTANDING 


8 


20 


18 


MOTHER, CHILDREN, HOME 


10 


19 


12 


WIFE, COMPANION 


7 


11 


10 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


3 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1921 


1915 


1978 


MISCELLANEOUS 


33 S3 


42 




Food comfda 


- It 






simplicity sentinel 


- 11 






symool slmbolo 




12 




different 


13 - 






earth tlerra 




?1 




hope esperanta 


- 11 






mystery 


10 






vint 


10 






problems prob lemas 


- 15 


9 





plain Components 










(and Responses 




US 


HEX 


COL 


toons. APPEAAAKCE 


zz\ 


188 


124 


attractive 


atractlva 


\7 




5 


breasts 




11 






hair 




11 






pretty 


llnda 


36 




177 


body 


cuerpo 


24 




10 


homely 


hogarena 






22 


soft 




37 


- 




brown 


morena 


- 


- 


16 


thin 


delgada 


- 


6 


6 


ugly 


fea 


- 


13 


40 


weakness 


dtblllded 


- 


- 


13 


beautiful 


bella 




59 


33 


beauty 


belleza 


78 


29 


60 


fineness 


dellcadeta 




12 


2a 


LOVE. UNKRSTMOIK 


14« 


131 


U2 


love 




u 


"W 




affection 


car Ino 






24 


viable 


amebic 






17 
* * 


conscientious 


conclente 




10 




obliging, 


coamlaclente - 




in 


agreeable 


•or odeble 




18 




cere, Ing 


cuMado 


11 






understand 


coovrenslon 


15 


65 




tenderness 


ternura 




6 


13 


compassion 




23 






sensitive 


sensible 


11 


8 




honest 


honreda 




11 


\ 


sincere 


i Incera 




15 


- 


dear 


ejuer Ida 




• 


14 


kindness 


bonded 






1? 


Meet 


dulce 


S 


1 J 


13 


friendly 


ami gable 




7 


38 


pleasure 


placer 




• 


26 


Joyful 


alegre 




22 


15 


warm 




IS 


* 




*TOCft» CHILDREN 




201 




220 


■eternal 


maternal 






"TT 


■other 


•adre 


138 


W 


140 


family 


f Mlla 


4 


12 


L 

V 


creation 


creaclon 




20 




pregnancy 


embarato 


6 


12 


- 


child 


n Ino 


43 


0 




daughter 


hlja 


1 


1 7 
It 


7 
1 


sons 


HI jot 




48 


32 


sister 


ner—ni 




10 


24 


house 






27 




home loving 


nogaropa i 




14 




home 


hogar 


4 


18 




fcflFC. C0»AHI0M 




141 




176 


»!fe 


esposa 


99 







bride* fiance novla 



marriage 

complement 

companion 

friend 

friendship 

relationship 



matrlmonlo 

complemento 

companera 

amiga 

amtstad 

re lac ton 



14 

18 

10 



17 
17 
22 
26 
36 
27 



20 
7 

69 



CO 



C~3 



haln Components 






col] 




land tesoomes 


US 


HX 




L0¥E. StI 


409 

M 


377 
*« 


338 
lit 


MARR I AGE/MATR I MON I 0 





seno 


49 


11 


20 


if feet ton 










unde v*k! 


entender 


18 


69 


9 


fr feint *1p 


■HISvM 




1 1 
1 1 


1 0 

19 


•hare 


coapart 1r 


34 


13 


49 




ternure 




id 


* 


lOV Ing 




In 






cere, Ing 




23 






rupee t 


raspeto 






cU 


ft del 1 ty 


f Idei Idad 


• 


4 


12 


loyal, ty 


fiel.ieal 




23 


- 


trust 


conf fan i a 




IS 


S 


sincerity 


sincer load 


* 


6 


1/ 


COUPLE. NUS8MD, 




2S9 


279 


256 


couple 


pareja 




97 


IT 


hysbend 


esposo 


83 


IS 


3 


wife 


esposa 


108 


39 


(9 


■m & «1fe 




20 






MMn 


an jar 


14 


18 


56 


man 


hoatre 


14 


21 


62 


■ate 




14 






partner 




28 






cttapentons 




12 






relationship 


relation 




33 


U 


friend* 


Mlgos 




S 




people 


gente 


8 


10 




persons 


per son* s 






10 


society 


soc tedad 




36 


12 


adults 




10 






company 


coapanla 




24 





*M«j» tows, comintpj 

iarrlepc 



ling 
cereeony 



casawiento 
bod a 



334 121 203 
~ — fl- 



ings 

ah He 

bride 

honejfMoon 

contract 

license 

coamitment 

obligation 

Institution 

civil 



86 

30 
22 
18 
10 
18 
14 
35 
IS 

■Iso 49 
oh M ok ton 

InstTtuclon 37 
civil 



27 



contrato 



16 
11 
13 
10 



"77 
10 



20 22 



97 

6 

18 

38 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



M ain Components 

LOVE, SEX 

COUPLE, HUSBAND, WIFE 
»£ DOING, VOWS, COrfflTMENT 
FAMILY^ CHILDREN, HOME 
DIVORCE, PROBLEMS 
UNION, TOGETHERNESS 
HAPPINESS, SECURITY 
RELIGION, CHURCH 
GOOD, F0REVCR, LIFE 
MISCELLANEOUS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



us 


KX 


COL 


23 


21 


18 


14 


15 


14 


'9 


7 


11 


14 


20 


17 


8 


5 


4 


13 


11 


14 


5 


13 


10 


1 


2 


7 


3 


4 


3 


0 


2 


0 



Tottl Adjusted Scores 1789 2107 KM 



WOO. FOKVEft, 


LIFE 


S4 


73 


61 


Wortant 


Wortante 




U 






bueno 




17 


14 


necessity 


necesldad 




29 


17 


•or ever 




24 






future 


future 






12 


life 


vfda 


30 


14 


18 


MISCELLANEOUS 




0 


41 


9 


gain, benefit 


logros 






9 


eeturlty 


■a dure/ 




10 




cause 


causa 




IS 




state 


estado 




16 





Main Components 








and Responses 


US 


NEX 


COL 


FAMILY. CHILDREN. NOME 


247 


363 


JOS 



parents 

Children 

kids 

sons 

baby 

hone 

nouse 



padres 

mnos 

hljos 

hofar 
casa 



19 
16 



DIVORCE. MOSLEMS 
probl 



fl9hts 

laws 

divorce 

counselor 

help 



problewa 
peieas 

leyes 
dlvorclo 



ayuda 



16 13 

83 6 

12 

- 156 147 

13 

13 49 90 

22 #6 22 

■SHU 

- - 14 

- 13 . 
109 20 12 

11 

- 27 37 



UNION. TOSETHENNESS 



union 
unite 
unity 
together 
bond 
ties 
Joining 



Ton 

unldad 

junto 

vinculo 



13 

21 1* 

8S 

24 



14 



live togeter convlvcncla 20 
equality Igualdad t 



17 

13 



WTIMCSS. SECUN1TY 
happiness "™ 
Harmony 



WicUm! 
la 

joy, pleasure .egrla 
11-belng bfenestar 



stability 
fiesta 
security 
sUble 
responsible 
■ork 
Honey 

realization 



establildad 
fiesta 
segurldad 
estable 
responsable 
trabajo 
d Intro 
real izacfon 



4T 



20 

6 
9 



"IT 

12 
22 

ie 

is 

16 
8 

26 
IS 
16 
• 



ECU 6 1 ON. CMUNCM 
Cod 



•Tit 

religion religion 
church Iplesla 
catholic I catollco 
sacrawent secraaento 



20 



13 

23 



it* 



ll 

10 
17 



IjjM 



13 

11 
31 
11 
13 
2S 



7 
11 

23 
48 

27 



267 



26b 



no 

4* 



Htlrv Components 










and ftpsponses 




US 




COL 


MARRIAGE. M0S8M0. MIFC 


343 


147 


195 


wr 1 age 




l2t 


43 


105 


spouses 








31 


coup 1 e 




17 


21 


10 


husband 




47 


7 


- 


wife 


esposa 


50 


9 


- 


men 


hombre 


7 


35 


24 




mujer 


- 


32 


2b 


LAWS COURTS 




262 


140 


125 




-/ 


d 




11 




legal 


19 


6 


1J 


COUrt 


tribunal 


91 


- 


8 


lawyer 


abogado 


3d 


17 


6 


COfltrKt 


contrato 


* 


- 


14 


•freemen t 


Kuerdo 




10 


; 


Civil 


r 1v1 1 


- 




29 




1 iifnifin 




20 






juez 




20 


13 


justice 


J us t i c 1 a 






8 






14 


* 


- 


alimony 




SI 


- 


- 


money 


dlnero 


29 


41 


18 


property 




12 


- 


- 


FAHILt. CHILDREN 






174 


65 


family 




17" 


24 


9 


parent', 


padres 


*2 


10 


lb 


father 


padre 


11 


9 




■other 


madre 


11 


8 


- 


sons 1 daugh. hljos 


- 


114 


61 


chl Idren 


nlnos 




9 


- 


kids 




25 


- 


- 


PAIN. SADNESS. HURT 




114 


84 


pain 


dolor 


44 


30 


17 


sad.ness 


trlsteza 


Si 


14 


- 


scary 




13 


- 


- 


solitude 


sole 'ad 


- 


21 


- 


suffering 


suf rlmlento 


- 


IS 


9 


unhappiness 


mfellddad 


24 


- 


13 


hurt 




27 






sorrow 




17 




9 


alone 




12 






failure 


fracaso 


18 


31 




emotional 




10 






frustration 


frustaclon 




14 


11 


Insecurity 


Insegur idad 




8 


13 


fatigue 


cansanclo 






12 



26J 



o 

ERIC 



DIVORCE/DIVORCIO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 


MCX 


COL 


MARRIAGE, HUSBAND. WIFE 


19 


10 


15 


LAWS, COURTS 


15 


10 


9 


FAMILY, CHILDREN 


14 


12 


6 


PAIN, SADNESS, HURT 


12 


8 


6 


BAD, WRONG 


4 


4 


3 


SEPARATION, BREAK 


18 


15 


32 


MARITAL PROBLEMS 


13 


23 


16 


GOOD, NECESSARY 


3 


15 


b 


RELIGION, CHURCH 


1 


0 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


4 


3 


Total Adjusted Scores 


*787 


1681 


1475 



MISCELLANEOUS 
situation 
economy 
retirement 
American 
state 
Increase 
soc 1 ety 
persons 



sltuaclon 

economia 

alejamlento 

estado 

socledad 
personas 



23 52 46 



TT 
11 



10 



10 
13 



16 12 



14 

10 



Rain Components 










and Responses 




US 


ft* 


C01, 


BAD. WRONG 




78 


62 


43 


bad 


ma 10 


3/ 


ja 


TT 

43 


wrong 




16 






fraud 


engano 




16 




no 


no 


_ 


10 


_ 


mistake 




14 


_ 


_ 


cop-out 




11 




_ 


SEPARATION. BREAK 


327 


221 


423 


separation 


separacion 


135 


97 


290 


break up 


divordarse 


57 


19 


15 


split up 




74 






disunion 


des union 


_ 


83 


40 


rupture 


ruptu r a 


- 


12 


60 


d1s1nterg< -*e deslntegr. 


_ 




_ 


divide 


dividlr 


- 


- 


18 


end 




21 




- 


leave 




17 




- 


single 




23 


• 


- 


MARITAL PROBLEMS 




230 


340 


218 


problems 


problemas 


18 


■w 


59 


hatred 


od1o 


39 


7 


9 


Immaturity 


Inmedure* 




11 




disputes 


pleltos 




20 


m 


unfaithful 


Inf 1(1*1 Idirl 

III! 1 UC 1 IU •u 






13 


disinterest 


des Interest 




10 




why 




IS 




m 


cause 


causa 




13 




adu 1 tery 


adultcrlo 


22 


22 




cheated 




19 






lack of love 


des amor 


6 


31 


65 


fight, 1ng 


pel ear 


22 


S 


29 


disagreement 


desacuerdo 


11 


16 


10 


Instability 


Inestabll . 






12 


mlsunderstan. 




12 






Incomprehens. 


Incomprens. 


66 


85 




enemy 


enemlga 






10 


wickedness 


ma Idad 


_ 




a 


GOTO. NECESSARY 




49 


212 


82 


good 


bueno 


11 


31 


11 


necessity 


necesidarf 




102 


21 


happiness 


fellddad 




14 


12 


freedom 




14 






liberty 


.Homrtad 




32 


8 


love 


'amor ( 


24 


12 


13 


Interest 


Interes 




21 




welfare 


blenestar 


. 




17 


RELIGION. CHURCH 




14 


0 


40 


rel iglon 


religion 






10 


catholic 




14 






church 


Iglesia 






30 



270 



• In Components 



US HX COL I 



en 



HtOTCSTAHT. JEW 




S34 


ISO 


287 


Jew 


Judlo 


171 


B 




Christian 


Crlstlano 


92 




87 


Catholic 


:atol1ca 


188 


103 


12S 


Protestant 


Prote? it 


S6 


27 


SO 


Hethodist 




IS 






Baptist 




63 






orthodoi 




10 




_ 


Islam 




16 


_ 


_ 


Muslim 




11 


_ 


_ 


Hindu 




n 






cult 


culto 


- 


12 


2S 


CHURCH. BIBLE 




2S2 


US 


1S6 


church 


iglesia 


174 


119 


118 


Institution 




IS 




. 


bible 


blblla 


S2 




IB 


CrOSS 


crut 


11 




9 


S«mt 


santos 




J i 


11 


PMY. WORSHIP 




BS 


SI 


40 


pray to 


reiar 


14 


22 


7 


prayer 




lb 






adoration 


adoraclon 




16 


7 


oration 


orac ion 




13 


7 


worship 




23 






mass 


mlsa 


10 




19 


Sunday school 




23 







RELIGION/RELIGION 



Bin Compi 



OnentS 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



sin Components 


US 


HEX 


COL 


PROTESTANT, JEW 


30 


12 


17 


CHURCH, dIBLE 


i4 


11 


9 


PRAY, WORSHIP 


5 


4 


2 


ATHEIST, HYPOCRITE 


4 


2 


2 


BELIEFS, FAITH 


19 


25 


26 


GOD, JESUS 


17 


13 


17 


LOVE, HOPE 


4 


lb 


9 


MAN, SOCIETY 


3 


9 


7 


PRIEST, PREACHER 


3 


a 


7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


5 


2 



|an d ftp sponses 




US 




c% 


BLLIEFS. FAITH 




MB 


322 


431 


bel ief 


creencia 


106 


SO 


1Z4 


bebeve 


creer 


- 


18 


20 


bel levers 


creyentes 






IS 


ideal 


ideal 




11 


_ 


Ideology 


ideologla 




31 


- 


pr inc lple 




10 






morality 




2b 


. 


- 


spiritual 


esplrltual 




IB 


- 


the jght 


pensamlento 




13 




fanaticism 


fanat Ismo 




16 


. 


moral 


noral 




30 


S 


creed 


credo 


S 


_ 


12 


dogma 


dogma 


9 


7 


IS 


Struct' red 




23 




* 


phi losophy 


fllosofla 


13 


8 




myth 


Ml to 






19 


faith 


fe 


US 


90 


174 


religious 


rellgloso 


12 




12 


heaven 


11 


_ 




virgin 


vlrgen 






10 


resurrection 


resurecclon 






10 


Sin 


pec ado 


18 




6 


GOO, JESUS 




314 


169 


289 


God 


dlos 




lbS 


tts 


Jesus 


Jesus 


49 




22 


Jehova 


Jehova 






10 


Buddha 


Uuda 


31 


4 


IS 


Mohammedan 


Mahometano 






17 



S3 



ATHEIST, HYPOCRITE 


72 


27 


27 


hypocrisy 


hipocrecia 




10 




atheists 


ateos 


30 




10 


hypocrite 




14 






bad 


mala 


16 


17 




crutch 




12 






al ienatlon 


jllenaclof* 






17 


P«IEST. PREACHER 




S6 


S4 


117 


^opejatner 


r*apa 




u 




nuns 


monjas 


3 




33 


priest 


sacerdote 


34 


19 


67 


preacher 




19 






father 


padre 




13 


17 



Total Adjusted Scores 1803 1509 1817 



0 

ERIC 



271 



MISCELLANEOUS 




23 


S9 


40 


sky 


c elo 






13 


street 


ca*. Ino 




11 




mental trans. 


»najenar 




14 




power 


poder 




15 




profit 


lucro 




5 




life 


vlda 


7 


9 


IS 


mater 1 a 1 


materia 






12 


money 


d inero 


lb 


5 





LOVE. HOPE 




67 


212 


1S4 


kindness 


bondad 




13 




necessary 


necesarla 




4g 


16 


love 


amor 


12 


22 


SS 


understand 


comprenslom 




6 


IB 


help 




11 


22 


20 


hope 


esperania 


14 


2S 


13 


peace 


pat 


IS 


9 


14 


union 


union 




IS 


16 


good 


buena 


IS 


SI 




MAN. SOCIETY 




S2 


HS 


111 


persons 


personas 




1? 




population 


poblKlon 




11 


9 


culture 


| cultura 




16 


S 


countries 


pal set 1 




1U 




man 


homfcre 




6 


26 


human 


human a 






10 


people 


gente 


IS 


20 


6 


individual 




14 






personal 


personal 


11 




10 


f ami ly 


famllla 


12 


21 




ne ighbor 


projlmo 






12 


commun lty 


comunldad 




6 


21 


soc iety 


sociedad 




11 


1/ 



272 



|Ha1n Component* 








1 


land Responses 




US 


KX 


C0l| 


fttLl&lCJL CHURCH 




414 


263 


242 


rel tgion 


religion 


IK 


101 


A3 


church 


Iglesla 


70 


72 


77 


'•orship 


20 


• 


- 


pra.v.er 


reic 


26 


7 






8.611a 


SO 


C 


1 D 

IB 


Chrlsv Ian 


Crlstltno 


19 


9 




Catholic, ism 


Cato11ca,sim 29 


25 


€% 


f* lest 


s ace r dote 




16 


13 


pope 


papa 


6 


6 


16 


•ass 


■isa 




7 


10 


Aary 




10 







GOD/DIOS 



Ba*n Co*(jon*ntS 

land Jlespon ses_ 



FATHER, CREATOR. LIFE 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



ather 
creator, lion 
being 
be, to 
exist 
Mfe 
nan t men 
universe, ai 
earth, land 



US KX C01 



padre 
ere a dor 

ser 

•Kiste 
vlda 

hombre.s 
universe, al 
tierra 



TT 

55 
15 



11 

•7 



US 199 305 



TT 
77 



20 
44 

17 
13 



"55 

79 

75 
10 
19 
55 
9 



CHRIST 
*us, Christ Jesus, criU 
Christ Cristo 
r«w hi Jo 

^tviv. Sal victor 



pm t SPIRIT 



divinity 
lord 
Allah 
spirit 
light 
Image 



dlvlnldad 



esplritu 
imagen 



13 
39 

5 



rf MtH, MGcLS 

her /en, sky cie 'o 



s 



saint, s 



0000. HELP. KINO 

htio,s,er 
understanding 
cares, ing 
prelection, or 
forgive, s,1ng 
k1nd,ness 
fair, just 
Justice 
mercy, ful 
liberty, 
friendship 
true, truth 
beauty, fu I 
neces™*-*, 1ty 
peace 



102 
~~8T 
13 
4 



165 

30 



<7 6 



14 

10 

12 



bueno 
ayuda 

comnrenslo 

pritecc^on 

perdona 

!iOndad,oso 

Justo 

lustlcli 

k ser'cord 

Hbertad 

a*tyo,stad 

verdad,en 

bel lo.eza 

necesario 

paz 



11 

3 

18 
11 
15 



U 



14 



64 

16 

10 

37 
9 
6 

6 

12 
18 

10 
25 
18 



30 
12 



9? 44 46 



6 25 



14 

9 



56 S3 



"IB — 7* 
18 29 



131 27; 334 
ITX 



25 



4 

22 
34 
15 
12 
17 
53 
17 
12 
6 
19 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



MaJ n Congonc r, ts 



RELIGION, CHURCH 
JESUS, CHRIST 
METY, SPIRIT 
HEAVEN, ANGELS 
G000, H£LP f KIND 
FA1HER, CREATOR, LIFE 
POWERFUL, SUPERIOR 
LOVE, RESPEC'i 
TAITH, BEL IFF 
ONE, ALL 
MIS^ 1 WtOUS 



us 


MEX 


COL 


25 


17 


14 


10 


1 


4 


6 


3 


j 


b 


4 


3 


8 


18 


19 


9 


13 


18 


11 


11 


13 


8 


9 


11 


8 


17 


11 


3 


3 


3 




5 


1 



ToUl Adjusted Scores 1627 1776 1887 



POMCEFUl . SUPER10P 
power, fu ) 
strength, 
almighty 
supreme 
superiority 
omnipotent 
all powerful 
fore* 
ruler 

great, ness 
very great 
all knowing 
wise 

attribution 

LOVE. RESPE CT 

love 



poder.oso 
fuerza 
Vodopodero 
supremo 
superior, id 
omnipotent 



9Tande,za 
max imo 

sablo 

atribuclon 



182 165 2V 



35 
20 

i9 
13 

1 y 



18 

5 



53 SO 

- 12 
10 3 
12 39 

- 44 
40 IS 



38 23 
- 15 



12 



11 



trust conf tanza 

espect respeto 
adored, at ion adcradc.clon 



131 
TTT 
16 



«H8 



12 12 
\i 24 



*a;th, belief 

faith 

belief, s 
* H eve 
hope 

OWE. jU 
one 
all 

unliue 
ever n»here 
UVCOUS 



34 7b 12 



creencla 



'(SSL 

unki 



unknown 
myth 
inhere 
invisible 
fear 
death 
insecurl :y 
oe; 1 \ 
dog 

21 T 



crter 


12 


37 


19 


efperanza 


S 


31 


13 




43 


S3 




•jno 


IT 




-8 


todo 


6 


36 


24 


unlco 




17 


IS 




15 
88 


-4- 




4tsccmocfd 


10 ■ 






■1to- ' 


9 


13 






12 






Invisible 




13 


8 


temor 


9 


13 




muerte 


6 


10 




insegur Ida 




11 




diablo 


15 


4 






13 








12 







ERIC 



•In Components 



•me; 1 , 

ERIC 



land Responses 




US 


HEX 


COL 


RELIGIO*. BELIEF 






128 


18b 


religion 


religion 


$4 




32 


belief 


cretticii 


39 


l? 


10 


faith 


fe 




7 


30 


concept 




!S 






phi loson'iy 


f i 1 nin/ i m 

T 1 losor 1 1 


i 7 
i * 


1 


10 


dogma 


dogma 




11 




Church 


iglesla 


SO 


is 


32 


bible 


11 


- 


- 


spirit 


esplritu 


- 


16 


28 


God 


dios 


16 


- 


23 


Christ 


Cristo 


- 


- 


20 


issues, sex 




tf4 


31 


48 


sex 


sexo 


96 


13 


13 


se*ua i 




18 






issues 




11 




- 


Mrr i age 


m#T r i won io 


10 






drugs 




24 






death 


muerte 


24 


12 


6 


life 


vida 


21 


- 


6 


nature 


naturaleza 


- 


- 


13 


present 


presente 


- 


- 


10 


new 




20 


- 




SOCIETY. PEOPLE 




206 


3b2 


186 


society 


soc iedad 


52 


111 


3b 


soc 1 a 1 


social 


IB 


3? 


7 


public 


publ ica 


- 


- 


12 


culture 


cuHura 


- 


IS 


- 


custom 


enstumbre 


- 


21 


- 


politics 


pol ltr a 


- 


12 


- 


human 


hum*~ 


lb 


9 


zz 


people 


gente 


14 


13 


60 


person 


persona 


- 


27 


Min 


hombre 




18 


Zl 


friends 


ami go s 






8 


nirc nnll 

per >unfl i 






12 




Indiv ldual 




49 






I 








20 


self 




14 


- 


- 


family 


/ami 11a 


- 


4: 


- 


parents 


padres 


20 


2C 


- 


morta 1 




10 


- 


- 


BAD. U MORAL 




IP 






prejudices 


prejuicios 




<J 


- 


lack of 


fa ltd 






13 


taboo 






l4 




tramp led 


pisotcada 




lu 




bad 


wia 1 a 


12 




I- 


lnnora , 


infrora 1 


33 






Sin 




3b 






gui It 




14 






low 




10 







MORAL J "fY/MOKAL I DAD 



27b 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 

fetal Scorv 



Ha1n Coirponents 


US 


MEX 


CO'. 


RELIGION, BELIEF 


18 


;i 


15 


ISSUES, SEX 


16 


2 


4 


SOCIETY, PEOPLE 


15 


30 


15 


BAD, IMMORAL 


8 


3 


4 


CONSCIENCE, DECISION 


4 


4 


4 


RULES, LAWS, NORMS 


8 


12 


4 


VALUES, ETHICS 


13 


5 


15 


MODESTY, RESPECT 


4 


10 


17 


GOOD, RIGHT, CORRECT 


1J 


12 


;? 


EDUCATION 


0 


7 


L 


BEHAVIOR 


1 


J 


6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


1 


i 
1 


Tot*. Adjusted Scores 


1336 


1387 


1401 



BEHAVIOR 



40 /4 



behay ior 


comport am. 


' 9 


?] 


41 


action 


actuaclon 




\c 


11 


habits 


costumbres 




7 


71 


MISCELLANEOUS 




25 


\\ 


U 


high 




12 






relative 




13 






Interior 


inte» ior 






12 


subjective 


sub jet' va 




li 





^§1n Components 










land Responses 






rtX 


C9L 


CONSCIENCE DEChlOK 


61 


4if 


ST 


consc ience 


:onr lend 1 


SO 


33 


3« 


feeling 


sent im.ento 


- 


16 


14 


PC is ions 




11 


- 


- 


RUiCS. LAWS. MWMS 


104 


143 


ss 


standards 






- 


- 


norrs 


norma* 




36 


12 


pr inr Iples 


pr i»c J^iOS 




b 


20 


Judgment 










to *ie& 


reglas 


23 


iZ 


7 


im|)osition 


imposicion 




11 


S 


state 


est ado 


- 


16 


- 


law 


ley 


3: 


43 


ll 


Strict 


e <tnr_ta 


- 


10 


- 


VALUES. tTHICS 




171 


63 


187 


vali e,s 


valor.es 


bb 


Jb 




»thics 


etica 


b2 


IB 


74 


moral 


mo-.il 


r l 


10 


64 


opinion 




13 


* 




PCOCSTY. RESPECT 


S6 


117 




modesty 


wnestldad 


- 


- 


SI 


respect 


respeto 


7 


40 


61 


trust 


conf tar/a 


8 


12 


• 


honesty 


honradez 


IS 


22 


responsible 


responsible 






28 


•Mtur Ity 


madurez 




12 


11 


decency 


decen' 1a 


9 


6 


love 


amor 


17 




IS 


comprehend. 


comv^e'slb. 






10 


t*1p 


ayudar 




12 


13 


kindnes: 


bondad 




13 


12 



GOOO. RIGHT. CORREC T 



153 



uositive 
good, iess 
fair 
changes 
right 
correct 
rec* itude 
necessity 
security 



EDUCATION 



posit iva 
bueno 
justa 
cambios 

correcta 
rectitud 
necesldad 
seguridad 



70 

19 
64 



school 
teaching 
education 
thuught 
tradition 



escuela 

ensenanji 

educacion 

pensamiento 

tradic*on 



K5 

92 
10 



7 

26 



S3 

IT 



149 



b 
.11 

e 

16 



49 

7 
7 

29 
2S 
22 
10 



62 

19 
14 

19 

10 



27 b* 



r^-4 



S3 



|«ndj 



Components 
fe*j>onses 



in 



35 



fear 


aiiedo 


31 


39 


— TT 

13 


am lety 




24 






horror 


horror 






14 


anguish 


anguft 1a 




17 




une as incss 


Intranpul 1 




16 




Insecure 






23 




worry 




16 






PKOOIEMS, "RIME. 


LIE 


136 


111 


11? 


Crimp 


cr imen 


41 




S3 


theft 


robo 


17 




7 


war 


guerra 






10 


He 


mentlra 


37 


18 


4 


cheating 




14 






aurder.er 


aseslno 


1? 


10 




assassinate 


aseslnar 






18 


fraud 


engano 




18 




problems 


problemas 




34 




sex 




IS 






act, Ion 


acto 




18 


20 


illness 


enfermedad 




13 







CONSCIENCE, 


COMPLEX 


320 


IS? 


1S4 


00 


complex 


complejo 










cone lence 


cone tenc fa 


119 


31 


71 




state 


estado 




13 






emot ion 


emoclon 


23 


lu 






fee 1 1 ng 


sentlmlento 


129 


98 


61 



WRWKS. BAD 



egg is? iii 



9 

ERIC 



wrong 




114 






bad.** 11 


mala 


60 


77 


?9 


wickedness 


ma idad 




18 


16 


destruction 




17 






mistake 


error 


S 


39 


36 


negat Ive 


negat ivo 




11 




no 


no 






1« 


grave 


grave 






lJ 


We 


odlo 


10 


7 




SHAME. SORROW. 


>ain 


?8S 


US 


13fl 


Shame 


verguenia 


73 


Id 


16 


remorse 


remordlmle 


10 


ia 


47 


sorrow 


trlsteia 


3? 


16 


20 


sadness 


trlsteza 


16 




b 


sufferance 


sufrlmiento 




10 




depresson 




14 






asnemec) 




\b 






pain 

h.«rt 


dolor 


19 
34 


7 


19 


harm 


oano 


8 


10 


12 


guilt trip 


culpable 


34 


14 




rejection 


reera/o 




lu 


lu 


immaturity 


Inma^ure; 




;u 


annoyance 


molest ia 




lu 




anger 




11 






embarrassment 


U 







GUI LT/CULPA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main CojTg^nerrts 
FEAR, ANXIETY 



Percentaqe of 
Total Score 



PROBLEMS, CRIME, JE 
CONSCIENCE, COMPLEX 
WRONG, BAD 
SHAME, SORROW, PAIN 
RELIGION, SIN, MORALITY 
BLAME, FAULT 
PEOPLE, SOCIETY, I 
COURT, LAW, JAIL 
INNOCENCE 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


5 


11 


3 


9 


13 


10 


U 


1/ 


14 


14 


17 


10 


19 


13 


12 


11 


0 


10 


0 


8 


6 


4 


8 


13 


10 


4 


13 


3 


0 


6 


2 


3 


3 



Total Adjusted Scores 1417 1021 nil 



2 



Wain Components 








|and_. 'nonses 






nil 




RELIGION. SIN. 


MORALITY 


169 


SI 


10S 


confess ion 


confeslon 


21 


- 


17 


religion 


rel Igion 


12 


11 


4 


repent 


arrepentlr 


- 


18 


23 


Catholics 




11 


- 




moral. ity 


moral. idad 




13 


9 


Sin 


pec a do 


77 


9 


se 


Jewish 




12 






Church 




IS 






BLAME. FAULT 




6 


70 


•9 


attributed 


ilrlbuida 




11 




responsible 


responsab.e 


- 


2* 


24 


blame 


culpar 


6 


- 


17 


cause 


causa 


- 


9 


18 


acknowledge 


rsconocer 


- 


21 


10 


PEOPLE. SOCIETY 




S9 


72 


140 


parents 


padres 


28 




1 


personal 


persona) 




16 


8 


persons 


personas 


7 
/ 


Id 


9 


my, mine 


ml a 




12 


2S 


society 


socleda 


6 


11 


5 


I 


yo 




8 


39 


yours 


suya 


- 


- 


41 


man 


hombre 


- 


10 


i 


mother 




18 


- 


- 


COURT. LAW. JAIL 


144 


39 


139 


court 




78 


- 


- 


Jury 




1? 


- 


- 


judge 


Juet 


11 


- 


38 


just i c e 


justlcla 


- 


- 


26 


law 


lev 


13 


- 


18 


facts 


hechos 


• 


10 


- 


tria» 




10 


- 




rights 


derechos 






U 


defense 




11 






defenoant 


acusado 






13 


jail 


pr 1 s 1 on 


18 


12 


33 


pr 1 soner 




14 




* 


punish 




27 






reproof 


rep^eslon 




j 7 




INNOCENCE 




48 


0 


M 


lack of | falta 


- 


_ 


4J 


innocence 


inocencia 


48 


_ 


25 


MISCELLANEOUS 




27 


31 


38 


Incapable 


Jrcapai 




1(5 ■ 




des i re 


deseo 






10 


ot.e. a 


una 






10 


Injustice 


injustkla 






12 


Jealous 




M 






unf air 


Injusta 


li 


9 




he lp 


ayuda 




12 


6 



iHaln Components 










|#nd Response*, 




US 




roi 


MHO. FEUINGS 




43i 




Ml 


■ind 


■ente 


97 




head 


cabe; a 


16 


- 


10 


brain 


cerebro 


13 


10 


11 


until 


mental 




ic 


12 


rational 


raclonal 




- 


12 


reasoning 


razonanien. 




29 


42 


think 


pensar 


49 


24 


64 


though t 


pensamlento 


34 


23 


- 


Intelligence 


intellgencla - 


15 


14 


reflection 


ref lex ion 


- 


*i 


17 


study 


estudlo 


- 


12 


10 


subconscious 


subconc1*n. 


24 




Q 
O 


mmory 


memorla 




16 




unconscious 


Inconscien. 


CO 




9 


superego 




35 


- 


- 


1.0. 




V 


- 


- 




Interna 


42 


24 


48 


«1th«n 


dentro 


. 


- 


16 


hidden 




11 


- 


- 


emotions 




12 






Reeling 


sent Inienio 


60 


- 


22 


he.rt 


corazon 


. 




1 j 


GUILT. HOR'tr 




248 


9 


92 


Ml lit u 


ruin iK 1a 


(Ml 


- 


32 


remorse 


reword 1m. 




9 


39 


uneasiness 


1 nl r anqu 11. 




- 


10 


disturbance 


tur pouur • 




- 


11 


worry 




19 


- 


- 


bothered 




28 






bAO, WONG 




11 7 


37 


32 


bad.evi) 


m4 I a 




15 


26 


sin" 9 




18 








pec ado 


15 


_ 


6 


dirty 


suda 




10 




problems 


probiemas 




12 




steal 




11 






none 




16 






GUIDE. HELP 




113 


94 


44 


guide, ance 


gula 


4tt 


9 


7 


meditate 


ref lexlonar 




lu 




advisor 


consejera 






10 


teachings 


ensenamas 






s 


lear.. 


aprender 




11 




regulator 




19 






help 


ayuda 




36 


18 


controls 




13 






voice 




12 






Jimtny Crick . 




1) 






parents 




:u 






development 


desarrol lo 




16 


4 


change 


cai»*) 10 




IU 





:RIC 



27ii 



CONSCIENCE/CONCIENCIA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 

Twlcl Score 



ha In Conponents 



US 



MEX 



COL 



HIND, FEELINGS 


29 


20 


28 


GUILT, WORRY 


16 


1 


7 


BAD, WRONG 


8 


3 


2 


GUIDE, HELP 


7 


8 


3 


AWARE, KNOWING, REAL 


6 


27 


11 


MORALITY, RESPONSIBILITY 


9 


3 


10 


SELf, PERSON 


7 


10 


11 


3000, CLEAN, CLEAR 


8 


17 


10 


RELIGION, GOD 


4 


3 


7 


LOVE, FAITH, TRUTH 


5 


4 


:u 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


5 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1531 


1306 


1429 


IOWF. FAITH, TRUTH 


73 


44 128 

— » r* 





love 

Vsft 

honesty 

filth 

trj h 

Justice 

security 

right 

liberty 

MISCELLANEOUS 



v ida 

honest 1 dad 
fe 

verdad 

Justicla 
segur idad 

llbertad 



"J 21 
1> 6 

10 10 



26 



21 bi 



10 

23 
7 
14 

31 

?b 
21 



sent,} I 
health 
place 
instance 
objective 
f reud 
s< ience 
politics 



15 



escuela 
salud 

lugar - 10 

mstancia - 1^ 
objetiva 

Freud 11 14 

10 

polltlca - 10 



lu 



IHaln Commorients 
|nd Responses 






Mr * 

A 




AHARE. KNOWING. 


REAl 


93 


305 


143 


be, to oe 


ser 


- 


- 


33 


aware 




36 


- 


- 


rcal.lty 


real, idad 


- 


54 


20 


avake 


desplerto 


- 


11 


- 


alert 


alerta 




12 




consc lOUS 


cons ci ente 


14 




5 


state of 


estado 




15 




1 ive 


vivir 




19 


6 


know to 


saber 


13 


96 


50 


knowledge 


conoc 1«1en . 


1? 


V) 




understand 


COiYfjrender 


18 


69 


29 



•OWL1TY. RESr-ONSIIIllTY 


138 


31 


124 


■oral 


m**ral 


Til 


9 


IT 


ethics 


et ca 


16 




13 


action 


•cUaclon 




6 


21 


Maturity 


madurez 




15 




responsible 


responsable 


8 




39 


have to 


tener 






10 


SELF. PERSON 




112 


106 


141 


ego 




33 






self 




41 






1 


T" 




19 


3* 


my, nine 


■la 


7 


6 


15 


hu««n 


humano 






19 


human ity 


human idad 




13 




man 


ho** re 




17 


23 


person 


persona 


22 


15 


19 


soc 1 a 1 


social 


9 


29 


18 


population 


pueb 1 0 




9 


10 


GOGw. CLEAN. CLEAR 


122 


199 


126 



good 

neces'ary 

Important 

c lean 

dear 

innocence 

tranquility 

p^ace 



RC'.i&lON. 603 



bueno 
necesaHo 
importante 
limpla 

Inocencla 
tranqul lid. 
traqulldad 



69 

13 
17 
19 



26 
20 
27 



14 

39 



56 33 



belief 

vigil 

soul 

God 

spirit 



vlgllla 
a 'ma 

d»o> 

esptr Ku 



19 

14 

il 
12 



10 
11 

12 



48 
14 

14 

12 
36 



34 

35 
10 



2bU 



1. 1 

£3 



Eln Components 
dJe_SJ?onses 



US WtX COL 



SHAME/VCRGUENZA 



fp4> arr is sment 


u 


148 




IT 


humiliation 


bumlllar.. 




12 


8 


shyness 


Umlder 




33 


30 


mooVsty 


plldor 




26 


15 


feel 


sentlr 


36 


67 


?7 


discomfort 


Incomudlda 




10 




ashamed 




19 






blush 


rubor 


lb 


30 


18 


reJ 


rojo 






38 


nude, naked 


desnuder 


24 


8 








36 


16 


10 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



CO 

o 



4A0, MROW. DISHONEST 


340 


122 


128 


bad, evil 


malo 


7C 


M 


Lt 

j j 


wrong 




80 






wickedness 


ma 1 dad 






16 


awful 




30 




• 


bad deal 




12 






dis9race 




24 






shameful 




1 c 






tumor* H ty 


tnmoralldad 


~ 


1 c 


c 
D 


disgust 




20 






dishonest 




23 






disrespect 




1 1 
1 J 






iwudest 


deshonesto 






1 a 
1 y 


He 


■entlra 


8 


t n 
10 


1U 


«alaise 


nalestar 




i i 
1 1 




Stupidity 


estupidez 


0 




1 1 
1 1 


foe -Ishness 


tonter ia 






12 


pun ffhment 




14 






GUILT. FAULT 




244 


79 


84 


guilt, t*^p 






4fi 




fauH. blame 


culpa 






65 


Estate 


error 


11 


8 


19 


reproof 


represlon 




11 




loosed 


Impuesta 




12 




RELIGION. NORAIITV 


133 




81 


values 


valores 


I 


11 


n 


re 1 igfous 




15 






Church 




13 






Sin 


pec ado 


38 




30 


mora) 


moral 


19 


24 




good 


bueno 




11 




moraUt r 


moraMdad 




10 


71 


pride 


orgullo 


16 


lb 




con$r fence 


cone »rnc 1a 


? 7 


b 


18 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ma^ Conponents 



EMBARRASSMENT, SHY, BLUSH 
BAD, WRONG, DISHONEST 
GUILT, FAULT 
RELIGION, MORALITY 
SORROW, SADNESS, REGRET 
FEAR, ANGUISH 
PROBLEMS, CRIME, POVERTY 
PEOPLE 

MISCELLANEOUS 



us 


ME X 


COL 


21 


22 


16 


26 


)2 


13 


18 


8 


9 


10 


8 


8 


12 


20 


3J 


6 


7 


6 


b 


6 


7 


3 


9 


4 


0 


8 


2 



Total M1«ted scores 1332 1176 1057 



2b 1 



(kaln Components 










land Responses 




U5 








, "EWET 


164 


207 


?0 


rnrrv Cnrrnu 

>u» » y, >o» ~ow 


pen a 


51 


139 




Cry, mg 


1 lanto 


8 


18 


- 


emot iona 1 




23 






sadness 


trlstez. 


6 


19 


12 


remorse 


reswrdimle. 


14 


13 




regret 




29 






repent ence 


arrepent 1m. 




18 


77 


pardon 


per don 






10 


pHy 




?2 






poor tning 




11 










7* 


74 


60 


fear 


mledo 


24 


34 


2b 


afraid 




14 






insecurity 


fnsegurldad 




26 


- 


doubt 




11 






angu i $h 


•ngust la 




9 


1/ 


pa mf u 1 


penoso 




5 


17 


hur 




27 


* 


* 




pnvroTv 

rut LK 1 T 


oU 


04 


66 


prob le^is 


problemas 


a — 

9 


34 


15 


rr ime 




19 






rob, steal 


robar 




20 




theft 


robo 


• 


10 


12 


thief 


ladron 






10 


pOVPr tj 


poorer a 


11 


• 


15 






21 


• 


■ 


pregnancy 


embariio 






14 


PEOf .E 




JO 


OQ 


4 1 
4 J 


peop le 


♦ 

gente 




c 


19 


person* 1 


personal 


- 


11 




soc fety 


soc led ad 




26 




fr lends 


amigos 


5 


12 




government 


gob i erno 




4 


_ 


on you 




27 


* 


■ 


i 
i 


yo 


■ 


7 


i4 


mother 


madre 


4 


■ 


*0 


"1 ->lLllMHL UUJ 




U 


84 


22 


power, can 


fpoder 






12 


nr ric t nn J 1 


v*. as iona i 




i -> 
1 1 




bear 


oso 






10 


necessary 


necesarla 




10 




form 


forma 




28 




educat ion 


educac Ion 




12 




open mind 


Inh Iblc Ion 




10 






much . 




12 





2s;j 



9 

,ERJC. 



feln Opponents 
•nd tesponses 



U$ 



SCHOOt. COLLEC 



school, s 
school, prlvat 
college 
university 
Institution 
Maryland 
board 
primary 
elementary 
secondary 
high school 
building, 
■alia, hail 
formal 
basic 
degree 

Sraduate 
ache lor 
S.S. 
diploma 



escuela 

coleglo 

unlverslda 



prlmarla 
secundaria 



media 

formal 
basica 



bachlller 



673 



hex 

193 



1W 



206 
19 
14 
il 
13 
4 
13 
18 
26 
11 



49 
14 

12 
11 
393 



1? 
8 

14 

21 



363 
130 



10 104 



19 

15 

34 

10 

J40 322 



learn, Ing 


aprender 




M 




learn 


aprendlzaj 




23 




preparation 


preparac ion 


5 


_ 


17 


work 


trabajo 


26 


16 


14 


training 




13 


_ 




-tudy, ing 


estudlo,ar 


33 


30 


103 


ort 


esfuerzo 




> 


11 


student, s 


a1umno,s 


14 


48 


16 


book , s 


1 1bro,s 


82) 


4? 


lo 


read, Ing 


leer 


36 


8 




be, to 


ser.estar 






16 


communication comunlcadon - 




10 


notebooks 


cuadernos 




10 




grades 




16 






0000. NECESSARY 




190 


216 


127 


good 


buena 


M 


u 




necessary 


necesarlo 


53 




39 


necessity 


necetldad 




13 




needed 




7/o 






help.ful 


. uda 


16 


18 


31 


Important 


^ or t ante 


35 


15 


9 


useful 


utll 




15 




love 


amor 


6 




10 


excellent 


excelente 




23 




positive 


DOS 1 t 1 VO 




21 




respect 


respeto 




11 




KNOWLEDGE. INTELLIGENCE 


224 


80 


148 


kno«, ledge 


conocer,«1er 


11? 


47 


56 


know, to 


saber 




4 


3b 


enper trnce 


e*peHenc1a 


21 




5 


smart 




24 






intelligence 


intellgenda 40 




27 


thought 


pensamlent 


S 




10 


will 


voluntad 






11 


wisdom 


sab \ dun a 


?? 


13 


9 


consr »ence 


conc>' «a 




16 





ERIC 



283 



EDUCATION/EDUCACION 



Rain Components 
|a nd Resp onses 



us m cot 



PERCFPTIOrtS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ma 4 n r fmfutniiw 1 1 

r\o I n lAinponen ts 




US 


iar v 


CUL 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE 




35 


12 


23 


LEARN, STU0Y 




20 


15 


20 






10 


14 


p 

o 


KNOWLEDGE, INTELLIGENCE 




12 


5 


9 


JOB, FUTURE 




5 


3 


5 


MONEY, EXPENSIVE 




2 


* 
i 


1 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS 




8 


ii 


10 


PROGRESS, DEVELOPMENT 




5 


13 


9 


EDUCATED, CULTURE! UJ 




0 


C 
D 


c 
D 


PEOPLE, FAMILY 




1 


i: 


6 


FIELDS OF STUDY 




2 


3 


2 


MISCELLANEOUS 




1 


5 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1935 


1818 


1807 


MISCELLANEOUS 


16 


62 


28 




bad mala 


6 


n 


14 




gover nment gob 1 er no 




15 






country, les pals.es 




12 


6 




equality Igualdad 




10 






hard 


10 








formation formal on 




12 






real.lty real.idao 




11 


8 




FIELDS Of STU0T 


38 


SO 


41 




moral moral 




4 


20 




science riencla 




13 


?1 




technical, ogy tecnlra 




17 






math 


1? 


16 






sex.ual sexual 


14 






health 


\? 









sjperaclon 



PROGRESS. PEVELOPttr 

pr?nrfcss pro^reso 
ejtce 1 1 
achieve 
ache ivement 
development 
Improvement 
advance 



89 205 M9 

- 55 85 

- 58 27 



advances 
superior 
extension 



logro 

desarrollo 
mejoramlento 
avance 

adclantos 
superior 



13 
4 

12 
17 



12 



4 

40 

6 
11 

11 



284 



19 
19 
8 

10 



freedom 


10 






power poder 


12 




6 


wel 1-belng blenestar 




14 




ELJCATE0, CULTURE(O) 


0 


75 


81 


get cn educ. Instrjlrse 






1* 


socialize, tlo soclall*ar,c 




10 




cult 'ire, d cultura 




65 


W 


behavior comportaml 






11 


J08, FUTURE 


92 


41 


76 



Job.s 










career 




1* 






pre ess Ion 


profeclona 




10 




life 


vlda 


30 


12 


*3 


opportunity 




10 






future 


futuro 




5 


48 


security 


segurldad 




14 


15 


H0HEY. EXPENSIVE 




48 


18 


20 


expensive 










noney 


dlnero 


16 


18 


20 


grants 




10 






TEACHERS. PROFESSORS 


162 


175 


17 


teacher ,s 


maestro, s 


143 




-10 


educator 


educ ado r 






18 


professor, s 


profesor.es 


13 


14 


74 


teach, Ing 


enscnar,za 


6 


55 


69 


pedagogy 


pedagogla 




10 




PEOPLE. FAMILY 




10 


201 


100 


people 


oenta 




11 




everybody, | 


todos 




13 




person, s 


persona,* 




9 


23 


social 


social 




21 


8 


society 


socledad 




19 


8 


companions 


compane~os 




iO 


8 


friends, ship 


ami go*, amis 


. 10 




19 


faml ty 


famllla 




26 


12 


children 


n1no,s 




58 




parents 


padres 




18 


22 


sons 


hljos 




10 





CO 



to 
ro 



♦tain Components 










>|«_nd Responses 




US 


HEX 


JLQy 


CMiBT mo l rurr 
OWH 1 a Dnlunl 




J TV 


ft? 


154 


smart, $ 




£ Dc 






bright 




i a 






Intel i igence 


in* e i i • gene 


1 A 
ID 




if) 


sagac 1 ty 


sagac idad 




1 c 




shrewdness 


astuc la 




14 




genius 


genlo 


cc 




14 


gifted 


talentoso 


1 1 
1 J 




j/ 


•dvanced 


ade 1 antado 




n 




br 1 1 1 lant 




yr\ 
C\J 






Quick, r a, Id 


rapido 






Q 






11 






superiority 


super lor Id. 






14 


high 


aUa 


- 


39 


1? 


txcel 


sobresallr 


- 


13 


sensitive 






- 




astuteness 


astucla 


• 


- 


15 


be.lng 


ser 




6 


10 


common sense 




j j 






I.Q.. TEST 




190 


11 


6 


1. 4. 










test 


pruebi 


36 


11 


6 


Quotient 




19 






measures 




10 






STUOT. SCHOOLc 


WOKK 


309 


255 


273 



INTELL IGE NCE/ 1 NTEL I GENC I A 



study 

books 

read 

leam 

grades 

teacher 

student 

school 

college 

university 

education 

science 

scientist 

work 

profession 
apprent ice 
culture 

CM.. f JLL 
spies 
F.B.I. 
CI. A. 

STUMP. DUMB 



estudlar 


12 


S3 


120 




27 






leer 


17 


7 




app render 


71 


2\ 






1? 






maestro 


8 


33 






1? 






cileglo 


43 


37 


13 


22 






unlversldad 






13 


educadon 


58 


21 


10 


clencla 




28 


15 


clentlflco 






11 


trabajo 


18 


25 


16 


prof es Ion 


9 


14 


?0 


aprendUaJe 






33 


cultura 




16 


22 




105 


0 


0 



"71 : : 
24 
57 

56 24 21 



stupid 
dumb 
little 
bad 

problems 



29 
20 



poca 
mala 

problemes 



11 

10 



24 



ERLC 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



KrSn Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


SMART, BRIGHT 


23 


7 


11 


I.Q., TEST 

STUDY, SCHOOL, WORK 


11 


1 


0 


18 


22 


19 


C.I. A., F.B.I. 


6 


0 


0 


STUPID, DUMB 


3 


2 


1 


KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING 


13 


14 


17 


PEOPLE, MAN 


5 


5 


14 


ABILITY, CAPACITY 


7 


13 


10 


HEAD, BRAIN, THINK 


7 


13 


11 


GOOD, DESIRABLE 


4 


11 


9 


DEVELOPMENT, PROGRESS 


1 


9 


8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


2 


0 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1688 


i359 


1608 



DEVELOPMENT. PROGRESS 


13 


106 


1M 


development 


desarrollo 




19 


*9 


progress 


progreso 




21 


20 


gains, bene'. 


logros 




28 


13 


prof <♦ 


aprovechar 






31 


success 


exlto 


7 




10 


obtain 


obtener 




10 




money 


diner o 


6 


17 




change 


camblo 




13 




reach 


alranzar 






11 


MISCELLANEOUS 




0 


26 


0 


Solut ton 


sol uc Ion 




16 




equality 


1 Qua ldad 




10 





frlaln Components 










and Responses 




US 


MTV 




KNOWLEDGE. UNOERSTANOING 


222 


167 


249 


know, ledge 


conocer.sab.126 


111 


121 


under st and 


entender 


1 Q 


23 


64 


wl se • dom 


sablo.durla 


lb 


2*1 


64 


1ns 1 ght 






- 


- 


C*M*rr i CnLC 


exper lenc i a 


ID 


9 


- 


Hf m 








■ 


maturity 




1 1 
1 1 


- 


■ 


PEOPLE. MAN 




89 




210 


people 




15 






person 


persona 




_ 


24 


man 


hombre 


e 


30 


62 


everybody 


toacs 


* 


17 


19 


I 


yo 


- 


g 


43 


me 




27 






myself 




\2 






you, your 


tu 


- 




13 


parent 




10 


- 


- 


friend 


amlgo 


6 


- 


16 


woman 


mujer 


- 


10 


11 


Individual 


Individual 




- 


11 


the. he 


el 




* 


11 


Einstein 




U 


- 


- 


UILITT. CAPACITY 


120 






have 


tener 




- 


11 


ability 


habllldad 


36 


43 


10 


capacity 


capacldad 




73 


77 


Innate 


Innata 


16 


13 


■ 


Inherent 




14 






power 


poder 


16 


1 0 
ID 


97 
CI 


quality 


cualldad 




l 1 
1 1 


1 7 
1 / 


potential 














10 


* 




native 




12 


* 


- 


HEAO. BRAIN. THINK 


122 


155 


167 


mental 


mwtal 




11 




br*1n 


cerebro 


71 


11 


16 


reason 


razonar 




26 


39 


mind 


mente 


V 


22 


34 


think 


pensar 


.4 


33 


28 


create 


crear 




27 


6 


vUt • In 


captaclon 




13 




faculty 


facultad 




12 


25 


Internal 


Interna 






17 



G000. DESIRABLE 
9ood 

great. bl9 

help.ful 

desirable 

Important 

valuable 

necessary 

love 



"blSn" 

prtndt 
ayudarv J 
deseable 
Importante 

necesarlo 
amor 



66 

"71" 



131 



6 
14 

11 

7 



IS 
6 
17 

53 



2bt> 



126 

"13 
19 
19 
7 



17 
11 



lln Components 



[and Hpsponsfs 




US 




_COl 


tOUCATIOH. LEAftft. STUDY 


a?* 




730 
coy 


educit ion 


educaclon 


171 

if j 


JO 




study 


estudlo 


31 


77 


121 


learn 


aprendl2«j 




22 


70 


learn, Ing.ed 


aprender 


161 


42 




Investigate 


Invest 1 gar 




9 


13 


effort 


esfuerto 




1 7 
1 / 


0 


work 


♦rabajo 


i ■> 


1 1 
1 J 


1 R 

1 0 


acqulre.gain 


lu1r1r,o 


4 


13 


ft 


to see 


ve 






1 Q 


travel, to 


vlajar.es 




ia 




experience 


exper iencl 


™ j 


10 


51 


IUDCKSTAMO. KNOW 




96 


200 


304 


jnderstand 


en tender 






4? 


understanding comprenslvo 






22 


culture, d 


cultura 




aa 


jj 


know to 


saber 




81 


166 


know to 


conocer 




cl 




knowing 




1 1 
i j 






awareness 




1 1 
1 1 






capac 1 ty 


capac 1 dad 






ft 


INTELLIGENCE, WISDOM 


472 


108 


ISO 


Intelligent 


intel Igent 


1 JO 


IT" 
*J 


^a 


smirt 










wise 




21 






wisdom 


sabldurla 


$2 


21 


47 


know how 




ia 






CP—on sense 




\2 






sense 




12 




- 


consciousness 


conclencla 




10 




Insight 




12 






think to 


pensar 




9 


18 


wonder 




1 7 
1 c 






memory 


aemorla 




10 




mind 


mente 


10 


6 




rerson 


rtion 




9 


14 


brain, s 




27 






Interior 


Interior 






17 


i<XXS f READING 




160 


42 


63 


Z boon 


llbros 


113 


73 


■ V 



CO 

read,1ng 

library 

CO 

SCHOOL, COUEG E 
** > school 
college 
university 
degree 



leer, lectura 30 
blblloteca 17 



19 21 
5 



vr 



175 57 
coleglo.esc. 78 
80 

universlda 6 
11 



§ER1C 



91 

17 



8 49 



KNOWLEDGE/CONOC IMIENTO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



287 



Main Components 




US 




HEX 


mi 


EDUCATION, LEARN. STUDY 


24 




19 


19 
X j 


UNDERSTAND, KNOW 




6 




14 


20 


INTELLIGENCE, WISOOH 




27 




8 


10 


BOOKS, READING 




9 




3 


4 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE 




10 




4 


6 


TEACH, PROFESSOR 




3 




5 


4 


GOOO, HELPFUL 




9 




11 


9 


PEOPLE, SOCIETY 




2 




4 


Q 

J 


SCIENCE, MATH 




1 




10 


b 


TRUTH, FACT 




4 




9 


6 


GROWTH, PROGRESS 




1 




11 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS 




3 




2 




Tvtal Adjusted Scores 1735 


1651 


1603 


6R0VTH. PROWESS 




22 


1S1 


68 




growth 




10 








development 


desarrollo 




32 


13 




advance 


edelanto 




21 


9 




advance 


avance 




19 






progress 


progreso 




SI 


30 




expanding 




12 








rxcell 


superadon 




28 






overcoc.' t 


superar 






16 




WULAnTOUS 




SI 


31 


S4 




money 


dlnero 


6 


2i 






abstraction 


abstracto 




s 


1? 




street 




12 








to name 


•enter 






14 




name 


nombre 






\? 




relate 




10 








Ignorance 




12 








god 


dios 


11 




16 





Hain Components " 

(an d Rrs pon ses 

TEACH. PROFESSOR 



us «x cod 



teach, ing 
teacher, s 
professor 
profession 
scholars 
explanation 
Inform, to 
techniques 



ensenar.nza 
maestro, s 
profesor 
profesion 

expHcado 

Informar 

tecnicas 



^8 



12 



22 
11 



SC1EECE. MATH 
science 
scientific 
mathematics 
health 
humanities 
history 



clencla ~ 
dentlflco 
matematlca 
salud 

human 1dade 

hlstorla 



12 14* 

"5T 



17 



S8 76 68 

"74 

12 
10 



T7 
6 

16 



12 
17 



GOOO, hfLPFUl 




163 


157 


136 


good 


bueno 


43 


42 


26 


important 


tmportante 


21 


13 




necessary 


necesarlo 


11 


35 


18 


jseful 




17 






help.f' i 


ayuda 


12 


10 


52 


securl ,y 


segurldad 




28 


8 


power 




42 


9 


9 


achievement 


logro 




20 


11 


successful 




11 






love 


amor 


6 




12 


PEOPLE. SOCIETY 




34 


59 


133 


people 




14 






person 


persona 




5 


2b 
A 


friends 


amlgc; 




10 


I 


yo 






11 


social 


social 




u 


)i 


society 


socledad 




11 




man 


hombre 






26 


Hfe 


v1da 


20 


10 


21 


future 


futuro 




12 


14 


world 


mundo 






1* 



"55 



32 
10 
11 

10 



1U 
14 



JTH. FACT 




67 


128 


97 


true 


verdadero 




28 


17 


truth 




31 






trust 


|conf 1ania 




15 




belief 


creencla 1 




10 




facts 




10 






real t 1ty 


rea 1,1 dad 




29 




complete 


completo 




14 


4 


emplr .«.a1 


emplrlco 




11 




concrete 


concreto 




11 




philosophy 


fllosofla 






44 


genera 1 


genera 1 




10 


7 


Ideas 




10 






contittn 


comun 


16 




11 


be to 


ser 






14 



288 



E3 



U) 



Sain Components 
la nd tes ponses 



US jg j COL 



SCHOOL. COLLEGE 


. CLASS 


36? 


173 


114 


nchool 


escuela 


m 


114 


76 


nail 


salon 




27 


dtss,es 


c1ase f s 


49 


21 


6 


college 


an 






university 


un 1 vers 1 dad 


17 




CO 


Nigh school 




16 






elementary 




13 






subject 




10 






Mathematics 


matematlca 


19 




4 


LEARNING, EDUCATION 


304 


211 


124 


'earn 


aprende 


UB 


Co 




development 


desarrollo 




1 c 
ID 




progress 


progreso 




1* 




education 


educaclpn 


80 


60 


88 


study 


estudlo 




32 




exam 


examen 




16 


6 


tests 




19 






grade 


ccilflcadon 29 


£ 

V 


1 7 


culture 


cultura 








experience 


experlencla 


20 


12 


4 


lecture 




22 






homework 


tareas 


16 


C J 


Q 


KWM.EDGC, UNDERSTANDING 


2?4 


339 


?la 


know 


saber 


3 


cJ 


CO 


knowledge 


conoclmlento 76 


HO 

JO 


Ji 


wisdom 


sabldurla 


22 


17 


1 r 

Id 


Intelligence 


Intellgencla 13 




1 7 


understand 


entender 


22 




AQ 


respect 


respeto 


17 


14 


1 7 


patient 




IS 






i!30d 


buenos 


22 


61 


37 


capable 


capaz 




26 




fair. Just 


Justo 




13 


3 


eff iclert 


ef iclente 




15 




excellent 


*»ce1ente 




20 




positive 


posltlvo 




12 




useful 


utll 




11 




old 


vlejo 


12 


5 


£ 


Mind reaJer 




12 






love 


amor 


10 




10 


STUDENT. PRINCIPAL 


177 


89 




student 


estudlante 


125 


70 




pupil 




23 






apprentice 


aprendlztje 




19 


41 


principal 


11 






P*t 




18 







TEACHER/MAESTRO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Components 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLASS 
LEARNING, EDUCATION 
KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING 
STUDENT, PRINCIPAL 
BOOKS, SUPPLIES 
TEACHING, HELPING 
PROFESSORS, INSTRUCTOR 
FRIEND, PARENTS, MEN 
BAD, PROBLEMS 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


HEX 


COL 


20 


11 


7 


17 


14 


7 


13 


22 


13 


10 


6 


7 


9 


3 


3 


9 


23 


26 


14 


7 


16 


6 


10 


14 


1 


2 


4 


1 


1 


3 



Totafl Adjusted Scores 1782 1786 1845 



MISCELLANEOUS 



18 23 56 



life 
name 



job 



vlda 

nombre 

trabajo 



II 
12 



3 
4? 

U 



(Main Components 










land Responses 




US 


HEX 


Wl 


BOOKS. c PPLIES 




1 DC 


*B 


r 7 


blackboard 


pi larron 


13 


19 


I 4 
4 * 


notebook 


cuaderno 




10 




notes 


notas 


6 




22 


books 


llbros 


63 


19 


13 
8 


chalk 


tltj 


14 




desk 




14 






rgler 




13 






apple 




39 







ICHING. HELPING 


162 


3S6 


431 


teaching 


ensenanta 


49 


213 


l9> 


direct 


dlrlglr 






10 


guide, lead 


gular 


29 


41 


63 


formed 


f ormado 




10 




»elp, Ing 


ayuda 


34 


57 


128 


helper 




29 






transmitter 


transmlsor 




13 




example 


ejemplo 




11 




Impart 




10 






explanation 


explication 






a 


give 


dar 


11 




11 


prepared 


preparado 




11 


11 



PROFESSORS, INSTRUCTOR 


253 


112 


263 


instructor instructor 


as 




» 


professor 


profesor 


US 


75 


19 


adv - $or 


consejero 




9 


10 


leader 


Hder 


14 


7 




authority 


au toriuad 


36 


21 


10 


prophet 


prof eta 






195 


FRlENO. PARENTS, 


** 


110 


156 


236 


friendship 


amlgo.fscid 


1* 


74- 


1W 


father 


padre 


11 


4 


26 


anther 


madf e 


21 




11 


parents 




11 






Moman ( en 


■ujer.es 


18 


4 


6 


lady 


13 






nan 


hombre 


b 


16 


<*4 


persons 


personas 






44 


companion 


companero 




24 


14 


me 




12 






P*.0. PROBLEHS 




10 


36 


59 


bad, evil 


malo.s 


lo 


25 


35 


punishment 


castlgo 






10 


scolds 


regana 






14 


problems 


prcblemas 




11 





2b J ;> 



o U) 



ERIC 



-tS FUIL MAT 
t*«C fun 



ERJC 



play 

Sports 

CMP 

fames 

VMCA 

experiment 

fiesta. 

fortress 



PW'rt Components 






HEX 




(and Responses 




US 


cot 


YOUNG 




m 


42 


as 


ypMPf 


joven 


«7 




37 


youth 


Joventud 


6 




41 


fresh, nets 


lozanla 


V 


- 




1 Miocene? 


Inocencla 


45 




/ 


PEOPLE 




336 


60 


1S1 


cMJd 


nlno 


15* 




11 


kid 




SO 






teenager 




49 






toy 




3? 






flrls 




12 


• 








18 






i 
1 


J© 










nonmres 






14 




■iijer 




14 


13 


brother 


heromno 






11 


friend, ship 


aminos, istad - 


46 


47 


froups 




19 




- 


everybody 


todos 






13 


ME. STAGES 




US 


96 


10S 


•9* 


edad 


71 


9 


13 


state 


etapa 




J/ 


ia 


time 


t tempo 


6 


16 




teg inning 


prlnclplo 






11 


adolescence 


adolecencla 


39 


26 


. 


puberty 


puherted 


5 




19 


old 


vlejo 


44 


• 


19 


always 


slempre 




10 


9 


CMMTH. OCULOPKUT 


74 


96 


14* 


ajron.th 




33 




- 


development 


dtsarroUo 


10 


20 


- 


change 


cembio 




i; 


46 


maturity 


•aduret 


i0 


s 




pa in, benefit 


lopros 






14 


wisdom 


s aciduria 




10 




know 


conocer 






13 


& experience 


exptrlencla 






16 


r\ modernism 


modern ismo 






10 


O progress 


progreso 




22 


IS 


W future 


futuro 


21 


22 


34 





136 


96 


67 


diversion 


36 


26 


3d 


jugar 


35 




8 


oeportes 


13 


17 


11 




10 








10 








20 








12 






fiestas 




*3 


19 


fortalcta 




10 


6 



Y0U7H/JUVENTUD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ha*n Cowponerts 



US 



HEX 



291 



fPOPLEHS 




SS 


44 


107 


.ebelllous 


rebelde 


1? 




1* 


confused 




14 






fight 


lucha 




8 


13 


Irresponsible 


irresponsab. 






12 


troubled 




10 






problems 


problemas 




16 


17 


madness 


locura 






18 


drug.s 


dro9a,s 






17 


Illusion 


lluslon 






14 


Immature 


Inaaduret 


19 


8 




MISCELLANEOUS 




24 


26 


57 


necessity 


necesldad 


3 




14 


be.to be able 


ser.poder 


7 


28 


7 


grandiose 


prandlosa 






14 


America 


America 


9 




11 


smaller 


menores 






11 



COL 



YOUNG 


19 


4 


6 


PEOPLE 


21 


5 


10 


AGE, STAGES 


10 


I 


7 


GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT 


5 


8 


10 


FUN, PLAY 


9 


8 


S 


FREEDOM 


4 


0 


3 


JOBS, EDUCATION 


9 


9 


4 


LIFE, MOVEMENT 


12 


19 


17 


JOY, HAPPINESS 


4 


25 


18 


LOVE 


2 


7 


8 


PROBLEMS 


3 


4 


7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


2 


4 



Total Adjusted Scores 1574 1333 1643 



Main Components 

lend JtMpon 

FREEOl* 



US HEX COl 



liberty 
freedom 
carefree 



Ubtrtad 



65 



29 
36 



41 

IT 



school 


colegio 


studies 


estudlos 


employment 




unemployment 


trabajo 


work 


jobs 




help 


ayvda 


learning 




teach 




program 




LIFE. WWCKT 




live 


vlvlr 


strength 


futrta 


discover 


descubrlr 


life 


vlda 


sleep, dream 


suenos 


dynamic 


dlnanlca 


vigor 


vigor 


energy 


energla 


health 


salud 


beauty 


belleta 


activity 


actlvldad 


energetic 




vibrant 




fullness 


plenltud 


fountain of 





138 103 59 
44 I 10 



13 
11 

5 

16 



24 
14 

11 
185 I 



66 26 

19 11 
10 12 



42 22 



SMS 



7 
24 
. 10 
13 74 67 



8 42 

18 57 
21 9 
15 
28 
19 

21 



23 
29 
11 
10 
31 

a 



14 11 



JOT MAPfJjgSS 



oy, pleasure 
leasure 
enjoy 
hope.* 
happiness 
enthusiasm 
wonderful 
excellent 
good 



alegrla 

placer 

dlifruter 

esperanta tf s 

fellcidad 

cntuslasmo 

maravH'.osa 

excelente 

bueno 



65 



287 



5 
6 
52 



27 
10 
50 



14 

16 



LOVE 



desTre 
love 

engagement 

Sincerity 
courtship 
treasure 
emotions 



desear 



32 

TT 



80 

IT 



276 
TO 
11 
17 
15 
45 
10 
12 

17 



124 



novlaigo 

slncerldad 
novlatgo 
tesoro 
emoclones 



15 42 



11 
12 



84 

11 
11 



10 



2M 



CO 



|*1n Components 










land ftjsoonses 




US 




COL 


•I0L06Y* OCHISTRT 




195 


272 


diesis try 


gulmtca 


TTT" 




' 3b 


biology 


blologla 


129 


14 


26 


«t hematic? 


metematlcas 


42 


25 


16 


mtdlcine 


asdic Ina 


as 


29 


43 


health 


salud 




13 


9 


microbiology 




17 






physics 


flslca 


101 


31 


20 


•StrOfKMQT 




29 






zoology 




24 






anglneer Ing 


Ingenlerla 


24 




7 


geology 




11 






social 


social 


17 


27 


33 


psychology 


pslcologla 






it 


fCOfMMQT 


econoaila 






25 


pilitics 


polltlca 






13 


art 


arte 


\7 
xc 


16 


40 


dhriment. research 


2S0 


241 


144 


experiment 


experiment*) 


53 


18 


— 7 


explore 




27 






research 




46 






discover 


desoibrir 


23 


44 


15 


test 




16 






lab .oratory 


laboratory 


56 


19 


6 


law.s 


1oy.es 




44 




theory 


teorla 




15 




eethod 


metodo 


19 


40 


10 


invention 


Invento 






23 


Investigate 


Invest 1 gar 




46 


56 


Interest 


In teres 


10 


15 


16 


mystery 


ailster 1o 






11 


TEQM0L06T. SPACE 


236 


92 


52 


technology 


tecnoloola 


1J6 


d6 


53 


complexity 


complejlda 


15 




9 


computer 


conputador 


if 


l? 




space 










stars 




10 






noon 




1/ 






NM. SOCIETY 




ivy 


119 


154 


nan 


honk re 




"11 " 




doctor 


medico 




10 




scientist 


clentlflco 


27 


42 


35 


Clnste'.i 


Einstein 


16 


5 




life 


vlda 


50 


7 


23 


future 


futuro 


11 


1? 


33 


society 


socledad 






12 


culture 


cultura 




32 


20 


animal 


animal 


5 




15 



2U3 



9 

ERIC 



;CIENCE/C!ENC1A 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



3a In Components 



US 



HEX 



BIOLOGY. CHEMISTRY 
EXPERIMENT, RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY, SPACE 
MAN, SOCIETY 
KNOWLEDGE 

STUDY, LEARN, TEACHER 
ADVANCEMENT, PROGRESS 
ENVIRONMENT WORLD 
GOOD, IMPORTANT 
CAREER, PROFESSION 
MISCELLANEOUS 



Miscellaneous 



71 



35 



mr futrra - ~TI 7 

destruction dtt truce too - 10 • 

nt «ra*$ 13 

hird M 

critic!*" erltlei 12 

fletton.sel. flcclon 51 - 28 



COL 



35 


13 


17 


14 


16 


9 


13 


6 


4 


6 


8 


10 


5 


14 


14 


9 


9 


16 


5 


18 


12 


2 


1 


6 


5 


12 


7 


1 


1 
A 


3 


4 


3 


2 



Tot?1 Adjusted Scores 1772 1769 1738 



|Na1n Components 
land Response s 

KNOWLEDGE 



US NEK COt 



know Mbtr 

knowledge conoc Men . 56 

wisdom sabldurla 

Intelligence Intellgencla 8 

exact ex act a 

precise 14 

understand en tender 17 



95 212 217 



"«5 — 43 
105 111 
42 32 
9 12 
11 

19 



SiUOT^lEm TEAClg R 
school 



study 

education 

learn 

university 
teacher 
professor 
diligent 



escueTa 
estudlar 
educaclon 
aprender 
unlversldad 
maestro 

apllceda 



156 



TTT 
74 
12 
40 



10 



141 256 

"77 : 

50 144 

18 43 

10 33 

- 27 

26 9 



mfvanc* 
deve'opment 
prooress 
realize 
modem 
tetter 



- 10 



desarrollo 

prooreso 
reailzar 

major 



15 
41 

13 



91 40 

55 70 

- 15 

10 9 
22 



EHVIROWCHT. WORLD 


38 


18 


89 


earth 




12 






nature 


naturaleza 




10 


19 


matter 


materia 




8 


S3 


environment 




13 






world 


■undo 


13 




17 


0000. IMPORTANT 




00 


178 


106 


good 


bueno 


19 


49 


9 


positive 


posltlva 




14 


6 


Important 


Import ante 


18 


17 


6 


necessary 


necesarlo 




30 


12 


help.ful 


ayuda 


13 


22 


31 


useful 


utll 




10 


8 


comfort 


ccjpdldad 




. 11 




true 


verbad 


>[ 


19 


16 


humane 


humana 




6 


16 


fair 




23 







CAREER, PROFESS 10* 
WCr( 



profession 

career 

specialize 



trabajo 
profeslon 
carerra 
especlallzar 



19 18_ 49 



"IF 



13 
12 
11 

294 



GO 



CO 



n Opponents 
land Wes sons e s 

CASH. OOLLMS 



US HEX CPU 



cash 
dollar 



s liver 

currency 

change 

checks 
coin 



capital 
pennies 
$15.00 
gold 



dolar 
Plata 

camblo 

cheques 
moneda 

P«P*1 
capital 



cantldad 



finances 



3?? 196 246 

"53 ' 

9 14 

100 

8 
11 
17 
19 
30 

8 
1? 
13 
10 
14 

10 



35 

87 

17 
29 



lbJ 



8 
3b 
8 



17 
10 




bills 


bllletes 


17 


14 


- 


RICH. POmTRFUL 




3M 


267 


236 


riches 


rlco.rlquei 


77 


37 




wealth 




90 




• 


1irury,1es 


lujo.s 


9 


36 


6 


lots 




11 








mucho 




?1 


13 


power * f u 1 


poder 


113 


121 


131 


talks 




14 






BUT. SPEBO 




267 


196 


19* 


buy 


coaprar 


43 


52 




spend 


gastar 


60 




18 


bank 


banco 


74 




60 


p«y 


pagar 


34 


9 


2 


payment 


P*9<> 


5 


12 




purchases 


compras 




27 


67 


acquire 


adqulrlr 




30 




expenses 




14 






expenditure 


gasto 




11 


29 


exchange 


intercamblo 


27 


42 


18 


consumer 


corns umldor 


10 


15 




REE . MMfT 




203 


204 


162 


necessities 


necesldao\»s 


137 


w 




necessary 


nece^^to 




68 




important 


Import ante 


10 




14 


useful 


utll 




15 


7 


want 




24 






art It Ion 


ambklon 




12 




value 


valor 




13 


23 


good 


bueno 


21 


16 


25 


help.ful 


ayuda 


9 


1? 


35 


JOB* WORK 




151 


63 


85 



work 
career 

business 



trabajo 

negocio 



55 
14 

6 



63 66 
- 17 



MONEY/DINERO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conpone/its 


US 


HEX 


COL 


CASH, DOLLARS 


18 


12 


14 


RICH, POWERFUL 


17 


16 


14 


BUY, SPEND 


15 


12 


11 


NEED, WANT 
JOB, WORK 


11 


13 


9 


8 


4 


5 


BAD, EVIL 


5 


1 


2 


PROBLEMS, POVERTY 


4 


5 


4 


FOOD, HOUSE, CLOTHES 


8 


15 


13 


HAPPY, SUCCESS, SECURITY 
EARNINGS, INCOME 


7 


14 


11 


4 


1 


8 


ECONOMY, INFLATION 


2 


5 


5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


1 


4 


Total WJuited Scores 


1824 


1862 


1890 



economics 


oconoala 


-Tr- 


-*T- 


-33 


development 


desarrollo 




11 


8 


Inflation 


Inf 1 acton 


ie 


7 


8 


political 


politico 






18 


capitalist 


rapltallsan 




?> 


17 


Miscauucous 






21 


67 


■IddTe 


■edlo 




71 


13 


easy 


facll 






18 


taste 


gusto 






10 


recourse 


recurso 






IP 


■agailne 




11 






tickets 


bllletes 






16 


world 




18 







•lain Components 










land Responses 




IK 


A 


rru 


BAD. EVIL 




B9 


14 


27 


bad 


malo 


ir 




15 


avarice 


avarlcla 






12 


greed 




38 


- 




evil 




11 






enemies 


enemlgos 




14 


m 


corrupt 




19 




m 


counterfeit 




10 






P*08LEHS, POVERTY 


72 


63 


65 


problems 


probiemas 


ir 


7T 


19 


poverty 


pobreza 


9 


26 


12 


poor 




29 


- 


- 


lost 


perdldo 


• 


- 


1). 


lack of 


falta 


11 


- 


10 


scarce 


escaso 


- 


14 


9 


few, little 


poco 


- 


18 


4 


none 




11 


- 


- 


FOOD. HOUSE. CLOTHES 


iw 


147 




food 


comlda 




"TT 




nous* 


casa 


1S 


30 


45 


travel 


vlajar 


17 


31 


17 


car 


carro 


35 


10 


60 


dress 


vestldo 




16 




clothes 


ropa 


16 




21 


college 




n 






health 


talud 




11 


18 


study 


estudlo 




4 


15 


■ater 1st 


material 


12 


8 


14 


gifts 


regal os 


3 


U 




jewels 


Joyas 




14 




friends 


amlgos 


4 


12 


6 


HAPPY. SUCCESS. 


SECURITY 


125 


224 


196 


success 


e»1to 


77 


11 




security 


segurldad 


27 


22 


m 


stability 


establlidad 




n 




satisfaction 


satlsfacclo 




34 


18 


well-being 


blenestar 




19 


25 


happiness 


fellcldad 


17 


35 


12 


pleasure 


place* 


6 




24 


Joy, mirth 


alegrla 


. 


11 


11 


fun, diversion diversion 


17 


10 


23 


comfort 


comodldad 


- 


36 


24 


progress 1 


progreso 


- 


17 




prestige 1 


prestlglo 


- 


- 


14 


freedom 


14 


- 


- 


liberty 


1«* cad 


- 


- 


11 


love 


amor 


- 


6 


2i 


lift 


vlda 


17 


12 


7 


*A*M»GS. IttCOK 




73 


14 


140 

"IT 


salary 


sueldo 






Income 




IS 






paycheck 




12 






earn 




17 






gain, win 


ganar 






83 


r ive 


ahorrar 


29 


14 


12 


profits, rev. 


Ingresos 






12 



295 



296 



00 



2 



Niln Components 










land tesponses 




IK 




tui 


ACCESS DEPRESS I0A 


Jf u 


l n 
1U 




rt ion 




ic J 






depression 




69 






Inflation 


Inf lac Ion 


1 |c 

no 


i n 


?9 


nigh 




16 


- 


■ 


tlo^t 




16 




* 


qjmv DEMUR) 


EXCWWGE 


*>9 


53 


107 


economics 




ii 


- 


- 


supply 




14 


- 


- 


demand 




15 


- 


- 


distribution 


dlstvlbuclon - 


6 


13 


G.N.P. 




16 


- 


- 


praphs 




10 


- 


- 


invest 


Invertir 




■ 


19 


stock rtrtet 




H 


- 


■ 


Hall Street 




19 


- 


- 


ex change 




10 


- 


- 


state/of union 


IS 


* 


• 


expenditure 


MSto 




19 


13 


Importation 


import ac Ion 


16 






exportation 


exportadon 


17 


5 


11 


nixed 


Mixta 




23 




gal^ 


ganada 






25 


balance 




17 






related 


relaclones 






12 


•M). row, mum 


224 


122 


46 


bad 


Mala 


4j 






poor 




47 


- 


- 


poverty 


pobreia 


6 




10 


problem 


problema 


19 


10 


11 


trouble 




10 


- 


- 


falling 




13 


- 


- 


falling 




10 


- 


- 


downh 111 




14 


■ 




disaster 




11 




- 


crisis 


crisis 




it 




unemployment 


desempleo 


18 


6 




energy shor. 


Insuflclencl 13 


~ 


6 


oil 




17 




* 


Business. JOSS. 


PROOUCTIO* 


97 


55 


88 


business 




43 






merchant 


negoclante 






14 


Jobs 




25 






(H>loywent 


eMpieo 


10 


9 


8 


production 


produce Ion 


12 




be 


work 


trabajo 


7 


28 


14 


WHEY. SAVING 




356 


263 


408 


noney 


dinero 


m 


192 


167 


riches 


rlqueta 


13 


28 


15 


salary 


salarlo 




- 


10 


Monetary 


Monetarlo 


7 




11 


gold 




10 


_ 




silver 


Plata 




- 


45 


save, Ing 


ahorrar 


20 


32 


81 


bank 


banco 




7 


10 


thrift 




13 






budget 




37 






<i ration 
J «xes 


radonar 


21 


_ 


10 


Interest 




17 




23 


price 


costo 


1? 


4 


11 


q -jfMber 


numero 






10 













EC0N0MY/EC0N0MIA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Conponents 

RECCSSION, DEPRESSION 
SUPPLY, DEMAND, EXCHANGE 
BAD, POOR, FAILING 
BUSINESS, JOBS, PRODUCTION 
MONEY, SAVING 
COUNTRY, SOCIETY, U.S. 
POLITICS, GOVERNMENT 
STUDY, PROFESSION 
GOOD, PROGRESS, NEEDED 
PERSONAL, HOME, CAR 
MISCELLANEOUS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



US 


MEX 


CCL 


23 


1 


t 


13 


4 


7 


14 


9 


3 


6 


4 


6 


23 


20 


26 


3 


17 


11 


12 


18 


8 


1 


4 


17 


3 


13 


10 


1 


6 


6 


1 


5 


3 



MSCEUANEOUS 



recourses 
lose 

f ami liar 

love 

basic 

complex 

mother 



recursos 

perdlda 

familiar 

amor 

baslco 

madre 

hombre 



11 



15 
11 
14 

17 

10 



Total Adjusted Scores 1577 1536 



11 67 46 



13 
11 

10 



12 



1700 



Wain (Components 



US 



COUNTRY, SOCIETY 


. U.S. 


40 


223 


174 


country 


pals 


10 


9* 


$9 


nation 


naclon 


9 


- 


18 


U.S.A. 


EE. UU. 


10 


23 


- 


Mexico 


Mexico 


■ 


20 


- 


Cc'ombla 


Colombia 




■ 


17 


place 


lugar 






11 


soc'al 


social 




22 


4 


society 


socledau 


* 


20 


23 


commun 1 ty 


comumdad 


■ 


- 


15 


ours 




11 


- 




universal 


mundlal 


- 


31 


19 

8 


population 


pueblo 


- 


Vc 


POLITICS. GOVERmV** 


195 


243 


130 


politics 


i Htlca 


48 


51 


<J 


oovernme> 


goblerno 


31 


52 


12 


organ fiat Ion 


organ 1 ik Ion 




2f 


18 


administer 


administer 




36 


29 


planning 


P'jneaclon 


19 


16 




system 




22 






Marx 


Narx 




17 




policy 




U 






laws 


leyes 




16 




power, can 


poder 


9 


14 


10 
8 


capitalist 


capHallsta 


18 


1J 


Carter 




35 







STUOY . PRCfESSlO* 
study, learn 



education 

sclent 

course 

university 

faculty 

profession 

career 



G000. PROGRESS. 
development 
he Jo 

progress 
growth 
equality 
necess 1 ty 
good 

Important 
security 
keep.protect 
we 11 -be Ing 
sound 
PERS OHAl, Howe. 
personal 



estudlar 
educac Ion 
clencla 

un 1 vers 1 dad 
facultad 
^rofeslon 
carrera 



12 



54 26' 

"TG 



12 



9 

21 



-is 

7 
39 

31 
^8 
47 

77 



JEEOED 
desarrol lo 
ayuda 
progreso 

igualdad 

necesldad 

bueno 

importante 

segurldad 

guardar , 

blenes^ar 

CAR 



41 168 153 
6 



12 



IB - ?* 

8 

19 21 

- 15 
47 39 



family 

home 

house 

food 

Joints 

cars 

material 



personal 

famllla 

hogar 

casa 

alimerito 
ropa 

material 



12 

22 



21 
12 
11 

ZO 



13 



10 

22 



78 97 



14 

7 



US 
11 

20 



15 



18 14 

19 29 
- 13 

20 I 



2 



|r»d tesoons es 



us nei cot 



Job.s 




127 






Jobless 




64 






unemployment 


desocupac. 


55 




97 


workers 


obreros 


4 


20 




employment 


empleo 


3a 




10 


work 


trabajo 






57 


position 


oflclo 


43 


79 


19 



UNEMPLOYMENT/DESEMPLEO 



188 «8 41 



KRCEPTIONS ANP EVALUATIONS 



salary salarlo 15 

minimum wage 5 

Money dlnero 61 

compensation 39 

w n 

check 35 

Insurance '/2 



14 

48 37 



ECC30HY. INTLATION 


169 


38 


38 


economy 


economla 


32 


23 


22 


recession 




61 






Inflation 


Inf laclon 


26 


15 


IS 


depression 




50 






PEOPLE. SLACKS. COUNTRIES 


137 


)65 


125 


people 


9ente 


15 


1* 


16 


population 


poblKlon 




«.l 


15 


■an 


hombre 




22 


U 


Myself 




14 






1. « 


yo 


56 




15 


black 




40 






family 


famllla 




11 


11 


society 


sodedad 


1? 


27 


16 


state 


estado 






10 


country 


pals 




12 


n 


Mexico 


Mexico 




54 




Colombia 


Colombia 






23 


GOVERNMENT. POLITICS 


126 


21 


29 



governmen* 


goblerno 


16 


21 


18 


politics 


polltlca 


7 




U 


Carter 




24 






welfare 




62 






office 




17 






RATE. INCREASING 




63 


80 


30 


rate 




12 






increasing 




10 






growing 


creclente 






12 


rising 




19 






develop 


s.desarroll. 




47 




common 


comun 




10 


6 


h«gh 




17 






many 


muchos 


c 




12 


much 


mucho 




21 





Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponent; 


US 


MEX 


COL 


JOBS. UNEMPLOYMENT 


21 


7 


15 


MONEY, COMPENSATION 


12 


4 


3 


I0MY, INFLATION 


11 


3 


3 


KtOPLE, BLACKS, COUNTRIES 


9 


12 


10 


GOVERNMENT, POLITICS 


8 


2 


2 


RATE, INCREASING 


4 


6 


2 


BAD, PROBLEMS, HUNGER 


11 


38 


25 


POVERTY, LA r K 


15 


13 


17 


VAGRANCY, CRIME 


4 


6 


11 


UNHAPPY, WORRIED 


4 


6 


9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


3 




Total Adjusted Scores 


1568 


1567 


"368 



MISCELLANEOUS 



current 

needs 

recover 

nonconform 

help 

sons 



2. 

n 

necesldades 7 
desempenar 

Inconformlst - 
ayuda 5 

hljos 



38 35 



16 
11 

n 



8 

12 

15 




299 



(Kaln Components 










(and Responses 




US 


HEX 


COL 


6 AD, PROBLEMS. HUNGER 


171 


521 


310 


problem 


or oh Imi 


43 


92 


7b 


cr 1 s 1 S 


er1«1« 


- 


64 


• 




hambre 


9 


189 


102 


mx 1 nu t r i t 1 nn 


ucjnuirn, i on 


- 


11 


- 


food 


cornl da 


8 


10 


7 


(w#rnflflii 1 At 
utci f/wyu • a ■ • 


» » \i\J\J 1 m 


- 


24 


- 


Injust ice 


•njust icia 


- 


- 


40 


bad 


ma lo 


28 


64 


21 


wickedness 


ma 1 dad 


- 


- 


12 


unjust 


Injusto 


- 


10 


- 


exploitation 


explotaclon 


- 


11 


9 


inequality 


deslqualdad 


■ 


15 


■ 


death 


muer .e 




20 




disaster 


des/stre 






11 


waste 




16 






displaced 


de >pi^:ado 






25 


unorganized 


no organic 


_ 


10 




unemp* line 




61 






strike 


huelga , 


6 


11 


7 


POVERTT. LACK 




229 


181 


207 


nothing 


nada 






23 




pobrex a 


60 


131 


141 


poor 


pobres 


102 


U 








10 






no money 




36 




m 


'•ck, of 


falta 


U 


9 


17 


scare 1 ty 


escasez 




30 


14 


urwf#rd#v# Inn 


tilhd** cirrn 1 1 


- 


- 


12 


bills 




10 


- 


- 


VAGRANCY. CRIME 




62 


86 


140 


vagrancy 


vagancla 


- 


- 


64 


violence 


vlolencla 


- 


16 


- 


crime 


crimen 


15 


6 




theft 


robo 




J/ 


CJ 


delinquency 


dellncuenda 




10 




assaults 


asaltos 


m 


13 


m 


wandering 


vagar 


_ 


6 


29 


Inactivity 


inactlvldad 


_ 




10 


boredom 


aburr'mlento 


13 


_ 


14 


useless 




12 


_ 




1 ly 




22 




_ 


UNHAf'T. **WUE0 




69 


84 


106 


sadness 


trutcia 


- 


11 




illness 1 


enfermedad 


- 


U 


- 


unhappy ' 


InfeiU 1 


19 


- 


8 


misery 


miser i j 




17 


28 


worry 




10 






Preoccupation 


preocupaclon 




9 


20 


anguish 


an gust la 




22 


13 


fear 




12 






painful 




10 






lightening 




10 






Insecurity 


Insegurldad 


8 


14 


18 



300 



S3 



Mln Components 










ftd Responses 






HEX 


COL 


■f CESSION, mESS ION 






n 
u 


2? devaluation 


OVvaluac Ion 




c c 




p recession 










m depression 




81 






• deflation 










£ 




266 


167 


153 


money 


dlnero 


204 


132 


101 


■onetary 


mnnetarla 






1 1 


dollar 


dolar 


AC 
™ J 




ID 


coin 


moneda 






14 


coital 


capital 


7 

f 


i ft 

10 


1 1 
i i 


Interest 


Interes 


10 


g 




INCREASE. HI6H PRICES 


244 


131 


233 


high prices 


carestla 


Oj 




inn 


expensive 


earo 


^4 




16 


increase 


•umentar 


in 




C ( 


rises 


elzas 


54 


12 


12 


great, big 


grande 




11 




excess 


exceso 


■ 


■ 


12 


fat 


gordo 






12 


growth 


creclm'cnto 






1 C 


ralse.llft 


sublr 








up 




in 






balloon 




ii 
ji 






boat) 


bomba 






If 


PRODUCTS. tJWS. CLOTHES 


ISO 


OJ 


ft? 


consumer 


consumer 


9 


\\ 


J 


production 


produce Ion 








develop 


desarrollar 




18 




car 


carro 


10 




6 


food 


comlda, alia 38 


35 


23 


fruits 


frutis 




11 




house 


casa 


21 


o 

o 




clothes 




10 






gas 


petroleo 


36 




ift 

ID 


oil 




10 






tires 




16 






ECONOMY 




125 


72 


119 


economy 


economla 


113 


72 


108 


market 


MPrr.ldO 






11 


percentage 




12 







I NFLAT I ON/ I NFLAC I ON 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ma i.i Conponents 


us 


MEX 


COL 


RECESSION, DEPRESSION 


18 


2 


0 


MONEY 


16 


12 


11 


INCREASE, HIGH PRICES 


15 


10 


17 


PRODUCTS, CARS, CLOTHES 


9 


6 


5 


ECONOMY 


8 


5 


9 


GOVERNMENT, POLITICS 


7 


4 


6 


UNEMPLOYMENT, JOBS 


6 


4 


1 


PROBLEMS: HUNGER, POVERTY 


6 


3S 


27 


COST, PRICES 


10 


6 


10 


COUNTRY, WORLD 


2 


11 


9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 


2 


5 


T^tal Adjusted Scores 


1653 


1538 


1515 


M1SCEUMC0US 


S4 2i 


74 





family 
fighter 
now 

explore 
need, want 
time 
man 

control 



famllla 



explorar 
i«ecess1dad 
tlempo 
hombre 



20 
11 



10 
13 



21 



21 



15 

17 
10 

u 



3 1 



o 

ERIC 



Main Components 








and tespenses 


US 


PCX 


CQL 


GOVERNMENT. POLITICS 


122 


48 




politics politico* 


IB 


8 




government goblerno 


28 


40 


63 


Carter 


65 






pres 1 dent pres Idente 


11 




9 



UNEMPLOYMENT. JOBS 


98 


52 


16 


unemployment 


desenrleo 


48 


43 


16 


Job.s 




21 


- 


- 


work 


trabajo 


16 


9 


- 


fc-ges 




U 


- 


- 


PROBIEM*: HUNGER. WERTY 106 


3* » 


170 


problem 


problema 


32 


-"71 


119 


poverty 


pobreza 


15 




0/ 


lack of 


fa Ha 


_ 


1 n 
10 




no money 




12 






broke 




10 






lost 


perdldo 




12 


7 


bad 


mala 


24 


21 


24 


misery 


mlserla 




9 


7 


despair 


desesperarlo 




u 


_ 


impediment 


embarazo 






20 


uncontrolled 




13 


_ 




unbalance 


desequlllb. 






15 


underdevelop 


subdesarollo 




5 


17 


overpopulate 


s . pob 1 ar 




10 




conflict 


conf Mcto 




14 




crisis 


crisis 




86 


14 


Injustice 


ir Justicu 






11 


corruption 


corrupdon 




15 




exploitation 


exp lot acton 




11 




theft 


robo 




25 


18 


malnutrition 


desnutrlclon 




17 




hunger 


hambre 




97 


51 


death 


muerte 




15 




COST. HRICES 




169 


74 


13a 


expenditures 


gastos 




12 




p? Ices 


preclos 


89 


55 


51 


costs 


costos 


68 


7 


57 


value 


valor 


12 




11 


low prices 


preclos balo - 




19 



COUNTRY. WORLD 




29 


144 


127 


country 1 


pais , 




37 


22 


fexlco 


Mexfto 




42 




U.S.A. 


EE. UU. 


14 




13 


Colombia 


Colombia 






39 


national 


nacional 




17 




society 


socledad 




10 


9 


population 


pob lac ion 




13 


5 


world 


mundo 


15 


12 


11 


universal 


mundial 




18 


28 



3 



INitn Components 
lend mssponsea 




US 


HEX 


1 

_£PkJ 


POOR. NO MONEY 




512 


110 


117 


poor 


pobres 


295 




J3 


poorness 




14 






Monty, lark 


sin dinero 


88 


78 


72 


low Income 




19 


7 




Stricken 




55 






lack of 


falta 


41 


25 


12 



POVERTY/POBREZA 



hunger, ry 


hambre 


154 


165 


135 


Starving 




40 






malnutrition 


desnutrlclon 


12 


25 


26 


food 


comlda 


36 


15 


28 


Illness 


enfermedad 




23 


30 


disease 




31 






unhealthy 


Insalubre 


14 


9 


_ 


health 


salud 




9 


18 


pain 


Color 


24 


20 


9 


sufferance 


sufr 1m lento 


17 


10 


16 


dead 


muerte 






U 


death 


muerte 


12 


40 




COUNTRIES. PLACES 


243 


99 


150 


countries 


palses 


17 


*0 


Is 


Latin America Latlnamer lea 






16 


Hpxlco 


Mex.co 




27 




Colombia 


Colombia 






66 


Apvalachla 




13 






Afrlc, 


Africa 


14 


11 


13 


India 




21 






nor Id problem prob. mondial 


20 


8 


7 


universal 


mondial 




8 


14 


social 


social 




10 




government 


goblerno 




15 


19 


* *tto 




54 






slums 




92 






cities 




12 







PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Conponents 



POOR, NO MONEY 

HUNGER, SICKNESS 

COUNTRIES, PLACES 

WELFARE, HELP 

JOB, UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNDERDEVELOPMENT, PROBLEM 

MISERY, SADNESS 

BAD, INJUSTICE, CRIME 

PEOPLE, BLACKS 

MONEY, HEALTH 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



US 


MEX 


COL 


30 


8 


8 


20 


24 


18 


14 


8 


10 


5 


0 


1 


3 


6 


3 


7 


14 


12 


3 


14 


16 


7 


10 


13 


8 


7 


9 


4 


6 


6 


0 


2 


3 



Total Adjusted Scores 1730 1509 1649 



WELFARE. HELP 
w. If are 



help 



ayuda 



91 



"55" 
23 



18 



16 



J08. UjgfUTOCNT 

worker obrjro 



47 78 43 



Jobless 

unemployment desempleo 
work trabajo 



11 

36 42 30 

* 26 13 



3(13 



H*EV. WEALTH 
wealth 
rich 
much 
power 

capitalism 
Income 
house 
clothes 
MISCELLANEOUS 



69 83 87 



rlcos 
mux ha 
poder 

capltallsmo 

casa 

ropa 



education educaclon 

politics polltlca 

*tate estado 

love ^ 



7 
13 



12 
12 
11 
15 

20 
13 

23 



59 

6 
6 

16 

46 



"73 5 

- 12 

- 1/ 
• 11 



[Main Components 










land Responses 




US 






UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


. PROBLEM 


123 


185 


185 


underdeveiop. subdesarrol. 


■ 


18 


17 


overcrowed 




10 


- 


- 


economy 


economla 


- 


40 


6 


scarcity 


escasez 


■ 


9 


10 


deprived 




15 


- 


- 


needy 




14 


- 


- 


Inflation 


Inf lac Ion 


- 


14 


10 


need, lack 


cat encla 




34 


17 


necessity 


necesldad 




1 r 
13 


CO 


nothing 


nada 






12 


problem 


problem* 


_ 


27 


35 


Illiterate 


ana If abet Is. 


8 


4 


15 


cold 


frlo 


8 




24 


rats 




20 


_ 




dirt 


mugre 


34 


24 


13 


raqs 




14 






MISERY SADNESS 




50 


185 


243 


misery 


mlserla 


- 


38 


85 


sad 


trlste 


18 


79 


66 


unhappy 


Infellz 


17 




7 


cry 


llanto 






D 


desparatlon 


desesperac. 


I 




6 


dlsorace 


0>S9rac1a 






16 


Incomprehens. 


Incomprenslb 


- 




15 


humiliation 


humll lac Ion 


- 


- 


40 


anger 




13 


- 


_ 


promiscuity 


promlsculdad 


- 


11 


• 


Ignorance 


Ignorancla 


- 


42 


- 


•AO. INJUSTICE. CRIME 


115 


137 


197 


bad 


malo 


- 


51 


21 


Injustice 


Injustlcla 




12 


39 


unfair 


Injusta 


8 


16 


■ 


exploitation 


explotaclon 


- 


11 


31 


oppressed 




13 


- 




abandon, M 


abandono 


* 


- 


2a 


displaced 


Jesplatado 




- 


12 


Inequality 


deslgualdad 


5 


10 


11 


Insecurity 


Insegurldad 






10 


wars 


guerras 






i n 


chaos 


caos 


m 


_ 


15 


Crisis 


Crisis 


7 


14 




destruction 


des truce Ion 


• 


11 


„ 


crime 


crimen 


36 


- 


4 


theft 


.'obo 


- 


6 


22 


unnecessary 


li^nectsarlo 


14 


6 




undeslrab It 




32 


m 




PEOPLE. SLACKS 


» . . 


131 


91 


134 


people 


gent* 


16 


25 


9 


population 


pueblo 




17 


9 


everybody 


todos 


9 




1 V 


boys of the 


oamlnes 






22 


man 


h ombre 




16 


49 


minorities 




28 






blacks 




47 






white 




12 






children 


nlnos 


19 


16 


15 


soc lety 


socledad 




20 


14 




3«»4 





Mtln Components 
(and Responses 




US 


1CX 


COL 


JOS. EMPLOYMENT 




540 


26/ 


386 


job 




268 


- 


- 


occupation 


ocupaclon 


17 


24 


42 


employment 


tfflpleo 


94 


62 


57 


profession 


profeslon 


6 


5 


32 


career 


career* 


59 


- 


6 


production 


produce Ion 


- 


24 


9 


performance 


desempeno 


- 


• 


14 


Skill 




10 


- 


* 


labor 


labor 


21 


9 


33 


do, make 


hacer 


- 


8 


11 


work 


traba 


- 


- 


16 


worker, s 


obrero, s 


- 


35 


11 


employee 




22 


- 


- 


boss, chief 


Jefe 


14 


- 


6 


patron, boss 


patron 


■ 


12 


10 


employer 




10 






help 


ayuda 




5 


42 


activity 


Ktlvldad 




19 


7 


factory, les 


fabrlca,s 




19 


12 


office 


of 1c In i 


10 


24 


36 


business 


negoclo 


9 




12 


enterprise 


empresas 




21 


15 


contract. 


contrato 






13 



254 67 46 



play 




US 






fun 




29 






happy, ness 


fe1iz,ddad 


7 


11 


17 


enjoy, able 




38 






pleasant 




11 






easy 


facll 


18 




8 


few, little 


poco 




12 




good 


bueno 


13 


44 


21 


IOC, SCHOOL 




112 


79 


25 


ho we 


hogar 


19 


6 




house 


casa 


17 


16 




family 


famHU 




11 


8 


school 


escuela 


31 


7 




study 


estudlo 


30 


7 


17 


learn 


aprender 


15 


12 




intellectual 


ir.telectua 




20 




HUHCT. MY 




295 


241 


310 


Honey 


dlnero 


Z\b 


166 


16L 


wige,pay 


salario 




48 


69 


; jay, went 


pago 


33 




6 


paycheck 




10 






salary 




19 






earn 




17 






remunerate 


remunerado 




15 


12 


gain, win 


ganar,nctas 




6 


25 


rent, wage 


'ueldo 




12 


16 


t i lver, money plata 






21 



WORK/TRABAJO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Cowponents 



US 



HEX 



MISCELLANEOUS 



mental dls 

relation, ed 

honest 

schedule 

day,1y 

reality 



enajenaclo 
relation, ei 
honesto,rado 
horaHo 

realldad 



15 



15 



42 

~nr 

12 
14 
6 



35 



12 
23 



COL 



JOB, EMPLOYMENT 33 19 26 

PLAY, FUN, GOOD 15 5 3 

HOME, SCHOOL 7 6 2 

MONEY, PAY 18 17 21 

EFFORT, HARD WORK 16 12 16 

NECESSITY, RESPONSIBILITY 4 11 9 

PROGRESS, DEVELOPMENT 5 17 10 

HEALTH, LIFE 2 6 5 

MAN, SOCIETY 0 4 5 

MISCELLANEOUS 1 3 2 



Total Adjusted Scores 1660 1613 1657 



iMfln Components 
land Respon ses 
EFFORT, HARD WORK 



US HX 



267 174 241 



effort 


esfuerio 


11 


60 


78 


hard 


duro 


149 


13 


13 


hard work 


camello* 


. 


- 


12 


difficulty 


dlflcultad 


4 


- 


34 


physical 


flslco 


10 


16 




busy 




12 






struggle 


lucha 




4 


17 


sweat 


sudor 


24 




6 


heavy 


pesado 




12 


13 


toll 




12 






fatigue 


cansanclo 




30 


36 


tired 


cansado 


10 


7 


5 


exploitation 


explotaclon 




21 


13 


bad, evil 


malo 




11 


14 


boring 




35 







necessary 


necesarlo. 


1$ 


to 


- 


necessity 


necesldad 




40 


60 


need 




16 






useful 


□tn 




11 




responsible 


responsabll, 16 


13 


Jf 


dedication 


dedlcaclon 




8 


13 


obligation 


obllgac'on 




5 


20 


ethic 




10 






duty, 0* 


deber 




- 


13 


PROGRESS* DEVELOPMENT 


fO 


231 


1S6 


progress 


progreso 




"10 " 




excell 


super ac Ion 




21 


7 


development 


desarrollo 




33 


23 


satisfaction 


sat 1 sf ice Ion 15 


24 


15 


success 




14 






accomplish 




12 






realize, atlon 


real liar ,cio 




29 




ach ievement 


logros 




10 


17 


productive 


product Ivo 




10 




secure, Ity 


seguro, Idad 


9 


44 


12 


stability 


establllda 




14 


15 


future 


futuro 


7 




24 


benefit,! 


benef ldo,s 


6 


8 


15 


tine 


tlempo 


27 




9 


peace 


par 




11 




HEALTH, LIFE 




26 


94 


•2 


health 


sa'uJ 




17 


14 


life • 


vlda 


20 


11 


28 


well-being * 


blentstan 




12 


22 


strong 


fuerte 






13 


food 


com1da,al1m. 




28 




eat, to 


comer 




16 


5 


NWI. SOCIETY 




0 


51 


82 


man 


hombre 




15 


» 


society 


socledad 




13 


10 


social 


social 




16 




friends, ship 


amtgos.amls. 




7 


16 


comradeship 


companer Ismo 






17 



U> 



El In Components 
j> djlesj>pnses 

JOB. POSITION 



05 



Us- 
~< 

ERIC 




478 



At 

21 



[X coil 



EMPLOYME NT/EMPLEO 



26 



I7T 

position 1? IS 9 
tleapo 25 6 5 

horarlo 1? 
13 



BUSINESS. OFFICE 




'9 


88 


125 


business 


neooclo 


?4 




13 


office 


of Iclna 


29 


13 


42 


colonies 




13 






factory 


fabrlca 




11 


18 


enter pr He 


empresa 




25 


20 


union 


union 


- 




10 


cowoerce 


cooerc 1o 






12 


economy 


economic 


13 


39 


10 


UNENPtOtWNT 




122 


10 


32 


unemployment 


desewplto 






3* 


Jobless 




11 






none 




12 




m 


BOSS. NINE. INTCRVIEM 


152 


12 


19 


employers 


empleados 


31 






pit-c^.ocss 


patron 




12 


10 


boss 




36 






hire 




12 






Interview 




26 


m 




opportunity 




47 






MONEY. SALARY 




263 


276 


360 


iaoney 


dlnero 




193 


m 


riches 


rlqueza 




1 7 
1/ 


D 


silver 


pUt* 






33 


salary 


sueldo.salar 19 


66 


82 


remuneration 


remunerado 






23 


paycheck 




S 






p«y 




16 




3 


bills 




11 






save, Ing 


ahorrar 






11 


HONK. EFFORT 




275 


296 


340 


iOrk t Ing 


tribijo 


m 




»7 


»orker 


trabajador 


8 


12 


7 


Moe-i^ner 


asalarlado 






11 


effort 


esfuerio 




8 


13 


activity 


acttvidad 


6 


6 


12 




307 







PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Md1n Conronents 




us 


MEX 


COL 


JOB, POSITION 




26 




2 


2 


BUSINESS, OFFICE 




4 




7 


7 


UNEMPLOYMENT 




7 




i 


2 


BOSS. HIRE, INTERVIEW 


8 




i 


i 
i 


MONEY, SALARY 




A ■J 




21 


21 


WORK. EFFORT 




15 




22 


20 


GO00, NEEDED, SATISFACTION 


7 




18 


14 


SfcCURITY, STABILITY, SUPPORT 


7 




19 


13 


PROFESSION, OCCUPATION 


6 




3 


8 


BAD, HELP 




2 




1 


7 


PEOPLE, SOCIETY 




2 




4 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 




0 




1 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1828 




1518 


1844 


KOPLE. SOCIETY 




30 


59 


57 




social 


social 




11 






nan 


homfcre 




U 


14 




people 


gente 


5 




15 








12 








unite aale 




11 








family 


famllla 




24 


17 




society 


socledad 




13 


11 




MISCELLANEOUS 




0 


11 


35 




understand 


tomprender 






lfl 




gain 


qanancla 




ii 


5 




lever 


pa lane a 






12 





Main Components 








1 


land Responses 




US 


HEX 


cod 


GOOO, HEEDED. SATISFACTION 


133 


236 


227 


good 


buena 


7 


27 




necessary 


necesarlo 


21 


82 


84 


Important 


Import ante 


- 


10 


- 


want 




10 


- 


- 


useful 




17 


- 


- 


benef Iclal 


beneficial 


11 


10 


6 


progress 


progreso 


- 


26 


9 


development 


desarrollo 


- 


36 


12 


satisfaction 


satlsfacclon 


33 


12 


20 


success 




10 






realization 


rea Iliac Ion 




lfl 


Of) 
Cv 


power 


poder 


- 


11 


6 


love It 


lo amo 






12 


fun 




14 


- 


- 


enjoy 




10 


4 


- 


fair, Just 


Justo 


- 


- 


10 


easy 


fKll 




- 


10 


SECUHITT.STABILITY.SOTPORT 


124 


257 


215 


corf or t 


cowed Idad 


- 


11 




secure, Ity 


segrrldad 


39 


48 


16 


stability 


establlldad 


7 


26 


17 


well-being 


blenestar 


- 


14 


34 


responsible 


responsible 


17 


16 


24 


obligation 


obllgadon 


2 


11 


- 


support 




12 


- 


- 


self -support 




11 






help . 


ayuda 


6 


14 


41 


providing 




10 


- 




subsistence 


subsistence 






1J 


future 


futuro 


19 




Q 


life 


vlda 


s 


35 


7 


health 


salud 




1 7 


?\ 
ci 


food 


coailda 






1 9 


cat 


cower 




10 




house 


jau 


- — 






PftOFESSIGH. OCCUPATION 


US 


40 


130 


profession 


profeslon 


1 


14 


H 


occupation 


ocupac Ion 


21 


16 


80 


career 




75 




- 


study, 1*arn 


estudio 


- 


- 


12 


school 


ccleglo 


11 


10 


9 


RAD. HELP i 


37 


14 


110 


difficult ' 


dlffcll i 






23 


bad 


malo 






0 


hard 




24 






distraction 


distracclon 






\: 




•OUrrldO 


13 




10 


exploitation 


eiplotaclon 




14 


12 


slave 


esclavo 






n 


poor 


pobie 






22 



3'.) 8 



£3 



3D 



9 

ERIC 



Main Components 










lanu responses 






HEX 




JOB. WORK 




297 


62 


1S1 












«ork, position 


trabajo 


70 


55 


95 


task 


tarea 


19 




21 


Career 




1? 


- 


- 


contract 




11 


- 


- 


profession 


profeslon 


- 


- 


11 


money 


dlnero 


31 


7 


24 


TRUST, KEfPECT. NATURE 


337 


206 


211 


trust 


conf Ian* a 




- 


14 


mature 


maduro 


97 


3 


23 


MU It 


adu 1 to 


36 


- 


18 


ser lousness 


serledad 


- 


- 


36 


loya i 




17 


- 


- 


respect 


respeto 


9 


23 


6 


con sc iCi » will 


cone »ente 


- 


73 


11 


gen i < i , nice 


genial 


- 


- 


10 


car Ing 






- 


- 


pr loe 




19 


- 


- 






27 






Aid h»ln 
• *u, ip 


ay «oa,r 


13 


71 


28 


security 


segurldad 




1 1 
1 1 




quality 


cualldad 


10 




18 


Independent 




11 






familiar 


familiar 


- 


12 


- 


reciituoe 


recti tud 


- 


- 


IS 


mora i 


moral 


- 


IS 


11 


vl rtue 


v Irtud 


- 


- 


10 


MfUmiA6E, FAMILY 


HOME 


227 


79 


163 


love 


amor 


11 


- 


26 


marriage 


matrlmonlo 


19 


- 


1? 


union 


un'on 


- 


16 


- 


wife 




13 






family 


famllla 


84 


42 


27 


parents 


padres 


9fl 

CO 


7 


47 


father 


padre 


13 


4 




Mother 


madre 


13 




13 


children 




20 


- 




baby sitter 




13 


- 


- 


home 


hogar 


13 


4 


24 


son 


hljo 


- 


6 


34 


BUROCN. hWDSHIP 




64 


21 


0 


pressure 




10 






problem 


problem* 


10 


21 




heavy 




14 






trouble 




15 






burden 




15 







RESPONS I B I L I TY/Rt SPONS AB 1 L I DAD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 






US 


MEX 


COL 


JOB, WORK 






21 


c 
O 


11 


TRUST. RESPECT, MATURE 




23 


18 


15 


MARRIAGE, FAMILY, 


HOME 




16 


7 


13 


BURDEN, HARDSHIP 






4 


2 


0 


DUTY, OBLIGATION 






13 


9 


22 


PROGRESS, GOOD, NECESSARY 




6 


24 


12 


SELF, PEOPLE. SOCIETY 




10 


16 


11 


EDUCATION, STUDY 






4 


7 


8 


AUTHORITY, LEADERSHIP 




2 


10 


5 


MISCELLANEOUS 






1 


2 


3 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1435 


1X4 


157i 


AUTHORITY. LEADERSHIP 


?6 


116 


72 




government 


goblerno 




43 






leadership 


26 








authority 


iu tori dad 




S 


19 




law 

Justice 


ley 




10 


10 




Justlcla 




24 






order 


orden 




7 


24 




liberty 


llbertad 




8 


19 




equality 


'guildad 




19 






MISCELLANEOUS 




13 


26 


48 




peace 






11 






no 


no 






1? 




future 




13 








reason 


razon 




10 


9 




formation 


formation 






IS 




live 


vlvlr 




5 


1? 





Main Components 










land Responses 




US 


icx 


Wl 


niiTv mil iciTiflJi 




18S 


gg 


110 


duty, les 


oeoer 


In 

?y 


14 

kc 


lvtJ 


rrmmi ttm^n t 


rrwnr rmf tn 


17 


25 




uu 1 1 Dal lun 


uu i * goi *u*i 


9Q 


14 


an 

*u 


must be 




in 

1U 






pftrnnnt 4 1\ 1 A 

rcsponsio ic 


re spun 5 iD ir 


91 
cJ 


Ifi 




take 




91 






gi ve 


U4n 






91 


nave 


tener 


13 




36 


capable 


capaz 




_ 


12 


answer to 


respond^ 


_ 


14 


30 


put Into act. 


actuar 




_ 


10 


fulfilled 


cum? 11 do 


_ 




60 


triumph 


trlunfar 


_ 


10 


_ 


shared 




11 




_ 


cooperate 


COOper ir 


. 


6 












171 


progress 


progreso 




29 


5 


deve lopment 


desarroPo 




40 




good 


buena 


17 


64 


54 


well-being 


blenestar 




37 




value 


valor 






26 


Important 


Importante 


21 


23 


9 


.lecessary 


necesarla 


7 


7ft 

to 


Ov 


need.ed 




9Q 






desire, wish 


deseo 






1 7 
1 ' 


goal 




1 9 






SELF. PEOPLE. SOCIETY 


la? 

l*C 


1 70 
I/O 




self 




13 






I 


yo 






19 


me 




91 




■ 


Individual 


Indlvlouo 




IS 




your, sell 




OA 






friend 


ami go 


1 9 


14 


91 


compel Ion 


companero 






1 9 


people 


gente 


1 A 


9S 




person 










man, men 


h ombre, s 




'1 

1 


^1 


human 


humano 






12 


everybody 


todos 




9 


23 


society 


socledad 




S4 


5 


social , 


social 


IS 


6 


9 


commnH/ 


comunldad 


s 


19 




country 


pals 




IS 




world 


mundo 






11 



EDUCATION. STUOT 



58 74 HI 



.tudy 


estudlo 




24 


63 


coMege 




16 






education 


education 




13 


14 


think 


pensar 




14 




schoo 1 


coleglo 


29 


13 


22 


learn 


13 






know 


conocer 




10 


12 

310 



*2 



IRtTn" Components 

lcidJ*B$Ppnses 

POLI CE* LOOCS. 



US MCI COl 



ponce 
guard 
badge 
law 

protection 
lock 
dogs 
car 

checks 

tlmht 

watch 

alana 

prevent 



PROTECT 10W 

^ollcta 



ley 

protecdon 
car> .ado 

carro 



alarma 

prevent r 



61 
14 



66 
14 

9 
22 
12 
11 
14 



150 

"55" 



152 
"7J 



16 
65 



- 10 



9 
41 

6 

11 



FINANCIAL. Wit;, 


BANKS 


321 


219 


61 


mcney 


dlnero 


122 


2i 


13 


financial 




36 


- 


- 


economic 


econcwfko 


12 


52 


10 


hank 




36 


- 


- 


deposit 




H 


• 


- 


wealth 




lc 






Insurance 




lc 






social 


SOC 1* I 


77 


lan 


TO 

JO 


LOVE. miEWJSHlP 


. trust 


225 


122 


123 


love 


amor 


97 


7 


24 


friends 


ami 90s 


27 


13 


16 


emotional 


emoclonal 


17 


U 




tilth 


fe 






29 


trust 


conf lanza 


46 


74 


37 


warmth 




22 






health 


salud 


10 


14 


17 


feeling 




11 






SAFE. CONFIDENT 




215 


58 


55 


sire 




*9 






secure, safe 


seguro 


8 


19 


26 


stability 


establHda 




24 


16 


careful 


culdadano 






11 


blanket 




59 






comfort 


comodided 


27 


15 




confidence 




12 






freedom 




10 






MISCELLANEOUS 




19 


35 


26 


Gc* 


dlos 


15 




14 


f a«i Uar 


familiar 




U 




future 


f uturo 


4 


U 


1? 


capacity 


capac (dad 




13 





ism 

""ERIC 



311 



SECURITY/SEGURI DAD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



M ain Conponents 



POLICE, LOCKS, PROTECTION 
FINANCIAL, MONEY, BANKS 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, TRUST 
SAFE, CONFIDENT 
FAMILY, HOME 
PERSONAL, SOCIETY 
TRANQUILITY, HAPPINESS 
CRIME, INSECURITY 
GOOD, NEEDED 
NATIONAL, MILITARY 
..106, WORK, EDUCATION 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


19 


11 


12 


21 


16 


5 


15 


9 


10 


14 


4 


4 


14 


10 


9 


1 


10 


10 


4 


11 


13 


2 


1 


9 


3 


15 


13 


2 


5 


9 


4 


6 


6 


1 


3 


2 



Total Adjusted Scores 1548 1*53 1420 



36 66 111 



nation 


melon 


18 


; 


M 


country 


pals 


6 


11 


11 


state 


estado 




7 


13 


politics 


politica 




15 


10 


gov 'rnment 


goblerno 




I/ 


8 


army 


ejerclto 






15 


power 


poder 


12 


9 


; 


justice 


justlda 






14 



EDUCATION 

job 
work 

employment 

school 
study 

understand 
knowledge 



65 

ir 



7C 72 



trcbajo 

empleo 7 

colegU 
estudlo 

comprenslon 5 
conocimlento 12 



27 
12 
16 
4 

9 
10 



11 

27 
19 

10 
b 



no in ^oN^mnvn v» 








COl 


land Responses 




US 


HEX 


FAMILY. HOME 




210 


142 


115 


parents 


padres 


40 


75- 


" 20 


family 


famllla 


78 


58 


34 


father 


padre 




15 




mother 


nadre 


6 


12 


8 


home 


hogar 


69 


*9 


19 


house 


ctsa 


17 


n 


34 



PERSONAL, SOCIETY 



I 


yo 


individual 


Individual 


personal 


personal 


life 


vlda 


public 


puMlca 


society 


socledad 


union 


union 


companies 


companlas 


man 


hombre 


universal 


nundfal 


TRANQUILITY. 


HAPPINESS 


seace 


P« 


happiness 


felklden* 



12 131 130 
— " 35 



13 
45 

7 

16 
14 
14 

15 



26 
11 



20 
18 
12 



67 143 172 
19 11 



relax 

tranquility tranquil Idad 
contentment 

well-being blenestar 
joy, pleasure alegrla 



45 

10 

12 



48 107 



9 



22 
12 



CRIME. INSECURITY 


30 


8 


111 


holdup 


auacos 






id 


Jail 


Co r ce1 






12 


insecure 


Insecure 


30 




13 


burglar, thief ladron 




8 


24 


fear 


mledo 






19 


lies 


mentlras 








no 


no 






10 


Inexlstent 


Inexlstente 






12 


GOOD. NTEOCO 




53 


207 


163 


good 


butna 


3b 


to 


c 


progress 


progrtso 




16 




development 


desarrollo 




22 




required , 


requerlda 




10 




help ' 


ayuda , 




19 


29 


support 


ajoyo 




9 


20 


important 


Import ante 




29 


12 


necessar)' 


necesarla 


23 


72 


33 


objettl'f« 


objetlvo 






11 


f irnrtess 


f irmeza 






31 



312 



8? 



In Compcwnts 
[anjljtesjwse.s 




IEWCE. TECHW0106Y 
technology 
science 
Industry 
energy, snort, 
economy 
Mchlnes 
computers 
Invent 
space 
cars 
brldoes 
engineering 
nuclear 
nedlclne 
health 
agriculture 
pollution 



tecnologl* 
dene la 
Industrla 

economla 
«aqu1na$ 



espado 
puentes 



med1c.*ia 
salud 

agrlcultura 



15 


HEX 


cm 


427 


2** 


172 


lS6 


t 


51 


65 


50 


27 


39 


11 


30 


10 






IS 


52 


29 


10 


14 


8 


21 






23 






17 


7 




12 










11 


10 






19 






V 


6 






16 


6 


- 


6 


10 



lb 



4^ 

CTi 



AD VAKJE. UPWARD 
advance 
arise 
up, ward 
surpassing 
ascend 
ahead 
Movement 
Move on 
forward 
going ahead 
proceed 
towards 
fast paced 
continue 



irnjgvr mti P 



surg'r 

super adon 
sublr 



adelante 



340 


242 


<36 




IN 


99 






12 


25 








47 


34 




12 




21 






V 






79 


9 


91 


10 






11 






14 






19 






14 


4 





131 53 76 



reach 

achieve 

Make 

he<p 
Jobs 
work 

alliance 



11FE. FUTURE 



alcanzar 

ayuda 
trabajo 



57 
18 
11 
16 
16 
13 



10 



51 

43 25 



313 



security 
life 

evolution 
future 



85 61 93 

seguMdad - TI - 

vida - • ?3 

evoludon - 15 9 

futuro 85 35 61 




10 



r 1qu*?A 

d «n<*rn 

porter 



40 



16 
50 

n 
ib 



PR06RESS/PR0GRES0 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 



SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
ADVANCE, UPWARD 
ACHIEVE, HELP 
LIFE, FUTURE 
GOOD, 60AL, NEEDED 
REGRESSION, PROBLEMS 
DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVE, SUCCES 
NATION, PEOPLE, SOCIETY 
EDUCATION, STUDIES 
MONEY, POWER 
MISCELLANEOUS 



US 


MEX 


COL 


29 


17 


12 


23 


17 


16 


9 


4 


5 


6 


4 


6 


5 


8 


5 


4 


2 


2 


14 


21 


26 


4 


17 


13 


3 


6 


7 


0 


3 


7 


2 


1 


1 



Total Adiusted Scores 1471 1635 1518 



HlSCEUAntOUS 



28 15 IS 



regarding relat Ivo 
p1 Igr 1ms 
conservative 
object objeto 



16 

12 



15 



15 



Main Components 
|andJte*ponses 



US WtX cot 



G000, GOAL, HEEOEP 



effort 
good 

necessity 

needed 

goal 



esfueno 
bueno 
necesldad 

neta 



27 

30 26 
- 43 
19 

?6 



recession. rooeiEws 



problems 
destroy 
fight 
regress 



problemas~~ 
destrulr 
lucha 



T" 
11 

35 
13 



6 

13 



74 106 69 



9 
4 
43 



10 13 



65 31 ?S 
TO 



6 

17 



293 369 



dew lopment 


desarrollo 


S4 


162 


lid 


grow 


crecer 


42 


5 


15 


change 


camblo 


27 


22 


13 


wore 


mas 


6 


- 


15 


1 throve 


aejorar 


38 


33 


46 


succeed 


suceder a 


46 


- 


12 


triumph 


trlunfo 


- 


8 


17 


achievement 


logro 




22 


22 


better 




19 


- 


- 


overcome 


super ar 


- 


13 


- 


prosper 


prosper ar 




7 


15 


well-being 


Menestar 




46 


35 


joy, pleasure alegrla 




9 


16 


happiness 


fellddad 




14 


8 


stability 


establlldad 






12 


Justice 


justkia 




12 


8 


liberty 


liber tad 






17 


RATIO*. PEOrV, 


SOCIEU 


59 


244 


185 


country 


pals 




31 


n 


nation, al 


nadon.al 


5 


12 


u 


Colombia 


Colombia 






15 


city 


dudad 






11 


world 


■undo 


15 




9 


universal 


nundlal 




20 


7 


social 


social 




53 


19 


society 


sodedad 


6 


43 




culture 


cultura 


11 


12 




people 




22 






friends 


anlgos 






13 


■an 


hombre 




10 


14 


personalize 


personallzar 






15 


personal 


persona! 




* J 




Individual 


Individual 




12 


17 


I 


yo - ' 




4 


17 


unity 


unldad 




15 


7 


feiiilv 


f ami Ha 




10 


6 



POUCAT10H. STUDIES 



education 
knowledge 
learning 
study 

intelligent 

university 
schoo 1 



44 

~7T 



educadon 
conodalento - 
20 

estudlo 
1nte11gente 
un1 vers Had 
escuela 12 



» 103 

29 14 

16 13 

23 45 

- 13 
18 

18 



C3 



CS3 



ERLC 



htln Components 








1 


land tesponses 




US 


m x 


jepiJ 


TIPC. rHESFNT, PAST 


ai i 


1 AC 

100 


ZBZ 


tin* 


t tempo 


ca 


J9 




present 


presente 


89 


6 


8 


there 


alia 


■ 


■ 


12 


nearness 


proilmldad 




12 


31 


no* 


ic 


• 


• 


past 


pasado 


123 


5 


12 


history 




IS 


• 


- 


after 


despue> 






15 


tomorrow 


menana 


42 


22 


47 


ahead 




57 






coning 


venldero 


8 




35 


look forward 




20 


_ 




forward 


adelante 


6 


- 


23 


future 


porvenlr 




13 


57 


futurist 


i J 


* 




distant 


lejano 


■ 


9 


16 


SC ! Ehtt .TCChTWLOCT.PinGnlSS 




31 


n 


science 


dene i a 




8 




technology 


tecnologla 


25 


13 




space 




89 


17 


- 


Star wars 




27 






exploration 




10 


- 


- 


JOrldS 




21 




• 


travels 


vlajes 


■ 


13 


• 


energy 




12 


* 


* 


UhXHOwTI. UNCERTAIN 


104 


ISO 


102 


uncertain 


Inclerto 


39 


117 


64 


unexpected 


Inesperado 




8 


20 


unknown 


desconocldo 


32 


25 


■ 


unpredictable 


Impredec lb le 


* 


- 


12 


mystery 




13 


- 


6 


question 




20 




■ 


8000. WIGHT. POSITIVE 






84 


good 


bueno 


i 




40 


bright 




■it 






exciting 




18 


- 


• 


better 




10 






Improve 


mejorir 




U 


16 


positive 


posit Wo 


13 


12 




promise 


prow* sa 




22 


14 


stable 


estable 






14 


niscellmcoat, 




0 


A) 


A? 


reality 


real 1 dad 






n 


Country 


oais 






li 



FUTURE/FUlURO 



315 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 




COL 


TIME, PRESENT, PAST 


25 


9 


13 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, PROGRESS 


13 


4 


0 


UNKNOWN, UNCERTAIN 


6 


13 


7 


GOOD, BRIGHT, POSITIVE 


5 


7 


6 


HOPE, AMBITION, GOALS 


8 


12 


11 


SUCCESS , PROGRESS , HAPP INESS 


10 


15 


12 


MARRIAGE, FAMILY, PEOPLE 


10 


9 


13 


WORK, JOB, MONEY 


8 


7 


9 


SHOCK, FEAR 


5 


8 


8 


STUDY, PLANS 


4 


8 


7 


LIFE, DEATH 


7 


7 


7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


2 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1668 


1336 


1678 


SHOCK. FEM 


81 


97 120 





shock 

preoccupation 

•nxlousness 

confused 

disorder 

Insecure 

difficulty 

Mr 

fight 

Illusion 

STUOT, PLANS 



52 



mledo 

preocupac Ion 

anheloso 

desconclerto 

desconcert 

Inseguro 

dlf leu Had 

guerra 

lucha 

Huston 



21 



11 
6 

15 

13 
14 

20 
18 



13 
10 
24 

31 
14 

7 
9 
12 



6s 91 109 



study 
school 
unlvet slty 
degree 
doctorate 
plan 
think 
projects 



estudlo 
escuela 
universldad 



planear 

pensar 

proyectos 



18 
10 



16 
11 

38 



39 
17 



47 9 

16 27 

- 17 



|Ha1n Components 








1 


land Responses 




15 


KX 


ml 


HOPE. MBITiO*. 


30ALS 


137 


139 


171 


hope.ful 


esperanza 


87 


69 


n 


dreams 




14 






goals 


metas 


36 


21 


58 


desire 


desear 




• 


17 


gains, benefit logros 


- 


27 


14 


Ideal 


Ideal 


* 


* 


11 


faith 


fe 


- 


2? 


- 


SUCaSS.PROGRESS.HAPPINESS 


1 CO 


1/5 


182 


succeed 


suceder 


38 


* 


10 


advancement 




10 


- 




development 


t -arrollo 


12 


26 


11 


change 


camblo 


16 


10 


10 


progress 


progreso 


23 


27 


42 


triumph 


trlunfo 




7 


12 


prosperity 


prosper 1 dad 




27 


17 


happiness 


fellcldad 


55 


53 


37 


jell-being 


blenestar 


• 


- 


14 


joy, pleasure ategrfa 


- 


8 


13 


secure 


seguro 


5 


15 


16 


MUM I AGE, FAMIL 


\ PEOPLE 


105 


inn 


Z05 


love 


amor 


20 


9 


32 


marriage 


matrlnonlo 


tf> 


o 




family 


famllla 


tc 


17 


31 


home 


hogar 


18 


5 


21 


house 


casa 


15 


5 


9 


husband 




10 


- 


- 


wife, spouse 


esposa 






21 


children 


nlws 


35 


5 




SO/IS 


hljos 




10 


21 


companion 


companero 






15 


I 


yo 


6 


23 


29 


people 




13 






man 


hombrt 




7 


12 


neqro.blacfc 


neqro 




10 





>w&j JQ8. none* 



work 
help 
jo% 

profession 
money 

economic I 
do, make v 

LIFE. OCATH 



trabajo 
ayuda 



prof ft lorn 
d Intro 
tconomlco 
hacer i 



m 

c4 37 
10 
10 

63 



31 



10 

18 
41 



peace 

life 
health 
death 
end 

heaven 



paz 
vida 
salud 
muerte 

fin 



316 



28 

11 

. 13 
1 11 71 113 

T5 



46 

5 



35 
U 



31 22 
10 



71 
9 
4 

24 



C3 



OS 



Plain Conponents 
| ev»d Res ponses 



317 



9 

ERIC 



US *X COL 



politics 
president 
adnlnlstrat. 
policies 
politician 
Congress 
represent at 1v 
senate 
Carter 



poTTTTci 
presldente 
eoMlnlstra 



conqreso 



office 
election, s 
legislation 
system 
leader 
dictator 
leading 
government 
party, les 
Interest group 
governor 
Mayor 
minister 
senator 



slstema 

dlctador 
dlrlgente 
gobernante 
partldos 



m 

TOT 
72 
6 
31 
16 
64 
If 
43 

ft 

8 

U 
18 



TW385 

n — W 

58 106 

30 26 



13 



21 11 



17 
IS 

12 



9 

V 
13 
6 



alcalde 

Mlnlstro 
senador 



9 

17 



14 

28 
18 



Turbay 


Turbay 


- 


- 


57 


COUffTftY. U.S. 




cv* 




1A? 
lot 


U.S.A. 


us a 


106 




9 


country, les 


pa1s,es 


16 


S3 


66 


state 


est ado 


S3 


65 


40 


nation 


naclon 


IS 




27 


federal 


federal 


36 


9 




local 




27 






capltol 




35 






Mash. O.C. 




39 






Colombia 


Colombia 






20 


Hnico 


Mexico 




28 




OtWCMCT. CV1TALISM 


148 


95 


103 


democracy, tic deMocracIa 


« 


4(5 




capitalism, 


capitalism 




27 


8 


r«mik1 2* 










liberal 


liberal 


u 


8 




socialist 


soclallsta 




15 


10 


commmlsm, 1st coMunlsta 


30 


5 




BUKEAUCMCr.OltGftJII 2 AT ION 


122 


24 


39 


bureaucracy 


burocracia 


IB 


7 


Iff 


red tap* 




32 






com»tei 




11 






organism 


organ 1 saw 






12 


Institution 


Instltuclo 




10 


9 


organization 


organlZKl 


8 


7 




buildings 


18 






H0*t>'. TAXES 




1S7 


92 


41 


money 


dlnero 


15 


?9 


3fl 


economy, les 


economla 


7 


8 




tax.es 


impuMtos 


30 


17 




social secur. 




26 






Job.s 




22 






employment 




23 






business 




?1 






work.ers 
profit 


trabajo 


13 


13 




lucro 




1? 




rich.es 


rl cos .que? a 




13 


11 



GOVERNMENT/GOB I ERNO 



lan d Respo nses 



US gj 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponents 


US 


MEX 


COL 


POLITICS, PRESIDENT 


35 


13 


25 


COUNTRY, U.S. 


16 


10 


10 


DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM 


8 


6 


7 


BUREAUCRACY , ORGAN I Z AT ION 


7 


2 


3 


MONEY, TAXES 


8 


6 


3 


BIG, RULE, POWER 


11 


9 


17 


CORRUPTION, INJUSTICE 


6 


34 


20 


LAW, RIGHTS, GOOD 


7 


13 


10 


PEOPLE, SOCIETY 


2 


5 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


2 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1869 


1493 


1700 






253 





power 

autnorlly 

rule.s.ing 

strength 

protector 

control 

order 

austere 

directing 

direction 

•andate 

nlll tar Ism 

autocratic 

dominion 
command 

miscellaneous 



pOwir 
autorldad 
rige 
fueria 

control 

or den 

austero 

dlr'gentes 

dlrecdon 

Mandato 

Militarism 

autocratic 

domtnlo 

mando 



51 
16 
41 

14 

15 
9 



72 
16 

5 

10 

14 
14 

10 



education 
opinion 
regular 
health 



education 
dictaMen 
reaular 
saiud 



33 



71 
30 



32 
21 
36 
26 
11 
11 
12 

28 



28 



14 

12 



INJUSTICE 



120 502 302 



corrupt, ion 


Corrupto 


45 


~7Z~ 




bad. evil 


(oalo, s 


19 


97 


71 


crooked 




17 






Inept 




12 






wasted. ful 


derrochado 


12 


6 




secret 




IS 






theft 


rOOO 




29 




pickpocket 


ratero 




28 




fraud 


engf *v) 


_ 


25 


12 


lle.s 


ment Ira 




14 




false, Ity 


falso #dad 




32 




oonr^Stnr Ion 


oor#tnr. ion 




31 


12 


repression 


rep res Ion 


m 


ZO 


12 


wickedness 


Maldad 


m 


i4 




unjust 


InjuSto 


m 


47 




Injustice 


Injustlcla 


m 


9 


49 


prob!eM,s 


probleaus 


m 


23 


7 


crisis 


crisis 


- 


22 




hunger 


n autre 




1 1 
i j 


A 

© 


poverty 


pobreta 


- 


10 


19 


brute 


bruto 


- 


- 


10 


despotic 


despot 1 co 


- 


- 


11 


shit 


Mlerda 


- 


- 


12 


thief 


ladron 


- 


- 


21 


Incapable 


Incapat 


- 


- 


14 


war.s 


auerras 


- 


- 


2 


ugly 


feo 


- 


- 


10 


exploitation 


explotaclo 


- 


- 


16 


bjrglar 


robo 


- 


- 


16 


Mental dlsor. 


enajenaclo 


- 


10 


- 


LAW. RIGHTS, GOOO 




let 


155 


Taw.s 


ley.es 


-S" 






regulation 




29 






freedom 




10 


- 


- 


justices 


justldas 


8 




12 


norms 


nor Mas 




m 


13 


good 


bueno 




46 


23 


effective 


erlcai 


- 


12 


• 


chanoe 


caMblo 


10 


9 


- 


fair, just 


justo 


- 


?8 


16 


necessary, ity 


necesarlo 




50 


3 


help 






16 


23 


honest 


honesto 






10 


Independent 










Hberty.free 


Hbartad 






11 


rights 


dfrechos 






11 


nopu. SOCIETY 




3d 


80 


•7 


people 


gent a 






~1 


population 


,>ueb1o 




29 


26 


society 


tocledad 




35 


10 


COMjnunal 


COMunltarl 






15 



313 



CD 



|Hi1n Uimponents 
Und Responses 








1 




US 


HEX 




fiOVCMMENT. r^NOOUCT 


300 


220 


245 


government 


gobernente 


171 


I?9 




democracy 


democracla 




36 


22 


Congress 


congreso 


60 




9 


House of Rep. 


camera 


17 




12 


Senate 




40 






management 


menejo 




10 




adminlstrat. , 


aomlnlstr* 




8 


10 


bureaucracy 


burocrec|a 


- 


- 


12 


Inter for 


Interior 




12 


11 


regime 


regimen 






11 


Ideology, les 
communism 


Ideologla 


12 


25 


6 


comunlsmo 


- 




14 


EUCTIOW. CAMPAIGNS 


447 


49 


151 


election 


elecclon 


9? 




ir 


campaign 




42 






vote,s,lng 


VOtO 


16 




7 


competition 




17 






race 




12 






candidates 


candldatos 


21 




12 


convent Ion 




13 






debate 




11 
it 






Issue 




13 






Demerits 




Qj 






Republican 




61 






party system 




14 
i^ 






party, les 


partldo.s 


16 


16 


43 


socialist 




10 






liberals 


liberates 


- 


- 


28 


conservative 


conservado 




_ 


23 


prl 


Prl 


- 


13 




interest, s 


interests 


- 


20 




opinion 


opinion 


- 


- 


10 


promises 


proaesas 


17 




13 


mSIOCNT.POLITIClMl.POlCR 


ID? 

So/ 


217 


130 


president ,s 


presldente 


8J 


06 


7i 


politician 


polltlcos 


69 


7 




power, fi*I 


poder,osos 


(7 
3/ 


ta 
Mf 


31 


authority 


au tor Id ad 


8 


16 




leadership 




12 






Reagan 




23 








/ j 






Kennedy 




22 






Anderson 




10 






Nlion 




14 


m 


. 


Turbay 


Turbay 




m 


11 


senators 


sen adores 


_ 


17 


9 


deputies 


dlputados 




15 




Ren ,men 


hoM>res 


16 


6 


6 


bachelor 


llcenclado 


- 


10 


- 


GAMES. ART 




89 


10 


37 


gate, play 


Juego 


U 


10 




fun 


U 






art 


arte 






23 


science, s 


clenclas 






14 


lobby 




12 






CAMS. RIGHTS 




52 


112 


4? 



POLITICS/POLITICA 



iERIC 



lev.s 1ey.es 18 64 24 

rule.s.lng regir.las 15 23 

lawyer 19 

reform reform* - 10 

norms nomas 15 8 

mandate mandato 10 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ha In Components 



US 



HEX 



good 

care 

Justice 

fair 

help 

important 
interesting 
fond of pollt 
MISCEllAmtOU S 
nteTTTT 



buena 

culdado 

Justlcla 

Justa 

ayuda 



26 26 

12 

15 

10 5 
- 10 



15 



igen 
difficult 
confusing 
death 
related 
boring, dom 
Middle 
war 



polltlquer 25 

20 38 38 



muerte 

relaciones 

aburrlnien. 

medio 

guerra 



11 



20 



18 



12 

15 
11 



COL 



GOVERNMENT, DEMOCRACY 


17 


16 


18 


ELECTIONS, CAMPAIGNS 


25 


4 


11 


PRESIDENT, POLITIC IAN, POWER 


22 


16 


10 


GAMES. ART 


5 


1 


3 


LAWS, RIGHTS 


3 


8 


3 


CORRUPTION, BAD, LIES 


17 


28 


22 


COUNTRY, SOCIETY 


7 


11 


15 


MONEY, ECONOMY 


3 


7 


8 


NECESSARY, GOOD 


1 


8 


6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


3 


3 


Total Adjusted Sco:es 


1795 


1387 


1459 


NECESSARY. GOOD 


20 106 


82 




necessary necesirla 
need 


5 43 







Slam Conponents 










land Responses 




US 


HEX 


cot 


CORRUPTION, BAD, 


LIES 


306 


382 


292 


corrupt, Ion 


corrupclon 


88 


60 


10 


crooked 




29 






cheat 


r hjiftrhu 1 1a 


27 




16 


dee' 




15 






oav jff 




10 






br Ibery 




14 






dishonesty 




21 


\ 


I 


Hatergate 




27 


m 




Abscaa 




U 


_ 


_ 


greed 




12 




_ 


. bullshit 




13 


m 




false. Uy 


falsedad 


7 


24 




■amputate 


manlpulada 


5 


10 




bad, evil 


mala.o 


. 


43 


39 


dirty, ness 


socio, ed ad 


10 


47 


6 


lte.s 


ment Ira.s 


9 


22 


39 


deceit 


estaf a 






10 


abuse 


Abii SO 


\ 


15 




fraud 


engano 




6 


10 


desegogy, \ $ 


demagog 1 a 




22 


Q 


stupid 


estupldo 






10 


problem 


prob'iemas 




35 


13 


Injustice 


injusticia 




20 


39 


unfair 


In justa 


0 


14 




poverty 


pobrcza 




12 




reorattlon 


rMrlliflfl 




17 




theft 


robo 




10 




negative 


negative 


- 


17 


- 


fight, struggl 


lucha 


* 


8 


11 


filth 


porquerla 






20 


wickedness 


maldad 






12 


lizard 


legarto 




- 


11 


kickback 


SCrruChO 


- 


- 


15 


ugly 


'eo 


- 


- 


11 


Inromprehen. 


IncomprCns 


- 


- 


12 


COUKTRT. SOCIETY 




123 


ISO 


204 


nation, al 


nac ion, at 


24 


i2 


}\ 


Wash., D.Ca 




23 






U.S.A. 




18 






for. affairs 




U 






wor ta 


nun Oo 


it 




/ 


exterior 


exterior 




14 


9 


International 


1 nac Ion 


m 


18 




universal 


universal 






21 


country, les 


pals 


_ 


24 


42 


state 


estado 


8 


14 


30 


Colombia 


Colombia 






10 


people 


gente 


11 


7 




population 


pueblo 




7 


tl 


social 


social 




24 


35 


society 


socledad 


6 


30 


7 


HOhtY. c C0mOMY 




51 


103 


105 


money 


dlnero 


39 


38 


30 


economy, les 


economlca 


7 


65 


46 


business 


negoclo 


5 




10 


well-being 


blenestar 






12 


rich 


rlQu»?a 






7 



319 



320 



8 



main Components 
a*d Responses 



US K 



x coil 



o 





• av: j 




J 3c 


9M 

COO 


parents 


padres 


TIT 

141 


— 




f .th>r H*tf4 

Tainer, ON 


padre 




0* 


H 




madre 


11 


90 

CO 


C\J 


F 1 %f 


T SI l 119 




1 7 

w 




liittf nil 
if lis i 


pater tial 




10 




teacher y $ 


maestro v s 


Vv 






school 


colegio 


lv 




c 

0 


rector 


rector 






cU 


professor 


prof esor 




7 


?A 

CO 


MR iwCrc it w 








11 
1 1 


m\ lUaru 

■ji i mry 


■i 1 1 iar 






c J 


army 




11 






b0$$,€$ 


jefe 


OU 


•J7 


JC 
f D 


manager 


gerente 






1 n 


work 


trabajo 


- 


10 




patron, boss 


patron 




10 




leader 


llder 


56 


6 


6 


expert 




36 






figure 




47 






people 




o 






1 






7 


ia 
lo 


elders 




13 






■Ister 


senor 






1 1 


God 


dlos 


16 


7 


11 


LAM, POLICE 






£Vl 


£91 


police, man 


pollcU 


155 


71" 


lew 


law.i 


ley 


89 




101 


J-d9« 


juez 




1 c 
19 


91 

cl 


judicial 


judicial 




If 




rule.s.er 


reglas 






7 
f 


fiOVEKWCHT. PAESIDWT 


193 


217 


138 


government 


goblerno 


*4 


135 




president 


president* 


23 


32 


45 


admlnlstrat. 


admlnlstra 


IS 


10 




politics 


polltlca 


24 




20 


author Iter Ian 




16 






dictator 




11 






Institution 




10 






govern 


gobernar 




10 




state 


estado 




14 


8 



country 



pals 



16 



Kwoyuooc. imrniimtwcc 

know, ledge conoemto 

Intelligence Intel Igenc 

competent competent* 

accompilsn cumpllr 

comprehenu comprende 



50 

~57T 



33 

12 
12 



321 



43 

"TT 



13 
13 



AUTHOR I TY/AUTOR I DAD 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


PARENTS, TEACHER, BOSS 


34 


22 


20 


LAW, POLICE 


21 


13 


17 


GOVERNMENT, PRESIDENT 


12 


14 


10 


KNOWLEDGE, INTELLIGENCE 


3 


2 


3 


POWER, COMMAND 


19 


21 


26 


RIGHTS, RESPECT, NEEDED 


6 


15 


16 


SUPERIOR, HIERARCHY 


2 


3 


5 


BAD, UNFAIR, CORRUPT 


2 


8 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 


2 


0 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1571 


1532 


1595 



msuiuutcous 



Port 
money 



18 23 



dlnero 



"TT" 
5 



2J 



ha In Components 
la nd Re sponses 

POWER. C0WAH0 
power 
order ,s 
command 
control 
strict 
discipline 
responsible, 
restricting 
direction 
strength 
strong 
force 
direct 
Impose, Uton 
execute 
mandate 
have 

diligent 
organ ixe.t Ion 
delegate 
reprehend 



us nx cod 



poder 
or den 
mando.ar 

control 



responsabl 

dlrecclon 
fuerza 
fuerte 

dlrlge.lr 

1mponer,don 

cumpllr 

mandato 

tener 

aprovechad 
organlzar 
dtlegar 
rtprtf>v)9 



300 


322 


371 


TTT™ 


106 


82 


13 


23 


S3 


11 


j+ 


io 

£5 


43 


12 




26 






IS 






13 


29 


20 


14 






6 


13 




S 


12 


14 


9 




9 


12 







21 
22 
10 
10 
10 
10 
7 



respect 



good 

help.ful 

fair 

Important 

justice 

liberty 

useful 

obey 

obedience 

obligation 

progress 



jUfCglOpK H1EPJWCHT 
rl 



superiority superior 

supreme.acy supremo,c1a 

hierarchy lerarotiia 

greater mayor ' 
higher 



MP, UnTAllL COMUPT 
bad, evil mala.o 
oppression, 1v opretlon 



10 

28 m 



unfair 
corrupt, ed 
repression 
Injustice 
abuse 
violation 



Wijusta 
oorrupta | 
represfon 
Injustlcla 
abuso 
vlolaclon 



T 

13 
4 

S 



17 
23 

99 



11 
14 



mIEutO 


91 


226 


237 


derecho.s 


ir 


5TT 


17 


respeto 


37 


47 


62 


necesarlo 


IS 


67 


14 


buena,o 




16 


18 


ayuda 






27 


justa 




16 


12 




6 






justlcla 




20 


45 


Hbertad 






15 


utll 




12 


5 


obedecer 


21 




5 


obedlencla 




16 


8 


obllgaclon 






14 


progreso 




10 





12 10 

25 

" 25 



"37" 
8 
17 
8 

29 

20 21 
15 
- 10 



22 



o 

ERIC 



Main Cowyumnts 
















HEX 


COL 


ENERGY. NUCLEAR 




308 


0 


0 


•nergy 




60 


- 


- 


nuclear 




100 


• 


- 


C ICv l» it 




60 






SO Iff 




26 






gas 




11 






utter 




10 






engine 




in 






■over 




1 7 
1 / 






muSC It 




1 J 






STRENGTH, NIGKT 




269 


179 


184 


strength 


fuerza 


123 


61 


00 


strung 




49 






might 




11 


* 


* 


forceful 




46 


- 


- 


powerful 


poderosos 


13 


- 


1) 


power 


potent 1 a 


- 


22 


- 


Intelligent 


Intel Igenc 


9 


26 


- 


secure. Uy 


seguro, Id ad 


* 


22 


7 


great.ness 


grande.za 




1 0 




capacity 


cap ad dad 




7 


19 


capable 


capaz 




10 




have to 


tener 




12 


17 


do, make 


hacer 






15 


be to 


ser 






IS 


trip 




18 






CONTROt. AUTHOR I TT.COfWNO 


206 


129 


229 



control 



en 



controP" 
autorldad 



authority 
Influence 

manipulate manlpulaclo 
dominant, Ion dominie Ion 
prestige 
rules 

mandate mano.to 
command, to mando.ar 

justice Justlcla 

respect 
order 



ley 
» espeto 

or den 



35 
27 
14 
17 
12 
10 



51 



53 



36 

22 



S TRUGGLE, F IGHT 

struggle, f IghtFuc ha, r 

hunger, y 

motivate 

need 

pla/ 

work trabajo 
necessary, Hy necesarlo 



r 



effort 
study 
ambition 
want 

PEOPLE 

"peopTe 

black 

mind 

physical 

social 

man 

society 
human 



esfuerzo 
estudlar 
amble Ion 
querer 



social 
hombre 
sooedarf 
humane 



153 
76 
30 
11 
11 
15 
i2 



80 

23" 
?4 
10 
11 

1? 



61 
24 

23 
10 31 

- 11 

- 10 

106 66 
23 14 



14 

29 12 
16 

7 16 

17 10 
14 

50 48 



21 
14 

IS 



P£J^JQ friends, ship am«qos 



8 
4 

12 
10 
14 



POWER/PODER 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Ha In Components 



US 



MEX 



Hl*ttLLANC0US_ 
reTTgfon 
sex 

weak.ness 

Illness 
comfort 
death 



reTTgTon 



enfermedad 

comodldad 

muerte 



31 |0 



20 



13 
18 



13 
12 

5 



10 



COL 



ENERGY. NUCLEAR 20 0 0 

STRENGTH, MIGHT 18 12 15 

CONTROL, AUTHORITY, COMMAND 14 9 18 

STRUGGLE, FIGHT 10 7 5 

PEOPLE 5 3 4 

PRESIDENT, LEADER 4 1 4 

MONEY, WEALTH 7 25 14 

GREED, EXPLOITATION, BAD 6 15 3 

GOVERNMENT, POLITICS 6 11 16 

EXCELL, WIN- GOT 1 10 12 

RUSSIA, COUNTRir 5 2 3 

MILITARY 1 1 4 

MISCELLANEOUS 2 2 2 



Total Adjusted Scores 1523 1469 1376 



Kin Components 








1 


and Responses 




US 




cod 


PRESIDENT, LEADEN 


64 


13 


50 


pres fdent, s 




it 


- 


IS 


leader 


1 1 opr 


17 


- 


17 


ruler 


regla 


11 


- 


7 


teacher 


maestro 


- 


13 




chltf, iuss 


jefe 


- 


- 


10 


MONEY, YF*'.TH 




114 


346 


178 


money 


dlnero 


n 


144 


6S 


wealth 




24 






rlch.es 


rlqueza 


6 


12S 


40 


economy, 1c 


economla.co 


11 


47 


32 


capital 


capital 




10 




capitalism 


capitalism 




24 


9 


silver, money 


Plata 






32 


MFFD. EXPLOITATION NAD 


94 


224 


33 



abuse 

misuse 

corruption 

exploitation 

bad, evil 

Injustice 

oppression 

unjust 

envy 

obsession 

wickedness 

aar 



abuso 

corrupto 

exulotaclo 

malo.a 

Injustice 

opreslon 

Injusto 

envldla 

enajeneclo 

maldad 

gucrra 



12 
18 
21 



17 



15 

21 
47 
35 
17 
10 
10 
14 
14 
16 
23 



7 
13 

6 

7 



GOVEftWCNT. POLITICS 


91 


114 


198 


government 


goblerno 


44 


106 


68 


politics 


polltlca 


47 


35 


55 


democracy 


democrat la 






17 


state 


estado 




15 


10 


dominion 


domlrilo 




8 


48 


EXCELL. WIN. G000 ' 


19 


153 


156 


super 




TV 






excell 


super ac Ion 






37 


gain, win 


oanar.lograr 




23 


32 
i * 












love 


amor 




6 


16 


ald.be lp 


ayudar 




20 


12 


Important 


Importante 




23 




fair, just 


Justo 




;e 




liberty 


liber tad 




10 


10 


prof It.progr 


aprovechar 




10 




realize to 


freallzar 




10 




reach, to 


alcantar 1 






n 


Joy, pleasure alegrla 






10 


Supreme 


supremo 






12 


RUSSIA. COUNTRIES 


80 


36 


41 


~ TTussfa.USbR 


Rusla.URSS 


#4 


13 




U.S. 


USA 




15 


13 


nation 


naclon 






11 


country, les 


pals.es 




8 


17 


MILITARY 




12 


17 


48 


military, les 


mllltares 


12 




31 


arms.anwnt 


annas, men to 




17 


17 



324 



Components 
•nd Responses 

F1CCP0W. EQUAL 1 f T 
freedom 



2 



ro 



equality, Man Igualdatf 

falr.ness Justa 

rights derecho.s 

liberty llbertaf 

Justice justlcla 

nfe v14a 

opportunity oportunloa 
constitution 

law.s 'ejr.es - 14 

expression expreslon - 22 

consciousness cone tenet a . 13 

Ideas ttfeas - 10 

duty, owe deber 

solidarity solldarlda - \2 

union union - 44 

unity untdad 



US HEX COL 

*47 535 330 

5 5 

61 163 81 

41 16 

21 22 35 

20 102 109 

IS 62 40 

14 IS 

12 7 
26 



16 
9 



13 



U.Sy COIHTIHCS 

America 

republics 
Greece, Greek 
country, les 

state 
community 
mexlco 
Colombia 



"TOT 

repubHca 

pats.es 
est ado 
comunldad 
Next co 
Colombia 



VOTING. CHOICE 
vote.s. fng 



. „ voto.ar 
cho1ce ; choose e1l9lr 
election, s elecclon.es 
participation partlclpac 



6000. IDEAL 
9000* " 



best way 

loeal.s 

utopla 

utoplc 

happiness 

necessary, ity 

respect 

excellert 

security 

safe 

solution 
help 

progress 
*»velopment 
popu 1 ar 
peace 



o O !* 



bueno 

Ideal 

utopla 

utoptca 

feltctdad 

necesaria 

respeto 

excelente 

segurldad 

solution 
ayuda 

progreso 
desarrollo 
popular 
paz 





28 


11 


32S 


124 


155 




9 




S3 






38 


9 




20 






12 


57 


45 




24 


9 




15 


10 




10 








91 


113 


101 


77 


SO 


45 


50 


33 


6 




30 


17 


27 




33 




69 


263 


100 



19 

12 



11 



12 



"SO — 70 



9 

32 
15 
10 
39 
21 
12 
16 

15 
14 

10 
10 



11 
13 



16 
16 



DEMO C RACY/DEMO C R A C I A 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Components 

FREEDOM, EQUALITY 
U.S., COUNTRIES 
VOTING, CHOICE 
GOOD, IDEAL 
PEOPLE, GROUPS 
POLITICS, PARTIES 
CORRUPTION, BAD 
GOVERNMENT, SYSTEM 
IDEOLOGY, SOCIALISM 
MISCELLANEOUS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



US 


MEX 


COL 


30 


36 


23 


22 


8 


11 


8 


7 


5 


5 


18 


7 


4 


9 


14 


14 


5 


13 


2 


8 


11 


8 


8 


10 


7 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 



Total Adjusted Scores 1448 1502 1574 



MISCCILAHC OUS 
fcouTe vanT"" 
work 

apparent 

be to 
share 



19 20 47 



trabajo 

aparente 

ser 

Compart 1r 



20 



7 
17 
10 
13 



Hat 4 m f <^m> m m m ■ i ■ 

pain components 










land Responses 




US 


fx 


m 


P£0PI£. WOUPS 




66 


140 


205 


people 


gente 


11 




~7lf 


Individual 




15 






majority 


mayor 1 a 


10 




7 


population 


Mueblo 




63 


84 


soc 1 a 1 


social 




33 


4 


society 


socledad 




22 


17 


men , man 


h ombres 




7 


13 


everybody 


todos 






29 


human 


humano 






10 


all 


todo 






13 



POLITICS. PARTU S 

politics polUka - 
party part 10o 

Democrat 

prasident presldente 
representation 
Oefferson 
Carter 
power 
interest, s 

COM UP now. MQ 

corruption 



201 72 190 

~50 — 31 77 

♦ 34 

57 

19 18 43 
18 - 



11 



bad, evil 
nonexistent 
He 

demagog la 

poor 

impossible 

fraud 

buy 

unfulfilled 
problem 
false, Ity 
nothing 





19 






18 




poder 


10 


14 


Interes.ts 




9 


corrupcion 


-8- 


J* 


malo 


10 


7 


Intxl stent 




43 


mentlra 




17 


demagog la 




16 


pobre 




10 


imposlble 




10 


engano 




8 


compra 






Incumplldo 






problema 






fal<a,dad 






nada 







OPVtRIWtjjTj SYSTSH 

government^ goftlCrno 



system 
form 
reglm 



IOC0L06T. SOCIALISM 
ideology " " 
communism 
dictators 
socialism 
capital 
free ente 



si sterna 
forma 
regimen 



! 



ideoiooia 
dlctadores 



14 

27 
18 



12 
13 
14 

18 

27 
12 



116 117 145 

116 105 ITT 

- 12 11 

- 10 

- 10 



105 10 27 

= — 10 r 

47 



27 

Uallsm 13 
18 



10 
17 



3*li 



o 

ERIC 



Plain Opponents 
land mn pgws es 



EQ UALITY. FREEDOM 



348224 125 



HUMAN RIGHTS/DERECHOS HUMANOS 



in 

CO 



CD 



MUil. Itv 


fguales,dad 128 


1?0 


44 


ERA 










freedom 




1 JO 






liberty 


llbertad 


J/ 






people, mn 




J JO 


1SS 


218 


people 


gentes 






77 


person 


persona 




20 


33 


humar 


humano 






20 


women 


■ujer.es 


if 

#o 




o 
o 


blKk 








negroes, black negro $ 






11 


race.UI 




IS 






Children 


nlnos 






12 


humanity, les 


human 1 dad 


14 


30 




social 


social, es 




19 




society 


socledad 




31 


6 


everybody, one todos 


75 

Cj 


22 


30 


for all 




1 1 
1 1 






•an 


hombre 




17 


56 


Individual 


Individual 


\2 


16 




Carter 




Oft 






Martin Luther 




23 






Andrew Young 




16 






Narlno 


narlno 






19 


JUSTICE, In- 


FAIR 




2S3 


225 


justice 


Justicia 




59 




cIvM rights 


SO 






personal right 


13 






falr.ness 


Justo.s 


Jv 


37 


16 


basic 




JO 






values 


valores 






10 


right 


derecho 


10 


16 


11 


speak 


hablar 






12 


speech 




13 






think to 


ptnsar 




10 




knowledge 


conocer.mlen 




8 


11 


conscience 


conclencla 




12 




Ideals 


utopkos 




12 




respect, ed 


respeto.dos 


14 


90 


75 


decency 




11 






dtanlty 




31 






abortion 


aborto 


23 


7 




religion 


religion 


12 




13 


peace 


paz 


23 


2 


7 


LAMS, CONSTITUTION 


90 


75 


56 


laws 


ieyes 


44 


75 


50 


constitution 


constltud 


IS 




8 


amendment 




31 







3»» 

ERjt 



327 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Scone 



Main CofiDontnts 


US 


uxy 




EQUALITY, FREtDOM 


23 






Q 


DPHPI F MAN 


22 




1 i 
11 


16 


JUSTICE, RIGHTS, FAIR 


20 




17 


17 


LAWS, CONSTITUTION 


6 




5 


4 


VIOLATIONS, PRISONS 


3 




1 


16 


LIFE, rjRSUiT Or HAPPINESS 


8 




14 


13 


NECESSARY, IMPORTANT 


6 




23 


10 


POLITICS, ACTIVISM 


7 




7 


q 


U.S., COUNTRIES, U.N* 
MISCELLANEOUS 


5 




4 


5 


0 




2 


) 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1506 


1458 


1471 


U.S.. COUNTRIES. U.N. 




57 


72 




U.S. usi 


» 




Yi 




Russia, USSR 


?6 








wor Id mundo 


x: 


10 


20 




United Nation ONU 


4 


35 


18 




Mexico Mexico 




1? 






Colombia Colombia 






22 




Iran 


12 








MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


36 


10 




reality reales 




12 






related reladones 




24 






any nlnguno 






10 





[Main Components 










(and Responses 




1 If 

US 


Mr* 

mix 


MM 


VIOLATIONS, PRISONS 


39 


12 




violated 


vioTados 


15 




5J 


1nex1 stent 


Inexlstent 


- 


- 


16 


unfulfilled 


1ncump11do 






35 


no 


no 


- 




22 


not respected 


Irrespetad 






15 


trampled 


plsoteados 




12 


9 


abuse 




12 






problems 


problemas 


- 


* 


10 


prisons 


carceles 


6 


- 


19 


tortures 


tortutas 


6 


- 


11 


prisoners 


presos 


- 


- 


12 


LIFE, PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


128 


206 


171 


life 


vlda 








live, 1ng 


v1v1r 


8 


9 


18 


happiness 


fellcldad 


22 


13 


- 


pursuit of 




10 


- 


- 


love 


amor 


- 


12 


28 


needs 




13 


- 


- 


companion ship 


companerls 


- 


- 


13 


friendship 


ami 90, s tad 


- 


15 


13 


health 


salud 


14 


- 


15 


feeding 


alimented 


- 


12 


- 


eat, to 


comer 


• 


12 


10 


work 


trabajar 




18 


6 


education 


educac 1on 


10 


25 


10 


help 


ayuda 


* 


21 


24 


understand 


comjre**lo 


* 


20 


6 


development 


desar< ,0 








chanc? 


camblo 








NECESSARY. IMPORTANT 




340 


194 


necessary, ity 


neceserio* 


33 


107 


40 


gOOd 


bueno.s 


16 


75 


12 


Important 


Import ante 


12 


12 


7 


need.ed 




18 


• 


- 


obligation 


ooHgacInn 




46 


- 


obligatory 


oblige tor 1 


• 




28 


duty, owe 


deoer 




15 


t □ 


protection 


pro teed on 


* 


91 

cl 




security 


seconded 




J I 




guarantees, d 


gar ant 1as 


it 

w 


1A 

1« 




responsible 


responsabl 


* 


15 




accomplish 


cumpllr 


• 




14 


have 


tcner 






in 


POLITICS. ACTIflSW 


101 


'ft 


114 


politics 


'polltlca 


11 


14 


13 


democracy 


oemocracli 


19 


31 


12 


gc -nment 


goblerno 


- 


12 


12 


authority 


autorldad 


- 


15 


- 


CajQlHsm 


cam111sm 






11 


Imposition 


Imposlclon 




12 




•*er 


poder 


15 




0 


expression 


expreslon 


6 


16 


14 


protest 










amnesty 


amn1st1a 






13 


activist 




le 






guer 111a 


guerrl 11a 






19 


military 






14 



I 



32 ( J 



9 

ERIC 



Wain Components 










and ftesponses 




US 


HEX 


COL 


AJCRICA, STATES 




360 


24 


83 


America 


America 


158 




51 


of America 




CO 






U.S.A. 




57 


- 




SO states 




33 




_ 


California 




17 






New York 


N.Y. 


8 




11 


Wash., O.C. 


Washington 


11 




8 


states 


estados 


18 


8 


13 


FREEDOM. JUSTICE. UNION 


189 


52 


24 



free 
united 
justice 
1 Iberty 
opportunity 

independence Independle 
unity 
life 
union 



llbre 
unlda 
justlcla 
llbertad 



unldad 
vlda 

union 



26 
19 
14 
14 

11 
6 



home 

my country 
flag 

national anthem 
great 

good bueno 
beauty, ful bell era 
love 

proud orgullOSOS 
COUNTRY. CULTURE 



country 
world 
h 1 Story 
culture 
language 
dominion 
world wide 
nation 
map 
empire 
enghSh 



pals 
mundo 

cultura 
lengua 

dominio 

naclon 

Imperlo 

ingles 



16 
34 
43 

37 
17 
16 
11 
10 

16/ 

T7T 

15 



17 
11 



6 
14 

10 
10 
10 



20 



172 
1W 



13 



14 

9 



12 



GOVERNMENT. POLITICS 


208 


51 


86 


government 


goblerno 


75 


75 


6 


democracy 


democracla 


82 




11 


president 


presldente 


20 


7 


5 


Reagan 


reagan 




8 


30 


Carter 


carter 


16 




13 


politics 


politic* 


15 


10 


21 


LOVE. PATRIOTISM 




259 


20 


12 



5 
321 



"T3z 
13 

8 
13 
46 

46 

43 

20 



UNITED STATES/ESTADOS UNIDOS 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


AMERICA, STATES 


24 


2 


5 


FREEDOM, JUSTICE, UNION 


12 


3 


1 


GOVERNMENT, POLITICS 


14 


3 


5 


LOVE, PATRIOTISM 


17 


1 


1 


COUNTRY, CULTURE 


11 


11 


19 


EXPLOITATION, WAR 


4 


24 


19 


PROGRESS, DEVELOPME .. 


1 


15 


14 


POWER, BIG 


7 


16 


15 


PEOPLE, GRINGOS 


0, 


3 


10 


MONEY, WEALTH 


4 


18 


6 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


2 


2 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


1 


1 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1525 


1570 


1884 


MONET. HEALTH 


$8 288 


ill 





wealth 
r1ch v es 
money 
dollar, 5 
consume, Hsm 
capitalism 
capitalist 
poverty 
Inflation 



OTHER COUNTRIES 



«-lco,que*a 19 
dlnero 4 
do1ar,es 
consuao.ismo - 
capitalism 17 
capitalist 
poorer a 

Inflaclon 6 



Russia, USSR Rusla.URSS 
Iran 

Colombia Colombia 
North America nor teamed 
neighbor vedno 
foreigner extranjero 



25 
10 



61 
60 
30 
13 
56 
55 
6 
7 



37 



15 
35 
8 

28 

13 

12 



63 

~~5 



14 

15 



10 

37 

11 



3 'if i 



P4a1n Components 








1 

(J 


|and__Responses 




IK 


mr i 


wu 


EXPLOITATION. MAR 


59 


383 


319 


•vnlolt *t inn 
cip iuii|iu on 


.vnlnt Miinw 

~xp loiiour 


- 


50 


SO 




| m , r 4 « 1 4 r 


- 


49 


- 


arms ( WPn i 


crnias .iHctiio 


- 


3S 


6 


army 




19 


- 


- 


wastef u 1 




10 


- 


- 


war , S 


guerra, s 


12 


100 


57 


destruction 


destrucc 1o 


- 


17 


- 


corrupt , Ion 


Corruptos,c1 


- 


10 


12 


v lolence 


v lo icnc 1 1 


- 


12 


- 


bad evil 


mal os 


- 


25 


14 


opyrcsso' | ion 


□prciur , i on 


- 


27 


15 


1 ntOBfJi pncnj . 




- 


10 


- 


death 


muerte 


- 


13 


13 


problems 


problemas 


6 


13 


15 


racism, 1st 


radsmo.sta 


6 


9 


14 


stupid 


bobos.estup. 


6 




15 


snoops 


metlches 




13 




meddlers 


metldos 






10 


thieves 


ladrones 


- 


- 


21 


Injustice 


1njust1c1a 






17 


son of a b. 


hljueputa 




- 


10 


filth 


porquerla 


- 


- 


15 


madness 


locos 


- 


- 


18 


addict 


drogadlcto 


- 


- 


17 


PROGRESS, DEVELOPMENT 


W 


229 


234 


development 


desarrollo 


- 


K 


71 


progress 


p.'ogreso 


- 


16 


43 


technology 


tecnologla 


15 


71 


15 


advance 


adelanto 


- 


17 


18 


Industrial 


Industrial 


- 


7 


15 


science 


denda 


- 


14 


4 


cars 


carros 


* 


* 


10 


Intelligent 


1nte11gent 


- 


14 


15 


Intarested 


Interesado 


• 




10 


Interest 


Interes 


* 


n 


~ 


important 


Importante 




10 


5 


Kelp 


ayuda 


a 




20 


POWER. 816 




114 


257 


263 


power, ful 


poder,1o 


~TT 


117 


u» 


potency, power potencla 




97 


70 


big, large 


grande 


42 


23 


60 


strong 


fuertes 


11 


- 


8 


super power 




19 


- 


- 


male chauvln, 
1 


ttchlsta 

i 


* 


■ 


10 


PEOPLE. GRINGOS 




57 


47 


174 


people 


gente 


42 


13 


17 


melting pot 




15 


- 


- 


gringos 


gringos 


- 


24 


102 


yinkees 


yankees 






27 


blonde 


monos 






26 


sodals 


sodales 




10 




MISCELLANEOUS 




0 


10 


23 


game, party 


partldo 






ID 


tour 1 st 'c 


turlstlco 






13 


frontier 


frontera 




10 





IS 

•ERIC 



Eln Components 
d Espouses 



US HEX COl 



taerlcan.s 

Anglo Saxons 

senon 

majority 

citizen, s 

native, s 

English 

language 



EW.JbeHca 
Americanos 
englosajon 
s a Jones 

cludadanos 

1ng1es.es 
Idlomajeng 



"37" 
36 



26 
11 
18 
9* 

13 



32 



TOMER, CONTROL, MM 

power f fu1 poder.osos 
powerful nat. potencla 
control 

conquest conqulsta 
•er.s guerra 
anas ermes 
Invasion Invasion 



IT 
12 



2 



23S 10? 258 
91 



16 



54 

21 
14 



CJ TtCtWulOCT. »*06ttSS 

technology tec no log la 

* • ^ 4 Mf* r 1 — rli 



science 
school 
progress 
deve1op,ment 
advanced 
mechanized 
help 
exchange 



clencla 
coteglo 
progreso 
desarrollo 
adelantado 
mecanliado 
ayuda 
Intercambl 



US 
"IT 
is 

IS 
17 
10 
13 



331 



17 
13 
12 



63 
40 



CAPITALISM. HHT. JOBS 


120 


226 


39 


capitalist 


,m capitalist,* - 


ft 




money 


dlnero 


38 


36 




r1ch.es 


r1cos,queza 


34 


30 


22 


dollar. s 


dolar.es 




2S 




capital 


capital 




13 




economy 


tconomla 




7 


16 


JoM 
work 




IS 






trabajo 


24 


12 




worker, s 


trabajador 


9 


18 




BAD. RACIST. 


EIPLOlTATIOH 


48 


180 


35 



bad, evil maTos / ZU 

prejudice 28 

racist, Ism rectstas 48 

exploitation explotador - SI 26 

problem problemes - 10 9 

hate 13 

Imperialism leperlells 29 

selfish egolstas - 10 

falsity falsedad - 12 



30 177 43 

^72 



75 



12 

11 



17 
9 
38 



IS 
11 



ANGLO AMERI CANS/flORTEAMERI CANOS 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



tin Conponents 


US 


MEX 


COL 


U.S., ENGLISH 
CAPITALISM, MONEY, JOBS 


20 


7 


23 


10 


15 


3 


BAD. RACIST, EXPLOITATION 


4 


12 


3 


POWER. CONTROL. WAR 


3 


12 


4 


WHITE. BLOND. TALL 


23 


11 


3 


PEOPLE. MEN 


9 


9 


18 


COUNTRIES. EUROPE 


11 


8 


16 


WASP, PROTESTANT, CULTURE 


14 


1 


6 


GRINGOS. FOREIGNER 


0 


7 


8 


TECHNOLOGY, PROGRESS 


1 


8 


9 


GOOD. INTELLIGENT 


4 


7 


3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


3 


4 



Total Adjusted Scores 1163 1508 1251 



POO. WTELUQEWT 



Intelligent intellgent 

creative creadores 

ambition, ous nwlclon 

credlbles creldos 

diligent aprovechad 

love amor 



HIS 



>CiLLANEOUS 
drugs ~ 



drugs 
middle 
queen 
hand 
unity 
no 

conserve 
managed 
relation 



drogas 

relna 
manos 
unldad 
no 

mane J ados 
re lac Ion 



14 



23 



32 
10 
19 
IS 
16 



38 

IT 



47 



11 



12 



10 



16 



11 
10 

14 



12 



Rain Components 

land 



land Responses 



US UK 



3 



WHITE. BLOW. TALL 


264 


167 


30 


«h1te,s 


Manco.s 


255 


If 




blonJ 


rublos.guer 


9 


64 


IS 


tall 


altos 


- 


41 


IS 


laroe, big 
hWsomes 


grandes 
guapos 


- 
- 


14 

10 




PEOPLE. HEN 




104 




people 


gente 


47 




person, s 


persona, s 




20 


63 


beings 


seres 






IS 


neighbours 


veclnos 




22 




population 


pueblo 






14 


family 
men 




11 






hombres 




14 


13 


Momen 


mujeres 




14 




friends 


amlgos 


ii 




21 


society 


socledad 


6 


20 


24 


me 




29 






COUHWES. EuWFE 


J fHHi 


country, les pals.es 




world 


■undo 






12 


continent 


contlnentt 






10 


staue 


estado 




12 




dominion. 


domlnlo 




10 




Europe 


europa 


12 




ii 


European 




20 






England 
Irish 


Inglaterra 


23 




17 


16 






Canada 


canada 




10 


12 


south 


sur 


14 




7 


botder 


front era 




14 




Mexico 


Mexico 




20 




Colombia 


Colombia 






10 


Brazil 


bras 11 






12 


races 


raia v s 
naclonalld 


32 




38 


nationality 




21 





taXSP.PtOTESTMT. CULTURE 
WJWs " 



Protestant 

Baptist 

church 

mixture 

culture 

habits 

differ ent.s 



Mticla 

culture 
cost umbras 
dlfertites 

i 



47 

10 

)0 

11 
16 



gringos gringos 



13 
8 



"32 



18 
30 
18 
6 



monkeys monos' 10 

mental dlsord enajenaclo 24 
foolish tontos - 15 

foreigner extranjero 12 



8 



Ctln Components 








BwH Responses 




US 


HEX 


USSi. NUSSIA. REO 




2S7 


pi Ruts fa 


Rvsla 


2U 


~u 


* Russians 


Rusos 


22 


35 


J USSR 


URSS 


111 




„ Moscow 


mosru 


41 


8 


» Siberia 




28 




» Kremlin 




19 




« red.$ 


rojo.s 


68 


34 


» country 


pals 


35 


'If 


h vodka 


vodka 


9 




politics 


poMtlca 


6 


JO 


government 


moblerr* 


13 


IS 


coMun Ity 


comunldad 




i 2 


COMMUNISM. SOCIALISM 


254 


294 


communism 


comunlsmo 


UB 


82 


communist,* 


comunlsta 


110 


45 


socialism 


vociillvn 


16 


92 


socialist 


soclallsta 




75 


dictatorship 




10 




LENIN. 8RESHNEV. 


PEOPLE 


117 


8 


Lenin 








Stalin 




37 




Breshnev 




18 




Marx 




11 




people 


oente 


13 


8 


BIS. POWERFUL 




107 


216 


power, ful 


poder, io 


51 


53 


9reat t big 


grande 




2b 


big 




t f 




potency 


potencla 




7A 


large 




1 7 
it 




superpower 




It 




Imperialism 


Imperlalls 




cv 


MM. RUNS. BOMBS 




it 


249 


war,s 


gwerra.s 


5* 


K 


arm 


•mat 




60 


arms race 




10 




bombs 


bombas 


4 


20 


Invasion 


Invasion 


6 


18 


Intervention 


Intervene 1 




18 


fight 


lucha 




10 


armament 


armamtnto 




18 


competition 


competencl 


13 


9 



SOVIET UNION/UNION SOVIETICA 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Conponen ts 


US 


HEX 


USSR, RUSSIA, REO 


43 


18 


COMMUNISM, SOCIALISM 


17 


20 


LENIN, BRESHNEV, PEOPLE 


6 


1 


BI6, POWERFUL 


7 


15 


WAR, ARMS, BOMBS 


6 


17 


BAO, ENEMY, PROBLEMS 


5 


4 


OPPRESSION, CONTROL 


2 


5 


U.S., CHINA 
EQUALITY, OPPORTUNITY 


5 


2 


0 


6 


DEVELOPMENT, TECHNOl OGY 


1 


9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


5 


4 


Total Ad1 usted Scores 


1480 


1454 



Plain Components 








land Responses 




US 


KX 


BAO, £NEMV, PROBLEMS 


78 


aM 


bad, evil 


mala 


9 


40 


evil 




17 




fear 




12 




hate 




10 




wrong 




10 


- 


enemy 




10 




no 


no 




10 


problem 


problemas 




la 


disease 




iO 




OPPRESSION. CONTROL 


33 


67 


oppression, iv 


opreslon 


?4 




control 


control 




22 


limitation 


Hmltaclon 




10 


repression 


represlon 


g 


2b 


U.S.. CHINA 




77 


31 


USA 


EuA 


25 


21 


China 




14 




Europe 


europa 




10 


Afghanistan 




38 




EQUALITY. OPPORTUNITY 


0 


81 


equality 


Igualdcd 




■ 17 


good 


buena 


m 


16 


justice 


justlcla 




18 


DEVELOPMENT. TECHNOLOGY 


13 


128 


development 


desarrollo 




40 


work 


trabajo 




23 


opportunity 


oportu.il da 


- 


12 


advance 


avance 




17 


technology 


tecnolo^la 




24 


Sputnik 




13 




knowledge 


conoc Imlen 




12 


MISCELLANEOUS 




78 


M 


unknown 


oViconocld 




10 


cold 


fr1o 


39 


24 


Olympics | 




32 


10 


snow 


move ' 


7 


IS 



333 



334 



o 

ERIC 



en 



ERIC 



pain Components 
land »*tponses 



US HEX COL 



MOWN 



dark hair 
black 

black, negro neeros 
Un 

brown, dark ewenos 
tall altos 
smll laenudo 
HUle pequeno 
beautiful 



15 
13 

10 



12 
10 



23 

51 

30 
12 



60 

11 

15 



GO00. JOm H- r SYf»ATHETlC_ 
good Eenol 
Joy, pleasure alegrla 
Joyful 



•au sings 
lively 
aogreeable 

nice 

syiapathetl 
eatable 

fun 



a 1 egret 
dlvertldos 

•gratfables 

gentnido 
slajetlcos 
arables 



3S 172 77 

* 4i — re 

- 12 19 
44 29 

- 12 



10 



10 



IS 

28 

20 



CULTU ff, F0 0 O. UttlC 
culture cull 



lure 
habits 
food 
beans 
rice 
fiesta 
■us 1c 
dance, Ing 
sal* a 
slnas 

religion, ous 

heat 

hot 

different 



culture 
costuaaVes 



fiesta 

auslca 

balle 

salsa 

cant antes 

reMglon 

calor 

callente 



language 

accent 

Cagllsh 

Hispanic, s 

Let'n.s 

nationality 

race, dan 

foreign 

foreigner 

4neHcan,s 

gringos 



lenguaje 

ingles 

latinos 

naclonalld 

raza 

eatranjero 
Americanos 

gringos 



335 



12 



216 


92 


114 


3S 


15 


' 11 




13 


6 


30 






11 






19 








17 


8 


63 


26 


14 


19 




18 






36 




14 




ia 




6 




7 


10 


10 




5 


n 






421 


161 


119 


706 




1? 


SI 


7 


9 


13 






8 


12 


10 


65 






6 


48 


29 




32 




14 


23 


6 


20 










28 


38 


31 


14 




8 


11 



PUERTO RI CANS/PUERTO RIQUEN0S 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Wain Components 



US 



MEX 



APPEARANCE: DARK, BROWN 8 8 

0000, JOYFUL, SYMPATHETIC 3 11 

CULTURE, FOOO, MUSIC 15 6 

SPANISH,HISPANIC,AMFRICAN 30 11 

PEOPLE, FRIENDS 17 19 

POOR, EXPLOITED, DEPENDENT 8 6 

PUERTO RICO, ISLAND, U.S. 14 30 

BAD, COARSE 1 4 

GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION, HELP 4 3 

MISCELLANEOUS 1 1 



MO* CMS* 1« 64 24 

bad, evU mTos - : 

fat gordos 15 

nental dlsord enajenaclo 16 
dirty 14 

ug^r 'tos - 10 9 

Indifferent Indlftrent - 13 

green verde JO 

flOV£lbi€>lT,£0UCATI0W,HEL> 52 47_ 



government 
governed 
education 
schools 
help 

development 

struggle 
WISCE^AWLOUS 



goblerno 
gobernados 



ayuda 

desarrollo 



16 

K 
10 

14 
14 



TT 
10 



6 
14 



17 28 



soldi 
radio 
united, ty 
antllllan 



vendidos 

unldos 
ant 1 llanos 



TT 



14 



12 
16 



COL 

7 
6 
9 
9 

30 
4 

32 
2 
0 
2 



Total Adjusted Scores 1417 1499 1448 



l^aln Coaponents 
land Responses 



US Ftl 



3 



people 
persons 
population 
friend, s, ship 
beings 
hunans 
1an1grant,s 
citizens 
Inhabitant 
brothers t 
Indian 



man, men 

Minority 

neighbors 

friendly 

Cubans 

stranger 

family 

kids 



gtntc " 

per son as 

pueblo 

aalgos.stad 

seres 

hunanos 

cludadanos 

habltantes 

heneanos 

carlbe 

aujeres 

hoiabre,s 

veclnos 
ajri gables 
Cuba 

desconocld 



241 
IT 



36 



37 
8 
IS 
16 

22 
10 



291 311 

67 P 

38 63 

- 34 
49 48 

- 17 
14 9 

16 10 
* 16 

- 15 
13 

10 6 

51 72 

- 12 

17 9 
8 

21 16 



PpOR.EKPlOmD.DCPgWutWT 
poor pobres 
poverty pobreza 
welfare 
slum 

problem problems 
exploited, Ion explotados.c 
oppressed oprlaildos 
unjust Injusto 
dependent, cy depend lent 
underdo vel subdesarro 
dominated do»1nados 



109 

TT 



16 
17 
15 



WCHTO MCO* 
Puerto Rico 
fro* Puerto ft 
Island 
Islander, s 
beKh.es 
fro* coast 
San Juan 
sea 

country 
US, Aawrlce 
Hew York. 
Caribbean's 
Central totr. 
Latin ftaerlca 
South taerlca 
Mexico. ens 
colony 
nation 

national 

state 

flag 



1SUUP. u.s 



Fuerto nito 
de puerto 
Isla 
Islenos 
playa.s 
costenos 



pals 

EUA, merlca 
New York 
carlbenos 
Centro mor. 
L /uaerlcan 
S Amrlce 
Hexlco.ans 
colonla 
nadon 
nedonel 
est ado 
bander a 



91 





14 


7 




25 




8 




12 






10 




16 


14 






10 




12 




197 


148 


4 






10 


10 


78 


44 


16 


30 


22 


6 


25 


7 






33 


21 








53 


42 


n 


55 


91 


1 - 


47 


50 


49 


9 




7 


13 






23 


21 




27 






14 




17 


12 






31 


20 






16 




12 






12 




10 


7 





336 



plain Opponents 
|an^Jtesp_omes 



AfftAMWCC: OA**. BROWt 



black, S.negro negro, $ 
dark 



brown.dark 
rice.dm 
natlonalU 
red 

tall.hlgh 
ugly 

white hair 



US MEX TOL 



morenos 
raza 

naclonalld 

rojos 

altos 

feos 

can* 



79 
65 



262 



43 

28 
22 
14 
15 



72 



11 

23 



CUBANS/CUBANOS 



PERCEP1 IONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Wain Components 
land Responses 




US 


HEX 




COmJMSM. CASTRO. SOV 1 CTS 


199 


305 


473 


communism, 1st 


comunlsmo 




IT 


""96 


socialism, 1st 


soclallsmo 




175 


84 


dictatorship 


dlc*adura 






11 


Castro 


F. Castro 


137 


60 


200 


Russia, ns 


Rusla 


14 


16 


35 


Soviets 


Sovletlcos 






10 


government 


goblerrto 


9 


9 


14 


politics 


polltlca 


6 


3 


12 


regime 


regimen 






11 



(J1 

00 



337 



9 

ERIC 



CUITURC: CI 
culture 
cigars 
tobacco 
musk 
rythm 
sugar 
food 
b«seba11 



MUSIC 


160 


46 


52 




12 








74 






tabtco 






13 


■us lea 


18 


22 


11 


rltmo 




10 




azucar 


18 


14 


20 


comida 


26 




6 




12 







SPANISH. H1SPAMIC. LATIjj 
Spanish " 



language 

Hispanic 

Latins 

Mexicans 

Indian 



Latinos 
carlbe 



24S 
TUT 
34 
3* 

23 
17 



23 21 



S 12 
15 9 



PEOPLE. HER. FOREIGNERS 
people ~ 



persons 
men 
humans 
population 
Inhabitant 
citizens 
minority 
foreign 
foreigners 



gente,s 
personas 
hombres 
humanos 
pueblo 
habitant es 
cludadanos 



extranjero 



174 18$ 1S8 

"91 — IG~Z9 
- 26 11 



friend, s, ship amtgos, Istad 
children 
family 

ynjot, EPUJATIOR. PROGRESS 



work 
worker, S 
business 
education 
progress 
help 

strength. 



trabajo 
trabajador 

educadon 
progreso 
ayuda 
f uer/a 



16 
10 
21 
6 

18 
12 
47 

11 
11 

16 



32 
23 



64 



40 

33 
12 
10 



11 

22 



70 43 

T7 5 

<>B 7 



15 

10 



5 
10 

12 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



Main Components 


US 


MEX 


COL 


APPEARANCE: DARK, BROUN 


5 


17 


5 


CULTURE: CIGARS, MUSIC 


11 


3 


4 


SPANISH, HISPANIC, LATIN 


17 


2 


1 


PEOPLE, McN, FOREIGNERS 


12 


12 


13 


COMMUNISM, CASTRO, SOVIETS 


14 


20 


33 


•MR, GUERR I LLA , REVOLUT ION 


3 


5 


10 


CUBA, ISLAND, FLORIDA 


20 


15 


17 


POOR , PROBLEMS, OPPRESS ION 


5 


8 


5 


G000, LIBERTY, JOYFUL 


1 


11 


6 


WORK, EDUCATION, PROGRESS 


3 


5 


3 


REFUGEES, BOAT PEOPLE 


7 


0 


1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


4 


2 


Total Adjusted Scores 


1459 


1532 


1599 



REFUGEES. MAT PEOPLE 
refugees 
Immigrants 

take refug refuglados 
boat.s 



HlSCELLAREOuS 



109 
14 

35 



12 



24 



the guevar 

water 

sea 

warm 

unknowed 

submlted 



che guevar 
mar 

desconocld 
sometldos 



12 



30 



11 

13 



18 

16 
18 



6 
13 



WAR .GUERRILLA. REVOLUTION 


39 


73 


144 


war 


guerra 


"TT" 


" 25" 


- 17 


conflict 


conf llcto 






12 


guerrl 11a 


guerrl ller 






41 


revolution 


revolution 


17 


23 


55 


arms 


armes 




7 


11 


mlssl le,s 




li 






fight 


lucha 




18 


8 


CUBA. ISLAM, FLORIDA 


289 


223 


250 


Cuba 


Cuba 


37 


22 


32 


Island, s 


isle 


62 


58 


83 


Islander 


Islenos 




32 


36 


from coast 


costenos 






26 


Havana 




34 






Caribbean,; 


Carlbenos 


15 


17 




Central Amer, 


Centro Amer 




8 


10 


south 




* U 






Florida 




58 






Miami 


*laml 


47 


10 


14 


country 


pals 


16 


40 


42 


America 


America 




24 




USA 


EUA 


7 


12 


7 


KUR.PROBLENS.OPPRESSIOII 


74 


125 


78 
■ 



poor pobres 
troubit 

problems prob lamas 

oppressed, Ion oprlmldos 

repressed reprtildos 

dlscrlmlnat. descrlmlna 

alienated allenados 



exile 
bad, evil 
manipulate 
dependent 9 



melos 

manlpuledo 
jdepamdlent 



KOOO. LIBERTY, JOYFUL 



QOOd 

free* 



freedom 

liberty, f 

union 

equality 

happy, ness 

Joy.ful 

amiable 



buenos 

llbertad 
union 
Igualdtd 
fences. dad 
alegres, la 
amables 



14 



n 

3 



17 

~~T~ 
13 



IS IS 

20 28 

- 17 
14 

- 10 



16 

10 
12 

ICS 



H IS 

13 

18 13 
8 20 
61 22 
10 

333 



pa 
CO 



C-3 



ERIC 



|fe*n Components 
[an d Res ponses 



US ME 



3 



JLTWE.HUSIC.ATPEAMIICE 


216 


94 


58 


CU 1 turf 


cu 1 tur a 




tt 


9 


national Ity 


mr ion j 1 Id 


_ 


31 




tubus 


costumbres 




12 


„ 


mutlc 


mus1c« 


28 


_ 


19 


food 




33 


- 




t«co$ 




27 






tortillas 




17 






beans 




13 






sombrero, hat 


Sombrero 


9 




18 


Catholic 




5 






rpllglon.OUS 


religion 


10 


6 




dark 


23 






brown, dark 


■orenos 


19 


15 




little han 


manltos 






12 


wetbacks 




15 







SPWSW. LANGUAGE 184 

Spanish espinol TUT 

language lengua 43 
accent acento 12 
bilingual \\ 



CTICAIIOS.WEXICAWS.HIXTWE 
Chlcanos chlcanos 



Hispanic 
Mexicans 
pochos 
pachucos 
gringos 
latins 
Indians 
race, clan 
fixture 



mex1c«nos 

pochos 

pachucos 

gringos 

latinos 

Indlos 

raia 

mezcla 



116 209 

42 71 
46 

12 14 

- 41 

- 12 

- 13 
16 



16 



PE OPLE. nUEWPS HEW 
people 
persons 
friends 
neighbors 
population 
wan , wen 
family 
children 
brothers 4 
relation,* 
•any 



border, s 
w* grants 
minority 
c<t liens 
aliens 
illegal 
foreiqn 



Hegales 



339 



21 
3P 
13 
17 
19 
15 



21 



90 

"i7 



8 
6 

• 16 
14 21 
26 16 



aS 146 210 



gente 


49 


?9 


20 


person** 




24 


32 


«a1gos 


9 


14 


41 


wlnos 






13 


pueblo 




9 


24 


hombre.s 




35 


41 


fawllla 


15 


17 






12 






htrwanos 




18 


9 


re lac Ion, e; 






18 


wuchos 






12 


^ALIENS 


196 


79 


45 


Inwlgrante 


is 


u 




frontera.s 


38 


4C 


45 



MEXICAN AMERI CANS/MEXI C4N0AMER I CANO 



PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



Main Comwnents 



Percentage of 
Total Score 



CULTURE, MUSIC, APPEARANCE 
SPANISH, LANGUAGE 

CHICANOS.MEXICANS.MIXTURE 
PEOPLE, FRIENDS, MEN 

IMMIGRANTS, BORDER, ALIENS 

POVERTY, PROBLEM, EXPLOITED 
MEXICO, TEXAS, U.S. 

WORK , NONE V, DEVELOPMENT 
GOOD, UNITED, FRIENDSHIP 
BAD, FOOLISH, DEPENDENT 
MISC 



US 


MEX 


COL 


17 


8 


7 


15 


0 


2 


9 


18 


11 


7 


12 


25 


16 


7 


5 


8 


10 


5 


15 


13 


22 


7 


12 


3 


5 


8 


1? 


0 


12 


4 


1 


1 


5 



Total Adjusted Scores 1250 1183 932 



H1SC 
travel 



12 12 40 



Indefinite IndeflMdo 
"ovles, mats pellcula.s 
oil, petro petroleo 



12 



23 
17 



haln Components 
land Respon ses 



POVERTY .PR QBL EH. EXPLOI TED 

Poor pobres 

poverty pobreza 

problem problems 

discriminate descrlmlna 

exploited, Ion explotados 
oppressed 



*X1C0. TEXAS, U 

MeJfco" 



W H7 43 



20 



10 



TO — 17 
43 

33 20 
9 

22 11 



Wexlco 
country, les 
California 
Texas 

US 

state 

America 

nation 

national 

location 

north 

south 

society 



P«ts,e* 
California 
Texas 
EUA 

estado 

America 

naclon 

sltuaclon 
norte 

socledad 



46 

29 



10 



29 



IT 

33 



TS 

46 

7 

- If 

12 16 
14 

17 
23 



29 

6 



22 



IS 



12 10 



WRK.PPKV.OEVELOPIgllT 

work ~ 



Jobs 

worker, s 

f«rm,s,er 

laborers 

Money 

dollars 

develop 

development 

progress 



trabajo 

trabajador 

braceros 
dlnero 
dolares 
s desarrol 
desarrollo 

progreso 



86 141 ft 



"7T 
17 

16 

25 
13 
20 
7 



IS 
10 



eOOO.uljlTED.FWiEWSHIP 
buenos 



good 
friendly 
united 
union 
necessity 
help 
f l9hter 
friendship 
love I 
freedom ' 



unldos 

union 

nectsldad 

ayuda 

luchadores 

amlsted 



60 
14 



14 

11 



* 100 
— 71 

- 23 
14 21 
12 

12 20 
13 

- IS 



MP. FOOLISH, OCPENPCWT 



bad, evil 
negatives 
betrayers 
treason 
foolish 
resigned 
Indlfferen 
strange 
dependent, 



SaTos 
negatlvos 



traldores 
tralclon 
ton t os 
conformist 
ndlfc. ent 
raros 

depondlent 
sold themseW vendldos 



0 137 

- it 

- 10 

- 23 

- 24 

- 10 

* 16 

• 10 

- 12 



30 



12 
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APPENDIX II 

THE ASSOCIATE GROUP ANALYSIS (AGA) METHOD 



DATA COLLECTION, ANALYSIS; AND MAIN CATEGORIES OF INFERENCES 



Associative Group Analysi ( AGA) is a research method for assessing 
the perceptions, psychological meanings, and attitudes of specific social or 
cultural grc-ps. The central assumption behind the AGA approach is that a 
group's psychological meaning of a particular theme may be reconstructed 
r rom their word associations to the theme. Ever since Noble (1952) 
introduced his verba 1 -assoc i atior,-based measure of meaningf ulness, 
investigators have been exploring "ays of using verbal associations to 
assess /arious dimensions of ps/chol jical meaning. Especially important in 
this field are the investigations of James Deese (1962, 1965). The AGA 
method was developed for the systematic assessment of subjective culture. 
It is used to draw inferences about such important variables as cultural 
mearings (Szalay and Brent, 1967), attitudes (Szalay, Windle ; ind Ly^ne, 
1970), and value orientations (Szalay, Brent, and Lysne, 1968). Tne AGA 
meth-jd has proved capable of measuring psychological meanings with an 
eff 4 oency comparable to t' at of other widely used methods — similarity 
ratings, substitution tasks, and the word-adapted semantic differential 
(Szalay ar.d Bryson, 1972). 

In contrast to traditional word-a*;ociation approaches in which the 
subjects t~e asked to give a single response for each stimulus word in the 
AGA methoo the subjects give as Many responses as they can think of in one 
minute. The technique is referred to as "continued free verbal 
association." Th.* "continued association" technique produces response 
material with sufficiently broad foundation without ftaving to use extrerr.ely 
large samples — a reouirement that frequently mak^i socially relevant 
studies unfeasible and impractical. Generally, samples of 50 to J 00 
subjects are used to represent each particular group. The samples include 
preferably equal numbers .f males and .emales The requirements for 
representative sampling are fundamentally th' ,»am3 as in any other data 
collection aiming at grneralizable results. 

Through careful, systematic selection of stimulus themes, 
investigations can be focused on a r y desired problem areas or domains. 
Several rrlated themes rre selected in the representation of each domain in 
order to observe consists trends on a broader data base and thus produce 
more general izable findings. A strategy has been developed for seU ling 
themes that are representative of the domains for each culture group (^alay 
and Maday, 1S74). 
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OATA COLLECTION, TEST ADMINISTRATION 



The standard AGA testing conditions of group testing, written form 
of administration, and working with little time pressure help promote 
more spontaneous, meaning-mediated responses. Individual subjects 
remain anonymous (demographic data being obtained tfy a brief 
questionnaire that carres tne same code number as the subject's test 
slips); assurance of this helps to reduce the likelihood of bias in the 
form of acquiescence, considerations of social desirati lity, etc.; it 
also opens up a variety of emotion-laden issues to oi s jective inquiry. 

Tie subjects are asked to write free verbal associations to each of 
the st mulus words presented on randomly sequenced cards. They receive 
the following instructions, as ><ell as the test material, in their 
native language* Tk „ 

1s piT l of 1 stud >- 1n nrU] or, and this 
particular ta-.k involves word associations. These are ere* exoeriiwnts 
and your responses will not be evaluated individually out collectively ' 
for your group. Tour responses are coapletely anonymous, and you are 
free to give vow. associations concerning any subject. There are no bad 
or wrong answers, so do not select your response* but put them down 
spontaneously 1n the order that they occur to you. 

The task 1s easy and staple. Tou will find a word printed on each 
»Hp of paper, fading this stimulus word will *ke you think of other 
associated woros (objects, ideas, issues, etc.). Tou are asked to write 
I s ??V*2 irit * ^P 0 " 1 * 1 •* yo« can think of in the tlae allotted. Try 
to think of one- word responses and avoid long phrases or sentences. 

fMV* 0 ' 1 !"} thit 1n 9 iv1n fl responses you always tete th* 
£ f "° rd int0 WBI1 * T »tlon. For example, if the st1au.,us word 
was td>U and your answer was writing, 1n giving the subsequent responses you 
must refer back to tolU and avoid "chain" responses (uriHr*. pil ' 
bhm, oaten, tail ^ ' 

'lease wort without hur»„ »g, but do your best to o1w* us as many 
answers as possible One artnute will be given for each word. At the 
end of each minute I *#1 11 ask you to go on to the next word. Do not 
•or* longer than one Unute on any word and do not read ahead or return to 
others later. 

DATA ORGANIZATION: SCORING RESPONSES, COMPILING GROUP RESPONSE LISTS 

A logical assumption is that earlier responses are more meaningful 
than later ones, that the first response has more salience to the 
subject than the last. This assumption is supported by empirical 
evidence. The stability of responses obtained at different rank places 
was stu'»d by comparing thp responses obtaineJ from the same group in 
two ser ate sessions one month apart (Szalay and Brent, 1967). The 
responses obtained at higher rank places in the first test showed higher 
stability in the second tv»st than did the responses first obtained at 
lower rank places. The coefficients of stability obtained in the 
comparative study provide the weights for the various ^ank places. The 
weights, beginning with the first response, are 6,5,4,3,3,3,3,2,2,1,1,1. 

The cards are organized by stimulus words, and the individual 
response: from all the subjects are tallied into group response lists. 
Certain responses (e.g., school to educated ) will occur to many members 
of the group; other responses may be given by only one or two members. 
In order to focus on the shared meaning fcr a particular group, the 
responses given by only one person are excluded from analysis. Dropping 
the idiosyncratic respenses helps us to concentrate on the more stable, 
shared responses and simplifies the data processing and analysis. 
Dropping the idiosyncratic responses helps us to concentrate on the more 
stable, shared responses and simplifies the data processing and analysis. 




If we look a: associations produced K y members of our own culture 
group, they appear to be just plain common sense. We tend to feel that 
everybody would produce similar responses and that the responses do not tell 
us anything new. This impression is probably the major reason that the 
potential information value of associative response distribution has not 
been clearly recognized in the past. The systematic exploitation of 
associations as an important information source is the central objective of 
the AGA method. The feeling that everybody would produce similar responses 
is a culture-bound impression. This becomes apparent if we compare 
associations obtained from groups with different cultural backgrounds. A 
comparison of U.S. and Korean responses tc the stimulus ancestors , for 
instance, shows that the most frequent U.S. response relative occurs only 
down around the niddle of the Korean response Mst. Of the five most 
frequent Korean responses, only two, grandfather and forefather , occur to 
the Americans. Both lists contain numerous responses which have high scores 
or salience for one culture group and low or no salience at all for the 
other group. A quick glance at the most frequent responses readily reveals 
that they are not accidental, but deeply rooted in the cultural background, 
religious-moral philosophy, lifi conditions, and contemporary experiences of 
the respective groups. 
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U.S. AND KOREAN GROUP RESPONSES TO AMCBSTORS 



u.s. tnovp 



Atsponse to pome Scor. 



relates, blood 211 

grandfather 1/6 

*st |7 

dead, Jtath 91 

eld 91 

family, 11ft 90 

gran J pa rent §6 

Ptop-e. ptrson |5 

foreigner 75 

history, 69 

befort.Hee, »us 56 

indent $4 

descendant 52 

fair'ly t<te 48 

grandmother 47 

predecessor 45 

father 34 

long ago J2 

•heritage 31 

Indians 26 

Ireu^d, Hh 24 

tredUInn 23 

caveman is 

great 17 

foreteerrri 15 

fitrwn, y 15 

real grandfather 15 

oreign, er 14 

generation 13 

Neanderthal 13 

Nrly, ler n 

Java aan n 

Adam 10 

Europe 10 

other io 

•orihlp 10 

toencan $ 

jrtar 7 

unknown f 

|en*ology 4 

rtsptct i 

■in I 



*»spon$e Rtsponsc Score 



grandfather 


'20 


rite 


*9B 


forefather 


12b 


grave, v1s<t 


106 


venerit1or« 


14 


elder* 


82 


Tag gun 


31 


burial ground 


77 


great grandfather 


77 


father 


53 


geneology 


56 


generation 


55 


day gone by 


49 


primitive tan 


35 


respect 


34 


hirtan being 


33 


founder 


31 


relatives, blood 


31 


history 


30 


family, Ufe 


28 


tradition 


26 


ties 


25 


*e*vc 


24 


other 


23 


deceased 


19 


hone 


19 


Hntage 


16 


m 1 . 


17 


I 


14 


dead, death 


14 


habit 


12 


senior 


11 


vanity 


11 


country tide 


10 


posterity 


10 


elan 


9 


Let Dynasty 


9 


Lot Sun »sm 


6 


Pan Hgouost 


6 


King Sejong 


7 



Each group response list represents a rich information . .jrce 
reflecting the group's characteristic understanding ot the stimulus 
word, including perceptual ana affective details which are frequently 
unverbal izable and below their level of awareness. Actually, a 
systematic examination of such response lists has shown that every 
response contains a piece of valid information about the group's 
characteristic understanding and evaluation of the stimulus wo^d. 
Responses with a sizable score value (10 to 15) are rarely accidental. 
Using conservative estimates, score di/ferences of 18 can be considered 
significant at the .05 level, score differences of 24 at the .01 level. 
The wealth of information provided by the group response list is 
impressive, since even small score differences can have significant 
implications for communication and behavior (Szalay et al., 1972). 
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COMPARABILITY OF RESPONSE LISTS 



The treatment of the responses is consistent with the conceptualization 
of subjective meaning as a composite of several main perceptual and 
evaluative components. It reflects enterprise to reconstruct this composite 
meaning through a reproduction of its main components by their context, and 
in their actual saliences. In the framework of our analysis, the subjective 
saliences of specific perceptual and evaluative elements is infer/ed from 
the response scores. The more people give a particular respc.ise, like 
evacuation, the greater is the salience of this mosiac elerrent, for 
instance, in subjective meaning of ANCtSTORS. In our effort to achieve a 
faithful proportionate reconstruction cf the group's subjective meaning we 
rely on all of the shared responses given ty the members of a group to a 
particular issue or theme. The salience of each mosiac element revealed by 
a particular shared response is revealed by the response score which is a 
function of how many people gave this response and with what subjective 
weight. Along this rationale of proportionate representation the relative 
salience of a specific response or of a particular response cluster is not 
only a function of the absolute score value but depends also on the 
relationship of the responses to the total score accumulated by all shared 
responses given to that particular stimulus theme. The same score value 
shows less salience in the context of a group which produces many responses, 
than in the context of another group which produces fi*er responses. 

In the following treatment of *he data tne requirements following from 
this principle of proportionate representation are consistently maintained. 
It is particularly important to keep this distinction in mind to understand 
certain bas^c differences between the AGA and the survey results. In the 
case of the surveys the number of those who took a favorable stand and those 
who chose a negative position on a particular question represent absolute 
numbers reflecting positive vs negative choices. In comparision the 
response scores used by AGA convey relative saliences. To maintain 
consistency with this rationale of relative saliences in the processing of 
;he ASA data, as necessary, various types of score adjustments are made to 
maintain comparability. The following two examples may be indicative. 

In the comparative study of Koreans and U.S. cultural meanings, we 
found that in responding to 200 themes, the Koreans gave 10% fewer responses 
than the Americans. It became obvious by various controls that this 
difference was largely an influence of the Korean alphabet, which requires 
more time to <rite. To account for this discrepency, unrelated to the 
subjective meanings, an adjustment score was added to the Korer.n score to 
make the U.S. and Korean scores comparable. To maintain comparability 
samples of 100 respondents are generally used. In a few instances where we 
have to compare smaller groups, like 75 adults with 100 students, we adjust 
the scores of the smaller group (in this case by 33X) to maintain direct 
comparability. 
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MAIN CATEGORIES OF INFERENCES, THEIR RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 



For the identification of various psychocultural characteristics, several 
analytical procedures have been developed, relying on the group response lists 
as the main data base. 



GROUP PERCEPTIONS, IMAGES, AND MEANINGS 

The group response lists contain a rich variety of responses, each 
reflecting a different mosaic element of the total psychological meaning. 
Grouping responses with similar content together helps to identify the main 
components of meaning and their characteristic saliences. This content 
analysis is performed by two or more independent judges whose background and 
frame of reference is by and large similar to that of the group tested. If 
Korean and American groups are to be tested, the coders would be a Korean 
and an American. Each judge receives a list of all responses to a 
particular stimulus word (the Korean responses translated into English). 
They choose eight to sixteen categories which they feel subsume all the 
responses in meaningful groupings relevant to the stimulus word, and then 
assign the responses to these categories. The categories may be of low or 
high generality, concrete or abstract; but they should be simple, not very 
abstract, and at the same level of generality. It is important to chose 
clearly different, well«delimi ted categories that '~ not overlap. It is 
necessary to choose between alternative possible categories: some will fit 
into th* total system of categories better .han others; some will 
communicate better* than others. Responses that do not seem to fit into any 
of the categories are put into a miscellaneous category. Responses that may 
be assigned with equal justification to two or more categories ere recorded 
for further discussion. The coders then meet with a senior researcher to 
discuss their agreements and disagreements. Where there are discrepant 
categories, three solutions are possible: new alternative categories, 
category combinations at a higher level of abstraction, or complementary 
categories. The final categories are selected to highlight the most 
characteristic aspects of the groups' responses to the stimulus word. This 
method maintains comparability of results in the analysis of the responses 
from the different cultural population samples. Once the categorization is 
finalized, a final check is required to make sure that all the responses are 
included and that they have their proper response scores. 

Each category is described by a score and by a label to indicate Uj 
content. The category score is the sum of the scores or each subsumed 
response and expresses the importance of the category for a particular 
group. If a category yields a high score for b group, it may be said that 
the category constitutes an important meaning component of that theme for 
that group. The categories and caterory score? present a logical of 
data from which the central meaning of the stimulus word may be deduced, 
either directly or through advisors or background literature on .he culture. 

Using this procedure to analyze the stimulus theme ancestor , for 
example, we find a sizable group of responses dealing with "rites, 
veneration, and worship." The overwhelming majority of these responses come 
from the Koreans while only a few of the American responses fall in this 
category. A modest familiarity with the cultural background of the Koreans 
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makes it obvious that this component reflects whe traditional ancestc» 
worship and shows how salient this cultural element is in the minds of 
contemporary Korean citizens. Another group of responses identified by the 
judges concerns the past and other time references, indicating that 
ancestors belong very much to pat, ancient times in the mjnds of our 
American respondents. This is less the case with the Koreans, probab'y 
because active veneration and worship is still part of the contemporary 
religious practices. Another cluster of related responses involve 
references to foreign, predominantly European countries. These responese 
come practically exclusively from Americans and show their awareness of 
their foreign ancestry. Naturally this component of cultural meaning is 
essentially missing from the Korean image of ancestors. Through this 
process cf content analysis, the w ^ges assign all responses to main 
response categories of U.S. and Korean cultural meanings. 

CATEGORIZATION OF U.S. AND KOREAN RESPONSES TO ANCESTORS 



iTTES, VENEUTJOn. score 

KOAiHlP US K 


SCOrt 

TMT PAST AID US K 


tcot 

rtOPL!. fWLW&K US I 


wonMp 10 
mpect f J4 
vtntritlon • H 
Mfvt • 14 

•mt 17 

?ut - m 

•thtr f 44 


N" 17 

•Id 11 • 

Itfort.HT.-y* %* 
tftdtnt 14 
Itftfl 190 J2 • 
•trly.'Hr 11 
***** 1 
il/t for* *y • 41 
fir 7 
■DStfHtV • 10 


Ait nun • 
Curopt 10 
•tr»sn,-y IS 
Irt1«f>d.*1sh 14 
Indians II 
fprtlfi.«tr 14 
tow* tanng - 33 
m* 1 
ptoplt.ptnon 15 




JM 19 1 11' U 



In the case of the responses to ancestors the judges used ten 
categories to identify the most salient components of the groups' 
contemporary meanings of ancestors. The scores the various components 
accumulated in this process reflect the subjective salience of each 
component for the cultural grouos compared. The main content categories 
obtained by this analysis describe the total subjective meaning of the theme 
in terms of the main components characteristic of each group's 
understanding. Because there is usually a difference between the two groups 
in their level of responding, the category scores are converted to 
percentages of the respective total scores in order to make them directly 
comparable. 

This process of using ^levant categories for the identification of main 
response clusters which are separate fro* each other and internally 
homogenous aims to simplify the rich and diverse picture of hundreds or so 
separate mosaic pieces to a simpler picture based on a fewer number of main 
components. This simplification involves human judgements and a certain 
degree of inescapable subjectivity. A critical consideration here is that 
while the relied responses are aggregated in considering their 
relationship, tne analysts nave to consider the context of ths stimulus 
theme. Whether "Neanderthal" or "Java" fits better into a category of 
geographic location or a category of prehistoric man depends on a great deal 
whether the stimulus theme was "ancestor" or "tourism." To allow the 
interested reader to look for additional details and to develop his or her 
own judgements the response lists are presented in full in Appendix I. 
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PERCEPTION AND EVALUATION OF ANCESTORS BY AMERICANS AND KOREANS 





U,S, 


Group 


Korean Group 


Meaning Components 


Score 


X 


Score 


X 


Time: Past, Old 


354 


20 


59 


3 


Relationship, Family Tree 


335 


19 


196 


9 


rcop let rore i gners 


187 

1 Of 


ID 


33 


2 


maturjr, i rau i nun 


152 


8 


84 


4 


rrcni jioni nan, npc 


73 


4 


35 


c 


Forefathers Grandoarents 








39 


Relatives 


546 


30 


824 


Rites, Veneration, Worship 


39 


2 


384 


18 


brave, ueao 


01 


c 


233 


n 


Legendary Figures 


m 


0 


52 




Miscellaneous 


25 


1 


108 


5 


Total Scores (Dominance) 


1,802 




j 2,100 





The reliability of the content analytic method was tested by comparing 
the performance of five judges working independently from each other. The 
interjudge reliability measured by product-moment correlation across 76 
categories was .7. The validity of such inferences on particular single 
meaning components cannot be directly assessed because simple criterion 
measures are not available. There are, however, finding which show, for 
instance, that the salience of these meaning components provides valid 
predictions on the mean i ngf u 1 ness of messages in intercultural 
communications. Communication material that capitalized on salient 
components of cultural meanings was judged by members of this culture as 
relatively more meaningful than comparable communication material produced 
by cultural experts (Szalay, Lysne, and Bryson, 1972). 

Another way to present the results of content analysis is the 
semantograph. It shows the main categories of group meaning by using 
radially arranged bargraphs. The dotted bars represent the main components 
of Korean interpretation and the s'riped bars the main compcnents of U.S. 
interpretation. Where the bars are similar in length, substantial agreement 
exists between U.S. and Korean responses. The bars are arbitrarily arranged 
so that those on the left of the semantcgraph show meaning components 
especially strong (salient) for the U.S. group and those on the right show 
meaning components especially strong for the Korean group. This 
presentation is designed to help the reader to recognize components on which 
his own group and the other culture group are in agreement or disagreement. 
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ANCESTOR 

Main Meaning Components 
for U.S. and Korean Groups 





riME: PAIT. OLD 



RElAT JONSH 
TREE 




FORE FATHER , GRAND- 
PARENTS, RELATIVES 



RITES, VENERATION, 
W0RSK1P 




PAVE, DEAD 



PEOPLE, FOREIGNER? 



HhTORY. TRADITION 



LEGENDARY FIGURES 



: " MISCELLANEOUS 
PREHISTORIC HAN, APE 



□ 



u l 



U.S. and Korean Groups 1 Main Meaning Components 1n Coirtined Presentation 

Effective communication requires that we address members of other 
cultures on components that are salient to them. Thus, in communicating 
with Spanish-speaking groups on education, components that are predominantly 
Hispanic (e.g., politeness, family background, etc.) can be expected to 
elicit interest and understanding. For those familiar with the cultural 
backgrounds of the groups producing the associations, it is apparent that 
the high-scoring responses reflect their salient characteristics. The 
response polite from an Hispanic group, for example, reflects their emphasis 
on formal, polite behavior. With a deeper knowledge of the cultural 
background, all the responses can be traced to the religious-moral 
philosophy, history, life conditions, and contemporary experiences of the 
respective culture groups. These trends of cultural interpretation, of 
course, are not limited to single concepts; rather, they rr*lect general 
cultura 1 experiences, life conditions, and philosophies cha» ,:teristic of 
the groups compared. 
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SUBJECTIVE PRIORITIES OR IMPORTANCE 
THE DOMINANCE SCORE 



Every group has its own set of priorities: Americans are said to be 
preoccupied with material comfort, technical details, and scientific 
progress, while Hispanics are said to focus on family traditions, personal 
friendships, and spiritual values. The psychological priorities 
characteristic of a particular group can be inferred from dominance scores. 
How important a certain subject, theme, idea, or issue is to a particular 
group can be inferred from the number of responses they give to it as a 
stimulus word. The dominance score, simply the sum of the scores of all 
responses elicited by a particular theme or domain, is used to measure 
subjective importance* It is a modified version of Noble's (1952) 
"meaningfulness" measure,* The p -iorities of different social or cultural 
groups can be compared b/ looking at their dominance scores on the same 
concepts. Dominance scores roveal group-specific priorities not only on 
single issues but also for larger domains, as shown in the example below. 



DOMINANCE SCORES OF BLACK AND WHITE GROUPS 



Doroa i r 
end Themes 


White 


Black 


Domain 
and Themes 


White 


Black 


ISMS 






SOCIAL PROB. 






democracy 


636 


449 


society (U.S. ) 


316 


342 


socialism 


396 


280 


social class 


402 


475 


capitalism 


362 


296 


social justice 


376 


37E 


comjLjnism 


733 


502 


social progress 


260 


33: 


mean 


532 


362 


mean 


336 


362 


NATION 






NEEDS 






nation 


661 


591 


goal 


514 


581 


United States 


877 


765 


expectation 


236 


295 


patriotism 


508 


222 


desire 


621 


701 


Americans 


60S 


646 


valuable 


632 


876 


mean 


663 


556 


mean 


551 


614 



These results come from a study of Black and White blue-collar workers 
who were compared on the relative importance they assigned to 60 selecteu 
themes in 15 domains. The table indicates th*t the Black group was more 
concerned with social problems and needs, while ihe White group placed more 
emphasis on politi cal isms and nationalism. 

♦Noble (1952) first demonstrated that the number of associations given 
by a person in a continued association task of one minute provides a measure 
of "meaningf jlness" that is highly correlated with the person's familiarity 
with the word and its meaning. 
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The group-based dominance scores have been found to be highly culture- 
specific (Szalay, Moon, lysne, and Bryson, 1971) and have a reliability of 



More information on the dominance scores can be found in Communication 
lexicon on Three South Korean Audiences (Szalay, Moon, and Bryson, 1971). 



OVERALL SIMILARITY IN PERCEPTIONS 
THE SIMILARITY COEFFICIENT AND INTRAGRCJP HOMOGENHTY MEASURE 



Without considering the actual nature of differences one may ask 
generally to what extent do two groups differ in their understanding of a 
particular theme. Free verbal associations offer an empirical answer to 
this question based on the principle that the closer the agreement between 
the associations ->f two groups on a particular theme, the more similar their 
meanings are. To measure the extent to which two groups agree in their 
perception and understanding of a particular theme, idea, or iss^e, the 
coefficient of similarity is used. 

Similarity in subjective meaning is inferred from the similarity of 
response distributions measured by Pearson's product-moment correlation. 
Close similarity (high coefficient) means that the high frequency responses 
produced by one group are also high frequency responses for the other group; 
similarly, the low frequency responses produced by one group will generally 
be the same as those produced by the other group. The scores for the same 
(translation equivalent) responses from two groups respresent the pairs of 
observations (x,y) used in this calculation. N represents the number of 
pairs of observations, that is, the number of "word responses used in the 
calculation of a particular coefficient. The coefficients provide a global 
measure of the level of similarities and differences without elaborating on 
the semantic components on which they are based. 

In the example below the problem areas or domains are presented s n 
descending order of agreement. The reactions of the Black and White groups 
were most similar in the areas of education and family. Trie problem areas 
showing least agreement, social problems and needs, are the same areas in 
which the dominance scores reflected more concern from the Black group. 
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INTERGROUP SIMILARITY BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE GROUPS 



Doma i n 
and Themes 


r 


Domain 
and Themes 


r 


EDUCATION 
school 
knowledge 
educated 
to learn 


.90 
.88 
.92 
.79 


NEEDS 
goal 

expectation 

desire 

valuable 


.38 
- .47 

.76 
.90 


• mean 


.88 


mean 


.53 


FAMILY 
father 
mother 
family 
home 


fin 

.92 
.84 
.79 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
society (U.S. ) 
social class 
social justice 
social progress 


.38 
.50 
.15 
- .04 


mean 


.84 


mean 


25 



The reliability of the coefficient of similarity measure was tested by 
comparing two groups obtained by splitting a larger group randomly into two 
halves; the coefficients produced on a sample of themes were then averaged. 
In a comparison of two split-half groups on 26 themes, a correlation of .73 
was obtained. An earlier comparison resulted in an r of .82, calculated 
over 40 themes. The coefficient depends a great deal on the particular 
theme under consideration. Themes that are specific and concrete produce 
steep response distributions characterized by a few widely shared responses, 
or -waning elements. The theme f ami ly . for example, is specific and 
concrete, and for everybody if means to a certain extent father and mother. 
The themes concern and anxiety are let> definite, and instead of everybody 
agreeing on a few particular ly salient responses, people produce a broad 
diversity of responses. In this situation, low correlation does not 
necessarily indicate low reliability of the measure but may be a consequence 
of the indeterminate nature of the theme. In such a situation the stability 
of the measure may better estimated by considering how stable a coefficient 
is within particular themes rather than across all themes. To assess this 
stability, the coefficients obtained on the same themes for the two split- 
half groups were correlated over the 26 themes and produced an r of .89. 

Certain Li mitations of This Measure . Calculation of the similarity 
coefficient requires literal agreement; it does not take into account 
semantical ly closely related responses such as home and homely or synonyms 
such as house and home. Consequently, this measure is bound to 
underestimate the actual level of similarity. These biases are likely to 
•increase the more the groups differ in their vocabularies. One could argue 
naturally that differences in vocabularies are not accidental and they 
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themselves are likely to reflect on psychocultural distance. Nonetheless, 
as some of these differences in the words used do not correspond to similar 
differences in perceptions, they are likely to give a somewhat inflated 
estimate of the actual perceptual differences. These biases are usually not 
significant and they are in general randomly distributed; in other words, 
the bias is likely to be the :ame regardless of the words used. This should 
not interfere with the utility of the coefficient to provide a valid 
estimate of the relative level of se'. antic differences. 

In other words, the coefficient of similarity cannot overestimate 
similarity but it may overestimate the degree of differences in the 
perceptions of two groups. This problem can be offset through the use of 
one of the other analytic techniques developed with the AGA method. Once 
the similarity coefficient has been used to identify themes where the 
greatest differences are, it is desirable to take a closer look by 
categorizing the semantically related responses into clusters. In the 
content analysis the to'al score of the response cluster (synonyms, partial 
synonyms), rather than the individual response scores, represents the main 
source of information by revealing the salience of the main components of 
perception and evaluation, Thus, for instance, th<> nature and intensity of 
emotional ties projected into people's relationships by a particular group 
emerges from the total score accumulated by such responses as love , 
affection , and friendship. In this analysis the scores of single responses 
(e.g., synonyms) are inconsequential. The differences between groups may 
then be identified by a comparison of the scores showing the salience of the 
main attitudinal and percpotual :omponents. 

While the similarity coefficient is useful in measuring overall 
similarity or distance, the content analysis may be used to identify more 
specific cultural dispositions such as the Puerto Ricans' tendency to see 
personal relations within the framework of family in contrast the 
disposition of Americans to see people as individuals independent of family. 



Intragroup Homogeneity 

A comparison of split-half groups shows how much agreement exists within 
a particular group on a particular stimulus theme. This intragroup agreement 
is affected by several factors. 

One factor influencing the value of the coefficient is the size of the 
group. Based on 32 themes in the domains of family and health, mean 
coefficients were calculated using sample sizes of 13, 26, 52, 78, 104, and 
156. They showed a distinct increase with tne size of the groups compared. 
The rate of the increase is fast if we increase the size of small samples. 
For instance, an increase in sample size from 13 to 26 produced an increase 
of 27 points in the "oeff icient, while an increase from 52 to 104 produced 
en increase of only 9 points. Thus, there is a distinct decline in the 
growth rate in the case of large samples, and the coefficients come close to 
their plateau with a sample size of 200. Correlations do not generally 
increase just because the base uf their calculation is extended. An 
explanation is likely to be found in the nature of mechanics of the 
calculation; the relatively large number of 0 scores obtained with a small 
sample decreases the correlation value. 
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Other important factors influencing the homogeneity coefiicient relate 
to the nature and characteristics of individual themes under consideration. 
The variations are apparently explicable by the fact that some themes and 
domains are more concrete, definite, tangible (e.g., car, money), *hile 
others are more indeterminate, unobservaale, abstract (equality, 
expectation). 

These variations may be illustrated by calculating coefficients of 
homogeneity on 16 themes in the family domain (family, mother, father, home, 
etc.) using three different sample sues: 13, 52, and 156. In contrast to 
the wide range of variation (-.12 to .70) observed at the level of the 
smallest sample, in the case of the largest sample the range was narrower 
(.72 to .96). Furthermore, the mean coefficient based on a sample size of 
156 was .90, in strong contrast to the mean of .35 obtained with a sample 
size of 13. As a tentative explanation the phenomenon of "cultural sharing 1, 
(D'Andrade, 1959) seems appropriate. It follows from the rationale of this 
sharing phenomenon that larger groups, which provide a broader basis for 
observations, can be more completely described than smaller ones. These 
data underscore the importance of working with a sample size of at least 50. 



ATTITUDES AND EVALUATIONS 
THE EVALUATIVE DOMINANCE INDEX (EDI) AND THE CONNOTATION SCORE 



How people evaluate ideas and events— ERA, arms embargo, human rights, 
legalization of marijuana-— can be assessed without asking them directly. 
Attitudmal inferences are derived from the distribution of associative 
responses with positive, negative, and neutral connotation. Based on 
empirical evidence that the evaluative content of associative responses is a 
valid indicator of the evaluative content of the stimulus word (Staats and 
Stoats, 1959 x , a simple attitude index was developed to express the relative 
dominance of responses with positive or negative connotations (Szalay et 
al., 1970). First, the proportions of positive and negative categories are 
assessed by two independent judges who place the associative responses into 
positive, negative, and neutral yroups. (In previous experiments this 
grouping task was performed with an interjudge agreement of ,93 measured by 
product-moment correlation across categories.) Next, using the total 
response score for each of the three groupings, an index of evaluative 
dominance is calculated by the following formula: 

EDI* scores of positive responses - scores of negative responses X IOC 

scores of all responses 

Based on this formula, group indices are obtained on each stimulus for each 
group. The distance between groups in their evaluations is measured by 
comparing EDI scores using Pearson's r coefficient. 

A higher index implies more intense group evaluation, in either a 
positive or negative direction. The example below shows that Koreans are 
more negative in their evaluation of political systems- particularly 
communism. Their less negative evaluation of poverty and beggars may 
indicate more familiarity with or tolerance of these problems. 
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EVALUATIVE DOMINANCE INDICES FOR U.S. ASD KOREA* GROUPS 



Theme 



U.S. Group 



Ko r ean Group 



family 

proud 

educated 

knowledge 

offense 

capitalism 

communi sn 

equality 

poor 



be;sar 



25 
12 
51 
50 

•27 
10 

•14 
19 

•58 

•63 



22 

re 

bl 

44 
•53 

•4 
•32 

20 
•28 
•42 



The EDI measure i* described in A Study of American and Korean 
Attitudes and Values Through Associati ve (Troup Analysis (Szalay, '.ysne, and 
Brent, 197fl-~Szalay, Windle, and Lysne, lW$7 

A direct method o* assessing attitudes can also be used. It involves 
asKing V.e respondents to give a general evaluatior of each stimulus word 
after performing the verbal association task. To express whet K> r the words 
mean something positive, negative, or neutral, they u:° the following Je: 



A n»ean group attitude score is obtained for each stimulus word. Distance in 
e* luations is then measured by Pearson's r coe\ "icient comparing t^n groups 
across stimulus words. 



Measures cf meaning similarity have considerable potential to assess 
how particular groups organize and interrelate elements of their 
environment. The associative affinity index measure indicates which words 
are related by a group to which other words and to what extent. The degree 
of relationship among these elements of a group's subjective world view is 
an important dimension of their cognitive organization It is defined as 
the shared associative meaning of stimulus words as measured by the number 
of associations produced in common to these words (Szalay, 1965). Sin ; 1 ar 



3 - strongly positive, fevoreble connote t1 on 

I • quit* positive, fevoreble CCnnwUtlOn 

1 * sli^tly positive, favorable connotetton 

0 * neutral cr univalent feeling tones 



-1 - i1i0>t1y negative connotation 
-2 - quite negative cor.noution 
-3 - strongly neojtive connotation 



RELATEDNESS OF THEMES, CONCEPTS 



THE AFFINITY INDEX 
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concepts based on various *ieoretical positions are: overlap coefficient 
(Deese, 1962); verbal relatedness (Garskof and Houston, 1963); mutua 1 
frequeroy (Cofer, 1957); co-occurence meacure (Flavell, 1959); and measure 
of stimulus equivalence (Bousfield, Whitmarsh, and Danirk, 1958). These 
concepts, however, use single-word associative responses rather than 
continued associations. The associative affinity index, *a modified 
relatedness measure similar to those reviewed by Marshall and Cofer (1963), 
*as developed for use with continued associations. 

The index of interword affinity ( 1 1 A) measure the relationship of one 
theme (A) to another (B) for a particular group based on the responses : n 
common to the two themes. The formula for the affinity of them A to B is as 
follows: 

mmrt tmr r»*po*M« ♦ torn Ur fcirtd •HcJUtion 

• to wmmm U— — Bj todrj tourvord 

■ * 1000 • atftcUUv* afliaity 
to*] iCOTt A (A ■ PJ 

The formula for the afT>nity of theme B to thenne A is: 

wmr% tmr ntpoett] * feort Ut flrvct tlicmtioc 

to mmmoD O ■ A) Mas totim/d 

a ltoe • MMciitivt affiMty 

MI mr» ft (ft— 

In the two lists in the tjole below beggar and poverty were responses 
to the two rtimulus words under consideration. The lower score of the 
response in common (e.g., 38 for beggar ) is used in the calculation because 
that is the portion that is common to both. (Although hunger and hungry are 
very similar as well as poor and poverty , they are treated as separate 
responses here.) Also, in the calculation is the score of the response to 
one r timulus word that is identical to the other stimulus word (e.g., the 
stimulus h ungry eliciting the response poor ). They are said to elicit each 
other directiy; hence, what is he^e measured is called direct elicitation. 

INDEX OF INTERWORD ASSlCIATIVE AFFINITY 



Stimulus A 


: HUNGRY 


Stimulus B: 


*00R 




Score 




Score 


Response 


(Colombian Group) 


Response 


(Colombian Group) 


meal 


107 


Nngry 


77 


food 


73 


money 


71 


h, jnger 


65 


poverty 


44 


poo* 


59 


beggar 


38 


beggar 


43 


necessity 


30 


poverty 


38 


house 


28 


Total Score A 


385 


Total Score B 


288 



The score of the responses in common to HUNGRY (76) plus the score of 
the direct,y elicited response (59) indicates the total degree of shared 
meaning. The score representing the shared portion of the total meaning 
reaction cannot be taken by itself or it would be merely a function of the 
length of the response lists- Therefore, it is divided" by the total score 
of all responses (e.g., to HUNGRY, 385). The score representing the shared 
portion of the total "meaning reaction is thus expressed as a fraction of tne 
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total score representing the total meaning reaction. This fraction is 
multiplied by 1000 in order to make it an integral number. The resulting 
number is called the interword affinity index, here calculated for HUNGRY tc 
POOR: 

76 + 59 x 1000 ■ 351 « index of interword associative affinity, 
385 HUNGRY to POOR 

If the relationship of POOR to HUNGRY is being considered, the index 
would be different: the score representing shared meaning plus the score 
for the direct eMcition of hungry (77) would be divided by the total score 
for POOR (288), giving an index of 531. 

The following matrix shows the relationship of eight themes from the 
motivational and economic domains. The generally higher indexes for the 
Black group suggest a stronger relationship between motivational themes and 
economic matters. On the relationship of single themss, the table snows 
that th^ Black group sees a relationship between expectation and 
unemployment, which does not emerge fron the White group's responses. 



AFFINITY RELATIONSHIP Or MOTIVATIONAL AND ECONOMIC THESES 
FOR BLACK (B) AND WHITE <W) SAMPLES 









STIMULUS WOftD o AND DIRECTION OT RELATIONSHIP 


STIMULUS 
WORD A 


Croup 


Got) 


Eh Poet* 
tton 


Oofttr* 


V«luobf6 


Th6 rich 


Tho Poor 


Ltaom- 
ploymorv. 


ffOtOtf- 

«tv 






A-B B-A 


A-B 


B-A 


A-B 


B-A 


A-B 


B-A 


A-B B-A 


A-B B-A 


A-B B-A 


A-B 




V 
U 


163 
IVU 


2\t 
341 


is: 

243 


Ml 

;3r 


134 
131 


214 
346 


167 
!JV 


3<A 
J9I 


2«0 Ml 
2V2 521 


131 2»: 

15; 363 


* i6: 

131 26* 




U employ • 
mmt 


V 
* 


71 

m 


21 
110 


0 
111 


0 

ts 


33 
•2 


64 


60 
17 


76 

U4 


ur loo 

17V 710 


1)6 204 

21? JIB 






Tr / poor 


w 

i 


06 

121 


46 

105 


25 
lit 


• 

tT 


146 
1)6 


IJ5 
134 


97 
122 


110 
151 


2*>i 

270 25J 








T*6 rich 


w 
i 


12 

134 


6) 
101 


34 
It3 


21 
00 


103 
200 


66 

164 


257 
304 


323 
375 










V«luob»6 


w 
B 


130 
166 


u 

131 


n 

134 


27 
34 


211 
234 


1)7 
203 














Dotir* 


w 
i 


220 
122 


ia 

no 


IJO 
205 


113 

17 


















Expectation | 

I 


\v 
i 


M 

07 


23? 
224 























Indexes on single word pairs provide empirical data on single 
relationships; index averages calculated on the affinity of one word with 3 
set of worfs representing a particular domain have more generality. Indexes 
calculated between domains may be expected to gauge cognitive organization 
at an even higher level of generality by reveali.tg how closely Interrelated 
are such erejs for a particular group. 
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The reliability of this index in split-half comparisons was in the 
range of .90 (Szalay ano Windle, 1968). The validity of this measure was 
estimated in a comparative study based on correlations of this measure with 
other independent measures: similarity judgment .73; judgment of 
relationship .77; grouping task .84. (The calculations were based on 66 
index pairs.) (Szalay and Bryson, 1972). 

More information on the affinity measure can be obtained in 
Communication Lexicon on Three South Korean Audiences (Szalay, Moon, and 
Bryson, 1971) and in "Psychological Meaning" Comparative Analyses and 
Theoretical Implications", Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
(Szalay ano Bryson, 1974). 



RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF ASSOCIATIVE RESPONSES 

The continued verbal association task used in the Associative Group 
Analysis method produces extensive response distributions characterized by 
contrasts of high and low response frequencies. Even though conclusions are 
never based on a single response, the specific responses are the fundamental 
mosaic elements of information obtained in the association tasks and thus it 
is necessary to determine how their reliability. The answer to this 
question depends naturally on the number of people who gave the particu^r 
response and on the score the response accumulated based on its rank places 
of emission. The use of continued associations required the development of 
a weighting procedure to account for the differences in information value 
between first responses and the responses produced later at lower rankings. 
An empirically founded weighting system was derived based on the 
differential stability of responses observeJ in test-retest results. Tne 
following reliability scores were obtained as a function of the rank place. 



STABILITY OF RESPONSES DEPENDING ON THEIR RA'*K PLACt 



Stability and 








Rank 


of Response 










Weights 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


lOtn 


Stability, percent 
of recurrence in 
retest 


.60 


.48 


.42 


.34 


.32 


.30 


.25 


.20 


.15 


.11 


Weighting score 
based on the 
stability 


6 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 



This suggests that the average stability of a single: response in 
continued association tasks is .3?. This mean value represents the 
stability of an average response for an average person. The mean stability 
substantially increases when calculated on group basis. The increase 
becomes explicable by the observation that while a particular person may 
fail in retest to give the same response ne gave in the first test, it 
frequently happens that other subjects will use the word as a response in 
the retest although they may not have given it in the first test. Thus, 
particularly the common responses substantially increase this stability on 
group basis. 
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As the Associative Group Analysis method draws inferences on groups 
rather than on individuals, the stability of responses on group basis 
requires particular attention. The group response lists representing 
response frequencies weighted by their individual rank places serve as the 
data base for such inferences. With focus on the shareo responses of the 
group, responses given by only one person are disregarded as idiosyncratic. 
To assess the stability of group responses, split-half comparisons were made 
of a group of 100 subjects split randomly. Comparing the group response 
lists of the two groups of 50 subjects, an average stability of .61 was 
obtained. Interestingly, this stability increased Gradually when split-half 
groups of larger sizes wers compared (N*10O, N*200]|. This phenomenon bears 
apparently on the cultural sharing phenomenon which has been described by 
several authors (Roberts, 1951; D'Andrade, 1959), but its implications go 
beyond our present concern with stability. 

*n connection with the problem of stability of response lists and the 
average stability of particular responses, it should be pointed out that 
this stability is fclso affected by the stimulus words considered. Certain 
stimulus words are specific and produca steep response distributions 
focusing on a definite set of responses. Others are less definite and 
produce responses with great intragroup variations. This definiteness 
depends partially on the characteristics of the stimulus theme such as its 
concreteness and specificity; it also depends on the homogeneity of the 
group's experiences in respect to the stimulus. 

These different variables cause considerable variations in the 
stability of responses. Thus, the average response stability value reported 
above is a rough estimate. When more precise data are needed, as in the 
case of *he evaluation of changes, learning and training effects, 't is 
desirable .o obtain stability data on the relevant themes in separate split- 
half stability tests. The stability of specific responses as a function of 
the size of responses 1s discussed in the relation to the problem of 
statistical significance. 

Although the Associative Group Analysis method ' used to derive 
information on diverse categories of variables, the infer »ces are usually 
based on entire response distributions or clusters of responses rather than 
on single individual responses. Thus, although the measures are based on 
responses, the problem of validity can be examined more Meaningfully in the 
context of the particular measures rather than single responses. 
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